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CIVIL SERVICE APPOINTMENTS—NOMINATION AND COMPETITION, 


TuerE is much good parliamen- 
tary work done every year, of which 
the outside Public takes little ac- 
count. What is done, or left undone, 
in the great national debating-hall by 
gaslight, is matter of general noto- 
riety—reported in every newspaper, 
and considered and discussed by 
every reader; but what is done 
quietly by daylight in close com- 
mittee-rooms “ up-stairs,” is known 
only to the few. As the hardest work, 
however, of individual members is 
often done in those rooms, so, often, is 
the aggregate utility of a session to 
be found rather in the growth of 
good work done in those rooms than 
in the more ostentatious proceedings 
of the “House.” The “wool” is 
often most plentiful where the “ ery” 
is least sonorous. 

The past session, so famous for 
much cry, has not been wholly barren 
of wool. If we will condescend to 


look for it “up-stairs,” we may find 
that much useful work has been done. 
Of this it is no part of our present 
business to take stock—we have only 
to do with one item in the account. 
A Select Committee, of which Lord 
Stanley was chairman, and Mr, Monck- 
ton Milnes,* Colonel Sykes, Sir W. 
Hayter, Sir Stafford Northcote, and 
others, were members, sat at intervals 
during the months of March, April, 
May, and June, to take evidence and 
to report upon the subject of “ Civil 
Service Appointments ;” and in July 
their Report was given in. The Com- 
mittee “directed their inquiries to 
two points.” They “ endeavoured to 
ascertain, first, what has been the 
actual working of the system of 
junior appointments now in force, 
and its effect upon the public ser- 
vice ; and, secondly, what proposals 
for its improvement have been sug- 
gested by those most competent to 





* Mr. Milnes, since this article has been in type, has publicly repudiated in a 


speech at Pontefract, all concern in the Committee’s Report. He says that he had 
the honour to be in a minority. The following remarks are so much in accordance 
with what we have written on the subject of competitive examinations, that we are 
glad to give them a place here: —“ During the Tate session I served upon several 
committees, one upon the question of opening the Civil Service to competition. I 
was in a minority in that committee, because I do not think it an enormous advan- 
tage to set every young man thinking how he may become an exciseman. (A laugh, 
and “ Hear, hear.”) The effect of directing the attention of every family to the pub- 
lic service must have a tendency to extend that service, whereas we ought to do all 
we can to diminish its cost. I desire to see the work of every public office done 
diligently and honourably, but I do not wish to have this expensive machinery for 
the examination of the Civil Service. I believe, too, that the operation of the present 
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form an opinion.” The witnesses 
examined were some of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the perma- 
nent Civil Service of the country— 
Mr. Maitland, Mr. Horace Mann, Sir 
Benjamin Hawes, Mr. Trevor, Sir 
Thomas Freemantle, Mr. Corbett, Mr. 
Timm, Mr. Sargent, Major Graham, 
Mr. Romilly, Mr. Waddington, Mr. 
Lingen, Sir R. Bromley, Mr. Ham- 
mond, Mr. Waldrom, Mr. Headlam, Mr. 
Merivale, Mr. Chester; and the Civil 
Service Commissioners, Sir J. 8. Le- 
fevre and Sir E. Ryan. The Report 
of the Committee is now before us; 
and as the subject is one in which 
we have on more than one occasion 
endeavoured to interest our readers, 
we need offer no apology for return- 
ing to it and examining the contents 
of a document of such great and 
growing public importance. 

And, in doing so, we shall observe 
as far as possible the two divisions 
of the subject to which the Commit- 
tee have confined their inquiries. 
Firstly, the “actual working of the 
system of appointments now in force, 
and its effect upon the public ser- 
vice.” But here a difficulty at once 
presents itself in the fact that there 
really is no system at all. A candidate 
for civil employment in the service 
of the State may be appointed on the 
simple nomination of the responsible 
minister in whose gift the appoint- 
ment may be; or he may receive not 
an absolate appointment, but a no- 
mination to compete for an appoint- 
ment with a limited number of com- 
petitors; or the appointment may 
be thrown into the open market, and 
he may compete for it without any 
nomination at all. The only general 
condition is, that the candidate for 
public employment shall pass an exa- 
mination of some kind or other. This 
condition of satisfactory examination 


is the only systematised part of the 
matter. The rule of appointment 
under this condition appears to be 
simple ministerial nomination, whilst 
competition, either limited or general, 
is the exception. “It appears,” says 
the report before us, “ that the total 
number of nominations to which the 
order in council of 1854 has been ap- 
plied was, up to the end of 1859, 
10,860. Of these nominations, 8039 
were of one candidate only. The 
competitors have been 2821 for 732 
appointments, or nearly four to one. 
In the last year, 1859, they were 
1179 for 259 appointments; but this 
average includes 391 persons who 
competed for nine clerkships at the 
India Office, on the only occasion on 
which the principle of an entirely 
open competition has been practi- 
cally tested.” This solitary excep- 
tion of open competition was an ex- 
periment inaugurated by the Chair- 
man of the Committee, whose report 
we are considering, when that excel- 
lent and most conscientious young 
statesman held the office of Secre- 
tary of State for India under Lord 
Derby’s Government. We speak, of 
course, with reference to the English 
Civil Service; for the-principle of 
open competition has been for some 
years applied to the Indian Civil 
Service, with what results we are 
not yet in a position to declare. 

Nor can the results of the experi- 
ment of limited competition, so far 
as the general efficiency of the ser- 
vice is concerned, be said to have 
been rendered apparent by the few 
years of trial to which the competi- 
tion system has hitherto been sub- 
jected. But still there are indica- 
tions of the practical working of the 
scheme, which, if not conclusive, are 
at least suggestive; and it does not 
appear that they are such as to 





system causes great unhappiness in private families. The number of young men 
who do not succeed must be very great, and I consider it anything but an advan- 
tage that they should enter life with a sense of disappointment and failure. I 
know that this is not the opinion of some of the best of my contemporaries. Earl 
de Grey and Lord Stanley, for example, are most earnest advocates of this sys- 
tem. Indeed, to such an extent have these noblemen carried their advocacy, 
that a foreigner was induced to believe that both of them had attained their official 
position—the one as Under Secretary for War, and the other as the late Secretary 
of State for India—by having shown in a public competition that they were bet- 
ter informed on these subjects than oayuety else. (A laugh.) I am not sure 
whether the foreign gentleman did not also believe that members of Parliament 


were elected by the same process.” (Laughter.) 
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raise any very warm hopes of the 
eventual success of the experiment. 
The majority of witnesses examined 
before Lord Stanley’s Oommittee 
seem to have given qualified an- 
swers, the aggregate result of which 
may be described as an opinion that 
the competition system has not done 
much harm. What is said in its fa- 


_ your is rather in support of the exa- 


mination of nominees than of the 
competition of candidates limited or 
general, Indeed, the promoters and 
supporters of the scheme are some- 
what unfairly given to boast of cer- 
tain improvements in the character 
of the Civil Service resulting from 
examinations, as though they were 
produced by the application of the 
competitive test. Reference is made to 
gross instances of abuse of patronage 
under the old system. For example, 
a case cited by Mr. Romilly, Chair- 
man of the Board of Audit, is dwelt 
upon in the Report of the Committee. 
* Before the Civil Service Commis- 
sion was in existence,” said that gen- 
tleman, “ there was a case in our 
office, in which a gentleman was ap- 
pointed who really could neither 
read nor write. He was almost an 
idiot, and there was the greatest 
possible difficulty in getting him out 
of the office.” The evidence of Major 
Graham, the Registrar-General, is 
also cited to show the possibility of 
the most flagrant abuses existing 
under the old system. On the occa- 
sion of the establishment of the Re- 
gistration Office, “a great number of 
those appointed were objectionable 
on account of age, on account of their 
broken state of health, and on ac- 
count of their bad character and want 
of proper qualifications.” ‘ Those 
appointed” were, in this instance, 
we presume, the district registrars, 
in town and country, whose duties 
may be performed without the exer- 
cise of any very great intelligence 
or activity. In the Registrar-Gene- 
ral’s own office higher qualifications 
were doubtless required for the due 
performance of the departmental 
duties. But here also there was a 
lamentable display of inefficiency. 
“The Accountant,” we are told, 
“had to be removed for ineffi- 
ciency; the ‘Deputy-Registrar did 
not attend the o fice for fifteen 


months, when his appointment was 
cancelled as unnecessary ; the services 
of the Solicitor attached to the office 
were also not required, and his duties 
were transferred to the Solicitor of 
the Treasury. Twelve of the least 
efficient clerks were discharged by 
Major Graham on his appointment 
in 1842, and eleven or twelve more 
have been removed in subsequent 
years on the same ground; besides 
four who were dismissed by Major 
Graham’s predecessor for disgraceful 
conduct.” It is not assumed that 
such a discreditable state of things 
existed generally in the Civil Service 
before the appointment of the Com- 
mission, It is disgraceful to the 
country that it should have existed 
at all; but we believe that it may be 
regarded as a wholly exceptional 
case. A new department was estab- 
lished; a large number of offices 
were created; and sufficient care 
was not taken to select efficient 
persons to fill them. It was a ease 
of wholesale patronage, recklessly 
administered, such as could have 
occurred only on the establishment 
of a new depagtment. Bat that it 
ever did, or that’ it ever could, oceur, 
may be held, and not unfairly, to be 
sufficient reason for a reform of the 
system under which so gross an abuse 
of public patronage was eommitted. 
The expediency of maintaining an 
uncontrolled and irresponsible no- 
mination system we have never ad- 
vocated. But we repeat that exami- 
nation is one thing, and competitive 
examination another, and that to 
establish the necessity for the first is 
not to establish the necessity for the 
second. : 
There is a tendency in public 
affairs to rush from one extreme into 
the other. The reactionary process 
is always violent. But the violence 
is short-lived; the compensatory 
action of time soon brings round the 
just medium. It having been shown 
that a system of unconditional nomi- 
nation to the public service had in 
certain instances been injurious to 
the interests of the State, and might 
be generally injurious, there arose 
in some quarters a cry for general 
competition. An entirely open was 
to be substituted for an entirely close’ 
system. It was assumed that, by the 
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substitution of the former for the 
latter, we should obtain not only 
better men, but the very best men 
that the country can produce. More 
moderate views are now gaining 
ground, and we trust that they will 
continue to gain ground. The evi- 
dence given by the accomplished and 
experienced men examined by Lord 
Stanley’s Committee, ought to caution 
the country against the adoption of 
any violent and precipitate reforms. 
We repeat that, so far as practical 
results are concerned, the competi- 
tion system has not been fairly 
tested; but many of the ablest mem- 
bers of the permanent Civil Service 
have expressed grave doubts as to 
its beneficial working. Mr. Arbuth- 
not, Auditor of the Civil List, has de- 
clared his opinion, that the effect of 
competition has been to exclude in- 
capable men (would not simple exa- 
mination have done the same?), but 
that, “in the case of supplementary 
clerks in the Treasury, it has intro- 
duced a class of men above their 
work, and its effect so far is that a 
discontented body is created.” Mr. 
Trevor, Gomptroller of Legacy and 
Succession Duties in the Inland Re- 
venue Office, says, that he has ob- 
tained, since the appointment of the 
Civil Service Commission, a more 
highly educated class of clerks, but 
* he does not know that they have 
been superior, for the purpose for 
which he wanted them, to the clerks 
whom he had previously.” Sir 
Thomas Freemantle, Chairman of 
the Board of Customs, says, that the 
men who have entered the service 
since the appointment of the Com- 
mission have been more highly edu- 
cated, but their general qualifica- 
tions have not been higher, and their 
duties have not been better per- 
formed. ‘ Some of the heads of de- 
partments,” he adds, “ have given 
an opinion against the system, as 
making the men rather above their 
situation, and dissatisfied with the 
monotoronus duties they have to per- 
form.” Mr. Tilley, of the Post Office, 
says, that the clerks are not more or 
less useful than they were before; 
but he apprehends that “ sometimes 
those persons who have passed a 
much higher examination are less 
contented and less good clerks than 
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others not so highly trained. He 
considers that it is, on the whole, dis- 
advantageous to require candidates to 
show a knowledge beyond that need- 
ful for the performance of the duties 
which they will have to discharge 
upon their appointment.” 

We may pause here to observe that 
the Committee reply to this, that 
what is demanded for a candidate for 
a junior clerkship (‘in the office of a 
Secretary of State,” it issaid; but the 
observation will apply to other de- 
partments of the public service) “ may 
appear unnecessary if we look only 
to the duties which he has to perform 
at the time of his first appointment; 
but when it is remembered that in 
the course of some years he will be 
placed in a position of great respon- 
sibility, and will have a large share 
in the conduct of affairs, requiring 
much tact and discretion, it will be 
evident that it is important to take 
security for general intelligence, and 
for his having received a liberal edu- 
cation.” 

Now this appears to us to be 
something like a begging of the ques- 
tion. We would invite the especial 
attention of our readers to the words 
which we have indicated by italics. 
There is no necessity that the junior 
cJerk should rise to a position of re- 
sponsibility and have a large share 
in the conduct of public affairs. 
Surely there not only may be in all, 
but there is in some, government 
offices, departmental examination be- 
fore the junior clerk is permitted to 
rise to a higher grade. An examina- 
tion of this kind, intended to prove 
not the general intelligence of a 
youth, but the official qualifications 
of the man, is a substantial reality. 
If, after half-a-dozen years in the 
Civil Service, a clerk does not show 
any aptitude for the higher duties of 
his profession, he ought not to be 
promoted. There is no doubt of this 
fact. We are very certain that the 
initial examination of a boy of seven- 
teen or eighteen can afford no test 
of his capacity to undertake, after a 
period of six or eight or ten years, 
the higher duties and responsibilities 
of the Civil Service; and if, in any 
of the departments of government, 
men are promoted to such higher 
offices simply,on the strength of 
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this initial examination, a great mis- 
take is committed. An aptitude for 
administration does not manifest it- 
self at an early age, like a genius for 
the fine arts, or powers of mechanical 
invention. It is developed by cir- 
cumstances, rather than inherent in 
our nature. Promotion, therefore, 
to the higher and more responsible 
offices in a department should be 
understood to be conditional upon 
the development of this aptitude dur- 
ing the first probationary years of ser- 
vice. There can be no great hardship 
in this. It is the same in every con- 
dition of life. A youth enters a 
profession—the Law, Medicine, the 
Church—and if he does not develop 
any especial aptitude for the per- 
formance of the duties of that pro- 
fession, he remains on the lower 
steps of the ladder. A lawyer with- 
out briefs, a physician without pa- 
tients, a curate with no hope of pre- 
ferment, is in no better condition 
than a Government clerk with no 
prospect’ of official promotion. In 
the case of the public servant, in- 
deed; there would be advantages 
enjoyable by him from which the 
professional aspirant is cut off. Even 
without promotion there is an in- 
creasing salary, until the maximum 
of his class be obtained, and then 
there is the certainty of the retiring 
pension. The ablest and the most 
industrious men in all conditions of 
life will go to the front. If men are 
debarred from success in life by a 
deficiency of natural gifts, they are 
to be pitied; if, as more frequently 
happens, by indolence and negli- 
gence, they are fitting objects rather 
of contempt than of commiseration. 
Anyhow it is the law of life; and we 
do not see why the Government 
service should afford a deviation 
from it. The fact, indeed, is, that 
the idea suggested by the lunguage 
of the Civil Service Committee is a 
most mischievous one—one, the too 
general acceptance of which, we fear, 
has done very much to lower the 
general standard of our public ser- 
vants. It is far too much the fashion 
to believe that when a youth has 
once obtained admission into the 
Government service, he has nothing 
to do but to wait patiently for pro- 
motion, and that, except in cases of 
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gross incapacity or misconduct, every 
man must, in his turn, attain to one of 
the upper places and higher salaries 
of his department. The conse- 
quence of this notion is, that young 
men, on entering the public service, 
are very apt to become drowsy 
and indifferent. That great maxim, 
Strive and thrive, has no place in 
their thoughts. They believe that 
they can thrive without striving, 
and so they do not look seriously at 
the responsibilities of office, or brace 
themselves up for strenuous action. 
We believe that instances of young 
men, who, from their first entrance 
into the public service, really study 
their profession, and endeavour, by 
dint of hard work, in office-hours and 
out of office-hours, to qualify them- 
selves for the higher posts, are com- 
paratively few. A feeling of secu- 
rity arrests their efforts, and they 
subside into mediocrity, performing 
their appointed duties in a respect- 
able manner, but not preparing 
themselves to undertake more im- 
portant and responsible work. If 
promotion were less a matter of 
course, this would not be the case. 
We would offer a high premium to 
industry and ability ; but there should 
be no certainty of promotion for in- 
dolence and incapacity. 

We shall presently recur to this 
matter of rewards and punishments. 
At present, our object is to show 
that the argument of Lord Stanley’s 
Committee—that a high test of com- 
petency is demanded upon entrance 
into the service, because high quali- 
fications, if not necessary at the out- 
set of the civil servant’s career, are 
required at a later stage of it—is 
altogether invalid. It is invalid, 
because no post in the public service, 
entailing important duties and re- 
sponsibilities, should be obtainable 
by dint of mere seniority ; and it is 
invalid, because those who pass the 
best examinations as boys, are not 
necessarily those who, several years 
afterwards, will, as men, prove 
themselves the best qualified for the 
performance of higher duties. The 
experienced heads of departments, 
whose evidence we have quoted 
above, seen to be of opinion that 
the young men who enter the ser- 
vice, after evincing, in competitive or 
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other examinations, a high amount 
of educational proficiency, are apt to 
become discontented when they find 
that the work which devolves upon 
them is mere “drudgery and «de- 
tail.” They wish to be launched at 
once into the performance of high 
and responsible duties. Proud of 
the number of their “ marks,” they 
think themselves better qualified to 
perform important duties than their 
seniors, who have never passed 
any examination at all; and when 
they find that they cannot go ahead, 
like a comet, at first starting, they 
subside into a worse state of indo- 
lence and indifference than that of 
the men who, under the old system, 
have believed that, drowse as they 
may, promotion will come to them 
in due time, if they only wait long 
enough for it. 

We need scarcely repeat that we 
are as desirous as even Lord Stanley 
himself can be to keep “idiots” out 
of the service. We wish that none 
but intelligent and respectable youths 
should enter it at all. We do not 
doubt, therefore, that the establish- 
ment of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion has been a great public good. 
But we wish to caution the public 
against believing that, because some 
test of proficiency is required before 
entering the public service, resort 
should be had to the competitive test. 
Formerly youths entered the pnblic 
service without undergoing any ex- 
amination at all. This was a bad 
state of things, and it demanded 
reform. The obvious reform was, 
that every youth nominated to the 
public service should submit him- 
self to an examination. But why, 
before the sufficiency of this change 
has been tested, we should clamour 
for another and a greater one, and 
demand the test of competitive ex- 
amination, it is not easy to see. 

And assuredly no case has yet been 
made out in favour of the competitive 
system. Lord Stanley’s Committee 
observe, in their Report, that they 
agree with the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners “that the evidence hitherto 
laid before Parliament, scanty and 
imperfect as it necessarily is, makes 
strongly in favour of open competi- 
tion.” But as they had previously 
observed that the system “ had not 
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yet been allowed a fall and fair trial,” 
and that ‘the opinions expressed 
by individuals must be grounded in 
theory rather than in experience,” 
much weight is not to be attached to 
the inferences of either the Commis- 
sioners or the Committee. The most 
that they can really allege is, that no 
harm has been done. “No one has 
affirmed,” say the Committee, “ that 
the service has suffered harm by the 
adoption of the new system, whilst 
its tendency to exclude men intellec- 
tually unfit is recognised without 
exception by all.” Again we say 
that simple examination without 
competition would have excluded the 
incapables. 

Without establishing the fact that 
the competitive system is an advan- 
tageous one, the Committee “ proceed 
to consider the question—in what 
manner the advantages of the com- 
petitive test may be most conven- 
iently extended, so as to answer the 
various purposes for which it has 
been established—namely, exclusion 
of incompetent candidates; facility 
given to the intelligent and well edu- 
cated to enter the public service, 
though devoid of political patronage ; 
security for the physical and moral 
qualifications of those employed; and 
to do justice to the intellectual profi- 
ciency of al] whose claims are tested, 
however various the schools in which 
they may have been instructed, and 
the knowledge which they may pos- 
sess.” But, as the Committee declare 
that incompetent capdidates have 
been already excluded, it is obvious 
that there is nothing to be gained, 
with reference to the first of these 
purposes, by the extension of the 
system. What “security for the 
physical and moral qualifications of 
those employed” is to be derived from 
the competitive system it is not easy 
to determine. If physical qualifica- 
tions are to be tested at all by a com- 
petitive examination, young Algernon 
Binks and Theodore Tite Barnacle 
must have a round or two, after the 
manner of Mr. Sayers and Mr. Heenan, 
before the Examiners or the Civil 
Service Commissioners themselves; 
and as to their moral qualifications, 
we do not know in what manner these 
are to be proved, on the competitive 
system, unless young men are to be 
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subjected to the temptation of St. 
Anthony, or some other sore trial of 
the kind, under the superintendence 
of a board of examining divines. But, 
seriously, we should have thought 
that the certificate of the young 
man’s ordinary medical attendant— 
or, as young men are not often in the 
doctor’s hands, of the family physician 
—backed by that of a medical officer 
attached to the Commission, would 
be sufficient guarantee for the physi- 
cal soundness of the youth; and that 
those old-fashioned authorities, the 
schoolmaster and the parson, might 
be received as credible witnesses with 
respect to the moral training and the 
moral conduct of the candidate for 
public employment. Every candi- 
date, before going up for examination, 
should be compelled to produce these 
certificates, if such be not already 
the case; and we think that every 
nomination should be accompanied 
by a declaration on the part of the 
person recommending him, to the 
effect that he knows the young man 
or his fumily, that he believes him to 
be a fit person to fill the appointment 
sought, and that he, the person re- 
commending, has not directly or 
indirectly paid or received any con- 
sideration for the appointment in 
question. No very bad appointments 
to the public service could be made 
if these preliminary formule were 
observed. The system has been pur- 
sued most advantageously with re- 
spect to Indian patronage; and we 
cannot help thinking that the Home 
Service might be benefited by associ- 
ating with the name of every youth 
nominated to it, that of some respon- 
sible or sponsorial person, recommend- 
ing him to the minister in whose 
hands is the privilege of nomination. 

There are two points of view, how- 
ever, from which the competition 
question is to be regarded. It may be 
looked at, we know, from the public 
side as well as from the service side; 
and the Committee appear to have 
considered what they call “justice to 
the intellectual proficiency of all,” no 
less than the efficiency of the public 
service. We hold that this is alto- 
gether a distinct question, and one 
altogether remote from the objects 
for which Lord Stanley’s Committee 
was appointed. If Parliament had 
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decreed an inquiry into the best 
means of admitting the public gene- 
rally to offices, which have hitherto 
been obtainable only through the 
medium of patronage, it would have 
been another matter; but the effi- 
ciency of the Civil Service being the 
subject which they were commis- 
sioned to consider, we do not see that 
they had any business to take into 
consideration, as an object of in- 
quiry, the means of promoting 
“justice to the intellectual profi- 
ciency of all,” and “ facilities for the 
intelligent and well-educated to enter 
the public service though devoid of 
political patronage.” This is a 
matter which, if considered at all, 
ought to be considered with reference 
not to one but to every branch of the 
public service. Clerical preferment, 
now in the hands of chancellors, or 
bishops, or deans and chapters, or 
corporate bodies, should be thrown 
open te public competition; and 
those fat appointments in connec- 
tion with our courts of law, which 
are distributed among their friends 
by our legal magnates, ought to be 
competed for by the profession at 
large. We do not propose to enter 
into this question. On a former 
occasion we expressed some opinions 
in connection with it which we have 
since seen no reason to withdraw or 
to modify. At present we purpose 
only to consider the legitimate object 
of the parliamentary inquiry — the 
efficiency of the Civil Service. 

The Committee having accepted 
the advantages of the competitive 
system as an established fact, and 
having determined, as we have shown, 
to consider the best means of extend- 
ing it, proceed to pass in review some 
suggestions which have been offered 
by the Civil Service Commissioners, 
and by Mr. Mann, Registrar to the 
Commission, The Civil Service Com- 
missioners express a strong opinion 
in favor of general competition. 
They point out the objections, which, 
in their opinion, exist to simple ex- 
amination. “The minimum standard 
directly interferes with the discretion 
of the authorities who appoint—it 
frustrates the wishes of the patron.” 
What then? If “the discretion of 
the authorities who appoint” and 
“the wishes of the patron” (it ap- 
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pears to us that the two phrases are 
suggestive only of one idea) point 
to the introduction of incompetent 
persons into the public service, the 
sooner they are “interfered with” 
and “frustrated” the better; but 
we cannot think that the patron is 
ever likely to entertain any such wish. 
The patron satisfies his client by 
giving him a nomination to the 
service, though entrance into it is 
obtainable only by the fulfilment of 
certain conditions. “I have done 
my part,” he says, in effect, to the 
nominee. “ Here is the nomination ; 
it remains with you to determine 
whether you are to keep it or to 
lose it. I can give you the entrée of 
the service, but I cannot give you 
brains or industry.” The conditions 
do not in reality detract from the 
obligation, and no one but a fool 
would think that they do. If we 
give a friend an admission ticket to 
the opera, he is not fool enough to 
think more lightly of the kindness 
because he cannot go to his stall in 
top-boots and a “ blue fogel.” There 
are few good things in this world to 
be obtained without conforming to 
certain obligations as the conditions 
of actual possession. The favour of 
the patron is as great and as worthy 
of gratitude, whether the nominee 
takes up his appointment or not; and 
if the nomination reverts to the 
patron, he can give it to another, and 
so place two families under: an obli- 
gation by means of a single appoint- 
ment. 

These objections, therefore, to sim- 
ple examination, are not of much 
weight. Let us see what follows. 
‘*Tt causes delay and inconvenience 
by the rejection of candidates, and 
the necessity of providing others.” 
There is something apparently more 
solid in this objection, but its solidity 
is after all delusive. If it were neces- 
sary to fill up substantive appoint- 
ments post-haste, there might be 
vacancies in public departments any 
delay in the filling of which might 
occasion temporary inconvenience ; 
but the existence of supplementary 
or probationary lists, from which 
actual appointments on the estab- 
lishment may be filled, obviates in- 
convenience of this kind. Every 
public office either has, or ought to 
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have, a certain number of supernume- 
rary clerks, to be brought, as vacancies 
occur, on the strength of the estab- 
lishment; and no great public in- 
convenience can arise from one or 
two more or less of such supernume- 
raries being attached to a depart- 
ment. This, therefore, we hold also 
to be an imaginary objection. 

“But,” say the Commissioners, 
“the rejections throw unpleasant 
discredit on the patron.” If it be 
so, the “‘ unpleasantness” may have 
its advantages, for it may make 
patrons more ‘careful in their distri- 
bution of patronage. But if the 
responsibility as to apparent fitness 
of the candidate were in some mea- 
sure to be removed from the nomin- 
ating minister, by a declaration such 
as we have suggested on the part of 
the person recommending, the ob- 
jection of the Commissioners would 
be removed. The minister would 
say, and with sufficient fairness, “I 
cannot be expected to know the 
physical, moral, and _ intellectual 
qualities of all the young men whom 
I nominate to the public service, 
but Mr. Jones was recommended to 
me by Sir Thomas Brown, who de- 
clared that he knew the young man’s 
family, and believed him to be a fit 
person for employment in the ser- 
vice of Government. I know Sir 
Thomas Brown to be an honourable 
gentleman, and I accepted his re- 
commendation.” This would be the 
position in which the minister would 
stand with respect to the patronage 
in -his gift; and if, under such cir- 
cumstances, his nominees were re- 
jected, there would be no discredit 
in it. Moreover, we are somewhat 
disposed to think that, under such 
circumstances, the rejection of a 
candidate thus vouched for, would 
not be an event of very frequent oc- 
currence. It is worthy of considera- 
tion whether the publication of oc- 
casional lists of Government no- 
minees, showing by whom nomin- 
ated, by whom recommended, and 
whether accepted or rejected by the 
Civil Service Commissioners, might 
not tend to diminish jobbery, and 
materially to reduce the number of 
bad appointments. 

“If the rejections are frequent,” 
it is alleged—the words being those 
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of the Committee, following out the 
opinions of the Commissioners— 
“their frequency, instead of being 
ascribed to the unfitness of those 
sent up to pass, is attributed to the 
standard being fixed too high.” And 
we suspect that it would be justly so 
attributed, if rejections were fre- 
quent, under any well-regulated sys- 
tem of nomination; but we have 
the strongest reasons for supposing 
that rejections would not be fre- 
quent. ‘Again, the candidate who 
fails after nomination considers him- 
self aggrieved by the loss of an ap- 
pointment which he had looked 
upon as his own, and his patron pro- 
bably shares in the feeling.” We 
have, in a great measure, disposed of 
this objection already. We will 
only add, that the rejected competitor 
is far more likely to feel himself ag- 
grieved than the rejected nominee. 
The nominee must know that his 
admission to, or exclusion from, the 
service is dependent upon himself, 
and that if he is rejected, he has 
himself only to blame. But the re- 
jected competitor may argue that he 
was not rejected because he was de- 
ficient, but because others were more 
efficient—that he was not below the 
standard of qualification, but that 
the successful competitors were 
higher above it than himself. Suc- 
cess, under such circumstances, is a 
mere matter of accident. All de- 
pends upon the degree of intelli- 
gence and amount of information pos- 
sessed by other competitors. Batches 
of competitors vary. A youth re- 
jected in August might have suc- 
ceeded if he had gone up in May. 
We repeat, therefore, that a youth 
who loses his chance of entering the 
service, really through no fault or no 
failure of his own, is more likely, 
and certainly has more cause, to 
feel aggrieved than one who, having 
no competitors, is dependent solely 
on his own exertions, and fails to at- 
tain the minimum standard of pro- 
ficiency. Indeed, the Committee 
themselves very naively observe, 
that “the candidate who fails in a 
competitive trial is not rejected as 
unfit.” Surely this is a sufficient 
answer to what they have advanced 
before on the subject of grievances. 
To be rejected not as unfit—or, in 
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other words, as fit—is surely a sub- 
stantial grievance. To prove your 
competency for a particular office 
and not to obtain it after all, is 
really a great hardship. The youth 
spends his time and his money in 
acquiring a certain amount of profi- 
ciency, and at last sacrifices it all, not, 
we repeat, because he is not proficient, 
but because others are more proficient 
than himself. Surely this is a hard 
case, and if any rejected youth has a 
right to complain, the rejected com- 
petitor who has passed a creditable 
examination is the one. He is as- 
suredly the rejected one whose fate 
the public are most likely to compas- 
sionate. 

** As to moral qualifications,” say 
the Committee, following the Com- 
missioners, “it cannot be alleged 
that in the majority of cases where 
candidates for office are nominated 
by heads of departments, there is 
any personal knowledge of the can- 
didate on the part of the minister 
nominating.” We have already sug- 
gested a remedy for this, in the shape 
of a declaratory statement on the 
part of the person recommending 
the candidate to the nominating 
minister. ‘ Oertificates of charac- 
ter,” it is added, “are required for 
those who compete; and a period of 
probation, during which the appoint- 
ment is only provisionally conferred, 
gives facilities for the discoveries of 
any defects disqualifying for office.” 
But there is no reason why these 
conditions should be attached only 
to the competition system—why 
certificates of character should not 
be demanded under the system of 
nomination—and why, under the 
latter system, the candidate should 
not be placed in the first instance on 
& supernumerary or probationary 
test, and subsequently drafted into the 
regular establishment. In fact, all 
the advantages which the Com- 
mittee discourse upon are common 
to both systems, and all the disad- 
vantages peculiar to the substitution 
of the competitive test. 

From such premises as these which 
we have examined, the Civil Service 
Commissioners draw the conclusion 
that there is nothing like the com- 
petitive system. They are in favour 
of unlimited competition, but they 
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think that it might be the safer plan 
to drift gradually into it; and so, for 
the present, they recommend a com- 
promise. ‘The limited competition,” 
they say, “may be made effective by 
means of a preliminary examination, 
which should distinguish the compe- 
tent from the incompetent candi- 
date; and, by applying the competi- 
tive examination to the competent 
candidates only in the proportion 
of three or more such candidates to 
each vacancy, the system of limited 
competition, thug arranged, would 
approach much nearer to open com- 
petition than to simple nomination.” 
Now, this appears to be an aggra- 
vation of one of the very worst 
features of the competitive system. 
Our unhappy youths are to be drag- 
ged over the slow fires of protracted 
failure. It is proposed that they 
should compete for permission to 
compete, and that then they should 
compete for the actual appointment. 
This is to compel the majority of 
candidates to spend more time and 
more money, and to subject them- 
selves to more and more painful sus- 
pense and sickness of heart, only at 
last to be bitterly disappointed. The 
first success will aggravate the bit- 
terness of the subsequent failure. It 
is bad enough to be remanded to a 
state of unemployed hopelessness 
after one competition; but to strip 
a youth bare of hope after two trials, 
and the first a succesful one, and to 
turn him adrift in the world, after 
all this waste of time and money, of 
heart and hope, would be indeed 
cruel in the extreme. We set our 
faces most strenuously against so 
inhuman a proposition, Mr. Mann, 
whose suggestions are also examined 
by Lord Stanley’s Committee, is in 
favour of open competitive examina- 
tion on a large scale, and we like his 
plan the better of the two. 

The Committee, however, though 
in favour of the open system, declare 
that, knowing the prejudices and the 
interests against which it has to con- 
tend, recommend, in the first instance, 
the adoption only of a system of 
limited competition. They recom- 
mend, accordingly, that from hence- 
forth every vacancy occurring among 
clerks in the Civil Service be com- 
peted for by not less than three can- 
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didates, to be nominated as at pre- 
sent, each of whom, in the first 
instance, shall have passed the pre- 
liminary test-examination; except in 
the case of a single vacancy, which 
shall not be competed for by less 
than five. This is, in fact, to adopt 
the very objectionable system of 
double competition recommended by 
the Civil Service Commissioners, 
We hope that we have said sufficient 
to raise not only grave doubts of the 
propriety, but a strong conviction of 
the folly and the cruelty, of adopting 
any such system. 

Bat, aftef all, it may be said that 
even by our own admission, the Civil 
Service of the country is not what it 
ought to be; that its improvement 
has not kept pace with the progres- 
sive intelligence of the nation; and 
that something ought to be done to 
raise the character and to enhance 
the competency of the working ser- 
vants of the State. We do not admit 
this. The public are not served as 
they ought to be; but all things con- 
sidered, the wonder is that they are 
served so well. There is at least one 
commendable passage in the Oom- 
mittee’s Report. Almost at the end 
of it, they very sensibly observe, that 
‘success in obtaining qualified candi- 
dates for the Civil Service must de- 
pend quite as much on the prospects 
and opportunities of promotion sub- 
sequently held out to the clerk in his 
official career, as on the immediate 
pecuniary advantages offered or 
the judicious selection of young 
men in the first instance.’ What 
really is needed to raise the charac- 
ter of the young men entering the 
Civil Service is increased inducement 
to enter it. As it now is, the pros- 
pects of the service are such as to 
induce only youths of mediocre abi- 
lity and little hope of success in the 
open market of professional compe- 
tition to launch into a career which 
presents few prizes even to the most 
successful, but which has no actual 
blanks. Whether the system of ap- 
pointment be one of absolute nomi- 
nation or open competition, the cha- 
racter of the applicants or competi- 
tors for employment in the service 
of the State must depend very much 
on the value of the presents or the 
prizes that are offered. Under ex- 
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isting circumstances, if a man has 
three sons, and he looks to the Civil 
Service to absorb one of them, the 
one selected for that service will 
jn most cases be the least intelli- 
gent, the least promising of the three. 
Let us endeavour to raise the cha- 
racter of the service itself, and all 
the rest will follow in time. At 
present we appear to be beginning 
at the wrong end. Sublata causa 
tollitur effectus. If the Civil Service 
does not entice into its ranks the 
higher intelligence of the nation, it 
is because there is nothing to tempt 
that intelligence into it. Let us do 
away with this reproach, and we 
shall no longer have to complain 
that the State is not as well served 
as private companies or individuals. 

On a former occasion ‘we offered 
some observations on the general ne- 
glect experienced even by the higher 
members of the permanent Civil Ser- 
vice; and we do not purpose to return, 
save perhaps in an incidental manner, 
to this branch of the subject. Our 
present design is to treat of the pros- 
pects of the many, not of the few; but 
it is not to be forgotten that the hon- 
ours and rewards obtainable by the 
few are so many direct stimulants to 
the many, and that a profession with- 
out any high prize is not one to at- 
tract into it men conscious of intel- 
lectual eminence and eager to assert 
it. We feel that until something is 
done to open out, through the per- 
mament Civil Service of the country, 
certain roads to honourable@distinc- 
tion, and to emancipate it in some 
measure from the overpowering dom- 
ination of the party chiefs of the 
hour, the young ambition of the 
country will not be eager to enter 
its ranks. Without these induce- 
ments, however, it is possible that 
the respectability of the service may 
be rendered even more respectable 
by some change in the present sys- 
tem of appointment and promotion ; 
and to this end we would offer, be- 
fore we conclude, a few practical 
suggestions to the consideration of 
all who take an interest in the sub- 
ject. 

But it would appear to be almost 
essential to the construction of any- 
thing like a definite system, to deter- 
mine, in limine, whether the Civil 


Service is one of many. The Civil 
Service Commissioners are perfectly 
well aware of, and are laudably anxi- 
ous to mitigate, as far as possible, the 
evils resulting from the “ fragment- 
ary character” of the service. The 
Civil Service at present appears to 
be a bundle of parts without any 
unity or cohesiveness in them. A 
youth obtains an appointment to a 
particular office; in that office, as a 
general rule, he grows grey, and out 
of that office he passes only through 
the gate of superanguation. You do 
not hear that he has obtained an 
appointment in the Civil Service, 
but in the Foreign Office or in Somer- 
set House. Now, this detached sys- 
tem, it is needless to say, has some- 
thing to recommend it. One branch 
of the public service, it may be said, 
is as much as a man can fairly master 
in his lifee We want experience—a 
thorough knowledge of detuils—a 
familiarity with men and things such 
as can only be acquired by time; and 
every one knows that “a rolling 
stone gathers no moss.” But, on the 
other hand, it is to be said that men 
are wont to stagnate if they remain 
too long in the same place; they slide 
on too smoothly in the groove, and 
grow drowsy for want of something 
to arouse them. New brooms, they 
say, sweep clean; or, to pass from 
the language of the proverb-monger 
to that of the poet— 


“A new hand, a new eye, 
May do much at our vigour’s waning point.” 


On the whole, we doubt whether 
there would be any loss of practical 
efficiency in our public offices if there 
were to be more frequent depart- 
mental changes. There would al- 
ways be power of control in heads 
of departments; and the frequency 
of change need never be such as to 
cause any Official embarrassment. 
Whilst, therefore, there is no cause 
to apprehend any departmental in- 
convenience as the result of the 
greater oneness or integrity of the 
service, there is reasonable hope that, 
by extending the area of employ- 
ment, and thus enlarging the field of 
honourable ambition, the general zeal 
of the service would be stimulated, 
and its activities increased. A man 
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with small hope of promotion in his of physical competency, and of moral 
own department, might obtain it in and intellectual character. These 
another for which heis better qualified. certificates being approved by the 
Indeed, if these departmental trans- Civil Service Commissioners, the 
fers were more frequent, there might candidates should be subjected to 
be better hope of finding ‘the right preliminary examination. All who 
man in the right place.” On the pass that examination should be. 
whole, we concur in opinion with come probationary members of the 
the Civil Service Commissioners, that service. The probationary period 
the fragmentary character of the should extend over two or three 
service is an evil to be deplored, and years. During that time, the proba- 
therefore to bemitigated. Wewould tioners may be drafted to different de- 
especially set our faces against it at partments, as they are required; the 
the outset of the civil servant’s career. Civil Service Commissioners, in mili- 
We would have no departmental no- tary phraseology, “telling them off” 
minations. The initial appointment according to the qualifications evin- 
should be simply to a Civil Service ced by them at the preliminary exa- 
(probationary) clerkship. We wish mination. At the end of their pro- 
to recommend no violent reforms, bationary period of service they 
and we have the strongest possible slould again present themselves to 
conviction that any proposal to trans- the Civil Service Commissioners with 
fer the patronage from the hands of certificates of proficiency, good con- 
the parliamentary to that of the per- duct, &c., from the departments in 
manent chief of a department would, which they have served; and if these 
in the present state of affairs, meet certificates are satisfactory they 
with no acceptance; and therefore should be subjected to a second exa- 
we do not record it. It maycome to mination, intended to test their offi- 
that some of these days. At present cial, rather than their general, com- 
all we would say is, that the nomi- petency. This examination should 
nating minister, instead of nominat- not be a competitive examination, 
ing, as now, a young man to his own any further than the relative rank 
department, should nominate gene- of the civil servant is concerned. 
rally to a clerkship in the Civil Ser- If he passes the examination at 
vice—the offices constituting the all, he should become ipso facto 
legitimate service being distinctly de- a member of the Civil Service ;* 
clared. Youths of sixteenorseventeen but he should rank with the 
might be so nominated—the Civil other men of his year according 
Service Commissioners declaring at to the comparative amount of ascer- 
the commencement of every year the tained proficiency exhibited at this 
number of nominations that may be second éxamination. We would offer 
disposed of in the course of the ensu- a still greater inducement to exer- 
ing twelve months, and these nomi- tion during the probationary period. 
nations being distributed, in accord- The clerkships thus obtained, being 
ance with some fixed rule, among distributed over a certain number of 
the different members of the Min- Government offices, the man who 
istry. These ministerial nominees passes the best examination should 
should be appointed in the manner be entitled to choose his department 
which we have already indicated. —-we must add, however, under cer- 
They should be recommended by tain conditions and with certain 
some responsible person to the Min- limitations; that is to say, the 
ister, and should produce certificates power of choice should not be ab- 





* It is open to consideration whether, in the event of failure, the youth should 
absolutely lose his nomination, or whether he should be remanded to the proba- 
tionary rank for another year. For our wor) ay we are not much inclined to 
sympathise with the miscarriage of the candidate, under such circumstances ; for 
his failure would, in a great majority of cases, be assignable to his own indolence 
or misconduct rather than to anything else. He, would, indeed, have no just 
reason to complain, if, after two or three years in a public office, he were to fail 
to satisfy the examiners of his competency to perform the duties of a subordinate 
member of the Civil Service, 
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solute, but should require to be rati- 
fied by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners. We say this to anticipate 
an objection which may not impro- 
pably be offered to this suggestion, 
to the effect that the result would be 
to secure all the ablest men for cer- 
tain favourite offices. There would 
not, under such a system, it may be 
alleged, be a fair distribution of 
talent over the different depart- 
ments. But, after all, we. are in- 
clined to think that the objection, 
though a reasonable one, exists 
rather in theory than in practice. 
Young men would not elect to enter 
this or that office on the ground of 
its real or imagined general advan- 
tages, so much as upon the score of 
the peculiar advantages which it may 
present to each of them individually. 
If, for example, his father, or any 
other near relative of the young 
clerk, holds an influential appoint- 
ment in the War Office, the youth 
will elect that department in pre- 
ference to the Treasury or the Fo- 
reign Office, though, in the abstract, 
those departments may be more 
tempting than the one elected. In 
the Indian military service, young 
men, passing out of college for the 
engineers and artillery, were allowed 
to make choice of a presidency, ac- 
cording to their rank; but no prac- 
tical disadvantage resulted from the 
system; for though the intrinsic ad- 
vantages of the Bengal presidency 
were undeniably supreme, the pecu- 
liar personal inducements which often 
invited a youth to enter the service 
of the inferior presidency, preserved 
a just equilibrium. On the benefit 
of offering a strong inducement to 
young men during their probationary 
period to qualify themselves for the 
public service, we need not enlarge. 
There can hardly be any stronger in- 
ducement than that suggested; and 
if a veto were given to the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners, there would be 
no fear of unsuitable appointments.* 
The risk, indeed, would be far less 
than under the present system. 

The young civil servant having 
now passed from the state of a pro- 





bationer to that of an established 
clerk—a regular member of the Civil 
Service—the next thing to be con- 
sidered is, how we may best continue 
to stimulate his zeal and keep alive 
his activity. We do not, in this 
paper, pretend to offer any general 
scheme for the reorganisation of the 
Civil Service; but we may observe 
here, that something of classification 
beyond that of junior and senior 
clerks is required; but whatever may 
be the different grades, we are of 
opinion that no clerk should be pro- 
moted to a higher rank by dint of 
mere seniority. We have incident- 
ally alluded to this in reply to the 
Committee’s remark, that although 
no high qualifications may be de- 
manded from the Government clerk 
on his first entrance into the service, 
he rises to higher office in course of 
time, and is invested with important 
duties and responsibilities. Now, 
we repeat that we would have no 
such rising as a mere matter of 
course. When a vacancy occurs in 
a higher class, the senior qualified 
member of the class next below it 
should be promoted; but that qua- 
lification should be severely tested. 
No clerk should be promoted with- 
out a certificate of industry, regu- 
larity, and general good conduct, 
from his immediate departmental 
or, more properly, sub-departmental 
chief; and he should be examined 
in his office, not as to his general 
attainments, which are presumed to 
have been already tested, but as to 
his official acquirements. We be- 
lieve that this practice is already in 
force in some Government offices ; 
but whether it is a substantial reality 
or a mere form, we do not pretend 
to know. Under any circumstances, 
however, it must have an advantage- 
ous effect upon the zeal and industry 
of the candidate for promotion. 
Making every allowance for the nq- 
tural unwillingness of the higher 
class of Government servants to 
blast, by unfavourable recommenda- 
tions, the prospects of the junior 
members of the service, we still feel 
assured that the mere knowledge of 





* If, for example, a youth, however distinguished in other branches, should be 


deficient in modern Janguages, the Commissioners might very properly veto his 


choice of the Foreign Office. 
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the fact that the clerk must make a 
formal display of his proficiency be- 
fore he can be promoted to a higher 
grade, must stimulate him to greater 
exertions than, in ordinary cases, he 
would be inclined to make, if his 
qualifications were subjected to no 
such test, and promotion were to be 
granted as a mere matter of course. 
The junior clerk having risen to 
the rank of senior clerk, or having 
passed from one class to another, 
until he has reached the highest at- 
tainable in the ordinary course of 
departmental promotion, he either 
conterts himself with the certainty 
of a gradual increase of pay until 
he reaches the maximum salary of 
clerkship, and, after a few years, 
subsides into superannuation; or he 
aims at higher employment, as chief 
of a sub-department in the office to 
which he belongs, or in any Sher 
more responsible and more lucrative 
post, the attainment of which is or- 
dinarily the result not of official se- 
niority, but of ministerial selection. 
And here we find ourselves in some- 
thing like a dilemma. It is held to 
be advantageous to the interests of 
the State that, with reference to 
these higher and more responsible 
posts, her Majesty’s Government 
should have the widest possible field 
of selection—that they should seek 
competent men, wheresoever they 
are to be found, without regard to 
any question of official antecedents ; 
and in order to facilitate this, an Act 
has been passed sanctioning the grant 
of superannuation allowances to such 
members of the service on a most 
liberal and encouraging scale. Now, 
this, however advantageous it may 
be to the service, is detrimental in 
the extreme to the servants of the 
State; and we cannot doubt that 
a great diminution of zeal and 
activity is the result of a feeling of 
uncertainty with respect to the 
chances of attaining one of the 
higher offices of a department, when 
those offices are open to all the 
world. It may be said, that if, in 
the department, there is an officer 
qualified to advance beyond the point 
of clerkship, or having already ad- 
vanced beyond it, to succeed to any 
still higher post that may be vacant, 
the minister will not go out of it in 
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search of a competent man. We be- 
lieve, indeed, that this is the recog- 
nised rule; but we doubt whether 
practically such is the case, or 
whether it is ever likely to be so 
whilst the parliamentary chief of 9 
department has entire control over 
all its official arrangements. It may 
be true that it will sometimes hap- 
pen, under the existing system, that 
there is no officer in a department 
qualified. to succeed to its higher 
posts; but it is worthy of considera- 
tion whether this deficiency may not 
be the result of the very want of sti- 
mulus engendered by the insecurit 
of which we have spoken. Men will 
qualify themselves for higher office, 
when they feel that they are tolerably 
safe to attain it. But assuming the 
absence of the necessary qualifica- 
tions in a particular department, 
it still remains to be considered 
whether, before going out into the 
world at large in search of a quali- 
fied functionary, it should not be in- 
cumbent on the minister to seek for 
one throughout the whole range of 
the service. Ifthe “‘ fragmentary cha- 
racter of the service” is to cease to 
exist, proficiency testified in one de- 
partment should establish a claim to 
promotion in another—never to the 
supersession of any qnalified candi- 
date in that department, but in pre- 
ference to all outsiders. If this were 
to be the case, men of good promise 
would not be discouraged by the fact 
of there being few openings for ad- 
vancement in their own department ; 
they would look to the service gene- 
rally rather than to the particular 
section of it in which they have gra- 
duated as clerks, There can be no 
practical difficulty in the way of such 
an arrangement as this. If there 
were, the intermediate agency of the 
Civil Service Commissioners would 
remove it. But the permanent heads 
of departments, under such a system, 
would be continually in commnunica- 
tion with each other, and would re- 
port, in the probable event of any 
approaching vacancy, upon the 
qualifications of the functionaries 
serving under them, for the post 
vacant in the other department. 
It may be said that these transfers 
would occasion jealousies and heart- 
burnings; but we do not see why an 
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jnterloper from another department 
should be more unwelcome than one 
from the outside world. The system 
once established and recognised, in- 
deed, we are inclined to think that it 
would be acceptable to the service 
generally. It could only be distaste- 
ful to the drones. At present, men 
have come to regard a department as 
asort of close borough, maintained for 
their own especial convenience, and 
they may, therefore, look with jeal- 
ousy and dislike upon the intrusion 
of astranger. But if such transfers 
were a recognised part of the system, 
and every man on entering the ser- 
vice felt that he had a fair chance of 
profiting by them, there could be no 
sense of intrusion in the case. The 
system would be that, to borrow the 
phraseology of the army, of regimen- 
tal promotion up to the rank of field- 
officer, after which the practice of 
line-selection takes effect. We are 
convinced that such a system would 
be advantageous alike to the service 
and the servants of the State. At 
present, a man entering the public 
service, and feeling himself bound to 
a department for the rest of his life, 
is chilled and discouraged by the 
feeling that there are very few prizes 
within his reach, and that those 
prizes may be given to a stranger, 
just as he is in a position to grasp 
them. 

We repeat, that what is really re- 
quired to supply the Civil Service of 
the country with young men of mark 
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and likelihood, and to keep up the 
general efficiency of the service, is not 
a phalanx of cramming tutors, a board 
of erudite examiners, or a system of 
competition, open or limited, but 
sufficient attractions into the service 
itself to induce young men of promis- 
ing abilities to enter it in preference 
to all other professions. There can 
hardly be a more important’ subject 
of parliamentary inquiry, but it ap- 
pears to us that our investigations 
have hitherto begun at the wrong 
end. When a man strips himself to 
fight a battle, or girds himself to 
run a race, you may be sure that he 
has ascertained beforehand that the 
prize for which he is to contend is 
worthy of his prowess. If he has 
really any good stuff in him he will 
not contend for an ignoble prize. 
Let us make the Civil Service of the 
country worthy of the best intelli- 
gence in it, and we may be sure that 
the best intelligence will enter its 
ranks. We trust that, in the course 
of the ensuing session of Parliament, 
the whole subject will be submitted 
to inquiry. The question of initial 
appointment is really a small, and, as 
we think, a comparatively unimpor- 
tant part of it. There is no more 
fear of our not getting good men 
for a good service, than of our not 
seeing good horses entered for the 
Derby, so long as to win that race 
is to win “the blue riband of the 
Turf,” with a rich pecuniary accom- 
paniment. 








“ Carpe Diem.” 


“QARPE DIEM.” 


Tne morning sun is trembling on the stream ; 
The green leaves wave in the cool morning air ; 
Nature uncovers to the welcome beam, 
And every sight is fair. 


Earth is not now, as it hath lately been, 
In winter’s dull ice-woven fetters bound : 
Flowers of all hue put on their lustrous'sheen ; 
Sweet odours float around. 


And birds of every wing and every note 
Pleasantly flutter in the pleasant groves, 
Warbling together from melodious throat 
The story of their loves. 


No storms will darken o’er the azure way ; 
Nothing will hide the sunlight’s merry march; 
Heaven will o’erhang the revelling earth to-day 
One blue unclouded arck. 


To-morrow may be dark with rain and gloom— 
Fear not, but take with thanks the present hour ; 
To-day ail pleasures in profusion bloom; 
To-day no tempests lower. 


Full wisely hath the all-foreseeing Heaven 
Hid coming sorrows from our anxious eye, 
And held in front a cloud, when man hath striven 
To read his destiny. 


For if he could behold the advancing years, 
And evil shadows fcllowing in their train, 
Things that are brightest would beget but tears, 
And double future pain. 
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PART III.—OHAPTER XV. : 


Two new and startling trains of 
thought were thus brought into ex- 
citing and tumnituous existence by 
the revelation of Mariuccia, and two 
young lives disturbed beyond any 
possibility of immediate pacification. 
There was no longer any rest for 
Francisco in his lofty nest in the 
Piazza of Trajan. He worked lan- 
guidly and by fits when he could not 
help himself; for the severest sav- 
age Spartan existence demands still 
something to answer the claims of 
nature, and it was perfectly neces- 
sary, in the first place, that he should 
live. Except for this sharp spur of 
necessity, he would have done no- 
thing but muse over the miraculons 
prospects which had opened before 
him, and make long dreamy excur- 
sions into that future, which—all 
but one initiatory step, which was 
very dark indeed, and obscured with 
a perpetual fog—blazed with the 
splendours of a fairy tale. His imagi- 
nation, much confused and baffled 
when it endeavoured to penetrate 
into the darkness of that gloomy and 
uncertain interval which lay between 
him and his glory, at last learned to 
leap over the clouded threshold, and 
enjoy the unquestionable delights 
beyond ; for, to be sure, if the young 
painter were but once proved to be 
the Duke Agostini, there was an end 
to all possible troubles and distresses. 
What had he further to fear? The 
young man mazed himself night and 
day with these dreams, He loitered 
upon his little loggia leaning over 
the railing, revelling in imagination 
in all the splendours of hisnew posi- 
tion. He avoided his old acquaint- 
ance, and found no more pleasure in 
the theatre or the café. He had not 
even the pleasant distraction of a 
sitting from the Signorina Inglese 
to disturb the solitude which he 
peopled with such dreams. He had 
lost an unspeakable amount of youth- 
ful comfort and amusement to start 
with. He was very lonely, very poor 
—lost in a world of indolent but ex- 
citing visions—by no means happy. 

VOL, LXXXVII, 


For Francisco it was as yet anything 
but good news. 

It was not much better news to 
the English Lucy. But for this the 
two would inevitably have forgotten 
each other ; parted shyly, with their 
mutual shy liking undeveloped ; with 
a little pang at the heart of each, 
and a soft recollection lasting per- 
haps throughout their lives. For 
was it not inevitable—a thing beyond 
resistance? How dared they so 
much as think of each other—these 
two, between whom fortune had 
drawn a line so rigid? But things 
were changed now. Francisco had 
ventured to speak and Lucy to hear. 
That which might have died away 
inarticulately had been spoken and 
could no longer be ignored; and a 
little money, a little more money, 
would make the young painter the 
equal, and more than the equal, of 
the little English woman. Lucy could 
not save herself from the thrill of that 
intruding thought—‘ Some time I 
shall be rich”—any more than she 
could from the compunction rising 
immediately after it, which reminded 
her that ere she could be rich her 
grandfather must die. How wicked 
she thought herself ?—how unnatural, 
how ungrateful, sometimes even how 
miserable she felt, like a traitor in 
the old man’s house. But still she 
could not help the recurrence of that 
thought. Some time she too would 
be rich; and if Francisco was still 
Francisco, and wanted that money 
then to gain his rights, the money 
should be his. But Lucy too grew 
dreamy and loved  solitude—her 
imagination was captivated perhaps 
even more than her heart. 

It was still beautiful, warm, idlers’ 
weather, and the life of an . idler 
flourishes nowhere better than in 
Rome. Francisco did nothing that 
he could help except dream, living 
imaginary glorious years as Duke 
Agostini, and forgetting the neces- 
sary days which the painter Francisco 
had to live through in the mean time, 
For what could he do? No exertion 
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of his, s> far as he could see, could 
hasten the fulfilment of his hopes. 
He had no money, and besides the 
advocates, who must be feed, public 
opinion in Rome was greatly dis- 
posed to believe that the very Tribu- 
nale itself was not proof against the 
eloquence of golden arguments. The 
young man was not an ideal hero, but 
a young Roman, brought up in the 
habits of his countrymen. If he had 
sometimes felt a passing enthusiasm 
for a special enterprise, he had never 
loved work, nor found a resource in 
it from other troubles. He had 
always been ready to make festa, 
like all his comrades. Perhaps few 
of us are deeply enamoured of our 
day’s work when we are twenty— 
and an unsophisticated Italian mind 
does not comprehend the sentiment. 
To be sure, labour is a curse and 
not a blessing. But Francisco was 
not only idle—he was miserable, dis- 
contented, restless. Things that 
were very sufficient for the orphan 
of St. Michele, did not at all answer 
the Duchessa’s son. He felt the frank 


accost of his acquaintances almost 
as an insult, and chafed at all his sur- 


roundings. This wonderful secret 
might make him great, but it had not 
made him happy. 

He was in this condition of mind 
when he received an unexpected visit 
from Gigi. Gigi had been ponder- 
ing over the strange turn of affairs 
since ever he heard of this secret, and 
the good fellow had less patience 
than his coadjutors. He had set his 
whole heart upon that festa which 
should drive all Rocca out of its wits 
and illuminate the dark side of 
Monte Cavo. He was burning to 
set about this congenial business, to 
consult old Chico of Frascati about 
the fireworks, and to arrange a gi- 
gantic tombola. Such a glorious 
prospect was not to be postpon- 
ed. Nevertheless Gigi, when he 
thought it over, acknowledged the 
difficulties. He could have brought 
himself, if not his wife, to consent to 
that mortgage of the vineyard which 
Mariuccia suggested. He could have 
screwed his resolution to the point 
of selling his donkeys—but, vast sum 
as these expedients must raise, would 
it do? At last Gigi came to a re- 
solution which relieved his mind 
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mightily. He slept soundly the 
night after that comfortable sugges- 
tion, and the next morning rose 
early, dressed himself carefully, and 
set out for Rome. When he had 
climbed with his heavy shoes up the 
long stairs, and, knocking at Fran- 
cisco’s door, asked “ Permesso ?” 
humbly outside, Francisco was, as 
usual, in the loggia, leaning over, 
and appearing to watch the passen- 
gers below. He came in reluctantly, 
with dreamy eyes, at that sound, and 
met the eager peasant with the 
excited languor of a lotus eater, lost 
in his own intoxication, and impa- 
tient of any appeal from the world 
without. 

“Don Francisco!  Lccellenza! 
Signore mio!” cried Gigi, with a 
gasp of earnestness, “come out with 
me to Rocca, and speak to Monsig- 
nore! consult with Monsignore, 
noble Don! There is nobody like 
Monsignore for knowing everything 
—for telling one what it is best to 
do My mind is at ease since I 
thought of it. Many a time has 
he asked after the little Chichino, 
and how it went with him. Come 
and consult Monsignore, illustrious 
Don!” 

“Gigi, my good fellow, accom- 
modate yourself and take breath,” 
said Francisco, thrusting a chair 
towards him. “Did Monsignore 
send thee to me ?” 

“Nay, nay, per Bacco, it was the 
holy saints that sent me!” cried 
Gigi. ‘ Yesterday we made a pro- 
cession, as your Excellency will per- 
haps remember we had the usage of 
doing; and in the church, opposite 
the blessed image of St Francisco, 
with his stigmata made in gold, and 
rays round his head that might warm 
one in a cold day—which was set up 
by Monsignore himself, as thou well 
knowest—what should come into my 
head, Signore mio, as clear as though 
the holy saint, who is thy patron, 
had said it in my ear, but ‘ Send him 
to Monsignore.’ Eccellenza, believe 
me, I could no more say my prayers, 
nor even listen to the holy litanies. 
Every time my eyes turned to the 
blessed saint, thy patron, the words 
returned to me again, ‘Send him to 
Monsignore !’ And, to be sure, when 
one thinks of it, where could you go 
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go well to ask advice? There is 
not a frate in the convent so humble 
as Monsignore, nor a cardinal so wise 
in all the sacred college. There is 
never a quarrel in Rocca, nor even in 
Albano itself, but they carry it to 
Monsignore, and he decides what is 
to be done, and makes the peace. 
And he is a judge himself, as your 
Excellency knows. Come with me, 
Chichino mio—I should say, noble 
Don!—come with me? Monsignore 
is at Rocca, and will hear all thou 
hast to say.” 

Francisco took two or three rapid 
short promenades through his room. 
He was irritated and impatient at 
the interruption, but it roused him; 
and besides, if he had not been rather 
angry to think that the idea origi- 
nated with Gigi, it was unquestion- 
ably a very good suggestion. The 
young man’s pride, however, had 
received a stimulation too extraordi- 
nary to make him yield at once to 
so humble a counsellor. He stopped 
loftily when he came in front of his 
easel, took up his palette—to set 
which had been all his morning’s 
work—and made a few energetic 
touches at a copy which he had been 
languidly dawdling over for some 
days. “I will think of it,” said 


Francisco, putting his head on one 
side, and retiring a few steps to see 
the effect of his sudden exertion. “I 
will think of it,” he repeated, after 
five minutes of such devoted work as 
he had not accomplished for some 
weeks past. Gigi made a step back- 
wards, and, watching him—confound- 
ed by his coldness and overawed by 
his talents—the honest fellow was 
deeply impressed by the imposing in- 
difference of his little Chichino. 
Those vague popular recollections—- 
associations inseparable from a ritual 
which permits at least a semi-worship 
of a picture—wherein the old pain- 
ters of Italy have a dim but universal 
immortality, came breathing across 
the unenlightened mind of the Conta- 
dino. Possibly his little Chichino 
was one of those great ones before 
whom even a Duke Agostini was 
nobody. Perhaps the painter knew 
his greatness secured, and did not 
care for his problematical “ rights,” 
Alas, poor honest Gigi! he did not 
know it was only a youthful flour. 
ish of trumpets, and that Francisco 
had a vast mind to toss palette 
and brushes out of the window, 
and set out across the Campagna 
without so mach as waiting for his 
guide. 


OHAPTER XVI. 


Monsignore lived by himself, in a 
great square house of his own build- 
ing, in the outskirts of the village of 
Rocca—lived by himself, yet not by 
himself, retaining an entresol for his 
own use, and dwelling in a kind of fa- 
therly superintending neighbourship 
with the families to whom he had let 
his superfluity of rooms. He was a 
prelate, a judge of one of the infer- 
ior courts, a politician, trusted by the 
people, and, in emergencies, by the 
government. Partisans and admir- 
ers, to which class belonged nine- 
tenths of the people who knew him, 
fondly believed that they saw in him 
a dangerous opponent to, and pos- 
sible successor of, Antonelli himself. 
Everybody knew that his own will 
alone prevented him from holding 
the rank of cardinal; and no man 
wore the purple stockings with an 
air more courtly than Monsignore 


could assume when he _ pleased. 
Nevertheless he was the village arbi- 
ter, the referee in all troubles, the 
umpire of disputes—everybody’s 
friend, counsellor, and helper—such 
a priest as might reconcile the stout- 
est Protestant to»priestdom. In his 
youth he had been “in the world,” 
a soldier, and had served in some of 
the campaigns of the empire. In his 
age he was the most genial, the most 
gentle, the most mildly human of 
men; mildly human, not passionate 
nor tragical, though an Italian: a 
natural celibate, full of calm affec- 
tions. In every Church there are 
such unmarried, childless, universal 
fathers. Monsignore was of the 
benignest type of such men, 

This was the man to whom, by 
special interference of San Francisco, 
Gigi’s thoughts had been directed, 
and on account of whom the good 
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fellow had made his breathless jour- 
ney into Rome, to fetch, if possible, 
the young hero out with him; and it 
was to the Casa Fantini, the house 
of this good priest, that Francisco 
took his way next morning, after he 
had rested from his journey and re- 
freshed himself. The young man 
made as grand a toilette as he could 
accomplish. He wanted to look 
worthy of his future dignities, and 
to impress the mind of Monsignore. 
Perhaps, too, he was anxious to recall 
as few recollections as might be of the 
little Chichino of Mariuccia’s cottage. 
In this present state of transition 
and expectation, he did not care to 
remember too clearly, even in his 
own person, the peasant thoughts 
and peasant dress of that forlorn 
little boy who, nevertheless, then as 
now, was the Dachessa’s son. 
Monsignore was a little man, lively 
and benign, with a little, light foot- 
step, a head small but sagacions, a 
face of homely features, overflowing 
with kindness. He was seated in his 
own special sitting-room, where the 
stock of books was moderate, but, 
supported by various scientific tools, 
looked respectable enough to uphold 
the learned character of the good pre- 
late, who was past his student days. 
No state or circumstances surround- 
ed this Italian ecclesiastic and possi- 
ble statesman. The villagers had free 
access to that heterogeneous room, 
where the domino-box flanked the 
telescope on the table, and a gun 
leaned against the books in the corner. 
There was no carpet on the floor to 
make the new comer’s entrance noise- 
Jess; no luxurious library-chair to 
comfort the good priest in his studies. 
Instead of the purple stockings ap- 
pertaining to his dignity, Monsignore 
wore long boots drawn over his trou- 
sers and reaching to the knee—per- 
haps a reminiscence of his old profes- 
sion—and was in common everyday 
secular dress, without any mark of 
priesthood except the small black 
gkulleap which comforted that spot 
of ecclesiastical baldness on the top 
of his head. He was busy with con- 
passes and pencils drawing out a new 
plan for his garden, which was a 
very important matter to Monsig- 
nore. He gave lingering touches to 
his sketch, and kept measuring it 
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with his compasses as he listened to 
Francisco’s story, which story did 
not much astonish the kind priest, 
He had known of it by rumour man 
years ago—-perhaps had put the facts 
together in his own mind, and drawn 
a true conclusion—perhaps had heard 
it at first-hand under the dark shelter 
of the confessional—anyhow, he was 
not very much surprised. 

“But does it not occur to you, 
figlio mio,” said Monsignore, “ that 
to send away the only son, if all had 
been just, is a thing extraordinary ? 
I cannot understand it. Your mo- 
ther would have been but too proud 
to give Il Duca an heir if all had been 
well.” 

“TI know nothing whether it was 
ill or well,” said the young man, with 
a momentary violent blush which 
faded instantly. ‘ Perhaps they were 
not good friends; they were not 
angels, Monsignore, but they kept 
together; and the Duchessa either 
took an antipathy to me, or loved 
Donna Anna too well, who had been 
so long supposed the heir; or, it may 
be, took this means of punishing the 
Duke—can I tell? but I am the 
Duchessa Agostini’s son.” 

“Yes, poverino!” said Monsig- 
nore, with a sigh, “you are that 
woman’s son: but she who has 
been capable of deserting you; 
whom you suppose capable of wrong- 
ing you to this extreme; of taking 
your rank and your rights and your 
very name from you; do you not 
think she is capable even of telling 
such a lie at the trial, if it ever come 
to a trial, as should make an end of 
your peace, my Francisco? She might 
say you were not Ii Duca’s son.” 

“‘ Monsignore, she is my mother,” 
said-Francisco. Once more his col- 
our rose violently, his heart heaved 
with a convulsive suspiration, and he 
drew himself to his fall height with 
haughty resentment and impatience. 
The good priest raised his head from 
the garden-plan and looked at him. 
He was skilled in faces. He saw 
that this view wes one which Fran- 
cisco would not take; that natural 
feeling, ambition, self-regard, rose in 
arms against that degrading idea; 
but that still a passing consciousness 
of such an abominable possibility 
quickened the haughty impatience 
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with which the young man refused 
to hear a word said against the hon- 
our of the woman who was his 
mother. For another moment Mon- 
signore bent over his compasses, very 
gently shaking his head, as though 
he made an inaudible protest under 
his breath. Then he asked quietly, 
“What then, my son, are you to 
do?” 

“T came to ask the advice of Mon- 
signore,” said Francisco. 

“ Ah!” said the good priest, “I 
know what that means; you would 
have Monsignore advise you to do 
what you wish to do. You would 
have me, who spend my life in keep- 
ing peace among my neighbours, ad- 
vise you to go to law. I love not 
the law, my son, though I have much 
to do with it; it is better to try 
private arrangement than to spend 
thy money before the Tribunale. 
All thy means - 

“ Monsignore, pardon; I have no 
means,” interrupted Francisco. 

“ Aud how then can you go to law, 
you foolish boy?” said Monsignore, 
raising bis eyebrows. “But if you 
were Piombino himself, my son, I 
should counsel thee the same. Let 
us try what they will do in the first 
place. Perhaps the Duchessa re- 
pents and will do thee justice; per- 
haps Donna Anna, who is a good 
woman, though peevish, will not 
take her brother’s inheritance. At 
the least, Francisco mio, it is thy duty 
to try.” 

“Try! 


Will the noble Duchessa 
admit such a one as I am?” said 
Francisco, reddening with bitter cu- 
riosity and eagerness at the thought. 
“Shall I submit to be called an im- 
~ or to see her hatred? No, 


onsignore; she has cut me off 
from being her son. It is not by 
her help I will recover what is my 
right.” 

“One must not stand out too much 
for one’s rights in this world,” said 
Monsignore. “One must seek one’s 
fortune in the way of peace, though 
it is not the pleasantest way ; and you 
would not wish to have a triumph 
over your mother. Patienza! I re- 
member thee the other day, little 
Chichino, saying thy catechism 
among the other children; and a 
good child, on the whole, when no- 
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body crossed thee. I knew very 
well thou wert not a villanello, my 
son, but hadst good blood in thy 
veins, howsoever it came to thee. 
Leave me to think over this case 
of thine, and if I can help thee, 
va-bene! if not, thou art none the 
worse.” 

Obliged to be content with this, 
Francisco rose slowly to take his 
leave. He was going away very 
reluctantly, trying to find some ex- 
pedient to lengthen the interview, 
and obtain some more decided pro- 
mise of help, when the old man called 
him back. “Chichino mio,” said 
Monsignore, in his most paternal 
tone, looking keenly at Francisco, and 
poising in his fingers his extended 
compasses, “imagine that I find 
means to make thy intentions 
known to the Duchessa; imagine 
that she acknowledges thee her son, 
but denies thy further rights—capito? 
and let us suppose that she offers 
thee a portion, an income, an estate, 
if thou remainest silent; what then, 
my Francisco, should thy representa- 
tive say ?” 

“Monsignore! it is not you who 
should insult me! If I am anything 
Iam Duke Agostini; not a bajocco! 
not a grosso! I cannot be silent! 
Would she pay me for my peasant 
childhood, my youth in St. Michele, 
my content which I can never bring 
back again? Monsignore, no! I 
will have nothing but my right.” 

So, with a burst of passion which 
he could not control, Francisco end- 
ed abruptly the interview from which 
he had hoped so much. A few tran- 
quillising words from the kind priest 
only proved to him that Monsignore 
sympathised in some degree with the 
torrent of excitement which had over- 
powered hii for the moment, and 
was not offended by his violence. 
But Francisco found no further com- 
fort in this conversation. He went 
away, indeed, more depressed by the 
look of compassion and sympathy 
with which Monsignore watched his 
departure than he would have been 
by a positive misfortune ; and with 
that humiliating possibility—which, 
since the very first announcement of 
this secret, he had been able to ignore 
without much difficulty—gnawing 
again with a momentary but double 
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bitterness at his heart. Monsignore, 
full of interest and affectionate sym- 
pathy for the unfortunate boy whom 
he had known all the youth’s life- 
time; Monsignore, whose judgment 
was conclusive to every soul in Rocca 
—that kind paternal authority hailed 
Francisco’s story with no exclama- 
tions of joyful surprise, no prophecies 
of coming splendour, no new title. 
The young man was nothing but 
little Chichino still to Monsignore, 
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though he was the Duchessa’s son; 
and Francisco left the house with 4 
flood of bitterness and disappoint- 
ment, inconceivable to his youthful 
experience a month ago, overflowing 


his heart. Monsignore, who knew 
the world, believed in that degrading, 
miserable alternative which it was 
shame to think of. Was this all his 
high expectations were to come to? 
and who could give him back his 
content ? 


OHAPTER XVII. 


After his disheartening interview 
with Monsignore, Francisco had no 
inclination to linger in Rocca; no- 
thing could bring him back his youth- 
ful good temper, friendliness, and 
general social amiability. As Duke 
Agostini he would have taken in very 
good part the salutations of the vil- 
lagers, but the Francisco who ought 
to be Duke Agostini was of less ami- 
able disposition ; and even Mariuccia’s 
reverential affection and the enthu- 
siasm of Gigi, who would not un- 
derstand how Monsignore could have 
discouraged the young man, added 
a little to the heart-sickness of the 
unfortunate young aspirant. He said 
to himself that they mocked him 
with that empty title which he should 
never bear. He turned aside from 
their affectionate homage as from a 
sickening and dangerous dainty. 
Solacing his tumultuous feelings with 
a self-denial which certainly was not 
necessary, he set off on foot, scorning 
the help of the vettwra. Because he 
could not have all he wanted, he 
went to the other extreme, and pun- 
ished himself after the usual fashion 
of youth; and arrived at Rome long 
after the Ave Maria, when darkness 
had closed over the Eternal city, and 
when those streets, deserted of foot- 
passengers, with their stream of car- 
riages, and the Babel of bearded faces 
to be seen through every café win- 
dow, looked dry and withered with 
the chill of the night. Francisco 
went up his long stair footsore and 
exhausted, good for nothing but rest 
—such rest as was possible in the fer- 
ment of his new life. He had no fire 
to draw his chair to and smoke his 
cigar over. There was no provision 


for such a luxury in the little, bare, 
carpetless apartment. Instead, the 
young man lighted his lamp, put on 
his cloak, and placed his little table 
ut the open window. There he sup- 
ped dismally, yet not without appetite, 
on bread and wine and some small 
slices of salami. The moonlight was 
shining on the broken pillars far be- 
low him. It bad been a festa that 
day, and there were still passengers 
in the Piazza where the lights shone 
in the shops. Life went on the same 
in spite of Francisco’s dreams. The 
skies shone alike day after day, 
though he was at one time elated, and 
at another time discouraged. How- 
ever matters went with one young 
suffering spirit or another, it makes 
no visible difference either to heaven 
or earth. 

The months of that winter passed 
in an incoherent, restless, unhappy 
fashion. Francisco did not know 
what he was doing. He painted some 
doleful copies of second-rate pictures, 
which somebody had commissioned 
from him, and lived with Spartan 
economy on the price of them. That 
warm young Roman nature of his was 
not self-denying, certainly—it did 
not run in the blood; but for a time, 
in token of hopeless spite and disgust 
against the world and his fortune, he . 
could be an ascetic—that was possible 
enough to him and his race. He had 
no hope of gaining at his easel the 
means necessary to bring his cause 
before the proper tribunal; but if 
he could not do that he could starve 
and mortify himself, which was al- 
ways some little consolation for the 
moment. His heart was so far out 
of his work, his imagination was 80 
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busy always among the chances of 
the future, that the capacity of labour, 
never too largely developed in the 

outhful Italian, had almost died 
out of him. Then, as if that splendid 
misery of a hope was not enough, 
the other tantalising imp, with his 
bow and arrows, was basy in full 
career of mischief in the troubled 
heart of poor Francisco. He haunted 
that house in the Corso like an un- 
quiet spirit. He paid Teta endless 
visits; a dozen times he had all but 
encountered the watchfal presence 
of my lord. Nor did Francisco fail 
to discover that, somehow by instinct 
—for they had never met again, even 
in the stair—the English Signorina 
was aware of the shadow that hover- 
ed about her. To tell the truth, poor 
Lucy was driven day by day to more 
frequent and more perilous thoughts 
of the young Roman and his grand 
secret. My lord’s suspicions flourish- 
ed and inereased so much without 
reason, that the lonely little girl was 
vehemently tempted to jastify them, 
and procure herself some equivalent 
for the suffering which she had to 
bear in her innocence. That subtle 
charm of an unseen lover, delicately 
careful of her privacy and maidenly 
reserve, yet always near; and the 
coarser goad of my lord’s suspicions, 
which would not permit her to forget 
the young painter had she been ever 
so much inclined, were almost too 
mnch for Lucy. Rome would have 
been inexpressibly distasteful to her, 
had it not begun to grow tenderly 
dear, and full of unspoken, unspeak- 
able associations. Somebody watched 
for her coming and going through 
those narrow streets—somebody lin- 
gered invisible in her traces, as though 
her steps left light behind them. 
Never lover spoke for himself so elo- 
quently as does a young girl’s shy, 
startled, sweet imagination, while 
the unspoken enchantment grows 
upon her. Could Lucy helpit? No- 
body loved the poor child except that 
unseen young stranger, wronged and 


, unfortunate, whom my lord would 


not permit her to forget. 

However, it was an honest and 
anconcerted accident which brought 
about their first meeting. My lord 
himself had commissioned his grand- 
daughter to bear some message to 


Sora Teta, who, to be sure, could not 
tell that Sora Teta’s apartment was 
the constant haunt of the unfortu- 
nate Francisco, After that their 
encounters were not so unfrequent ; 
and before Lucy knew, all was said, 
and the mischief irrevocably done 
and not to be mended ; for when the 
passionate young Roman opened all 
his heart to her, could the poor child 
whom nobody else loved, tell a pro- 
per little fib to her lover and turn 
him away, and shut out that light 
of youth out of her heart? She was 
very much frightened and full of a 
hundred compunctions—but what 
could she do? Question pressed upon 
her with all the fervour of a first 
wooing—her heart in her face so 
much belying that first faltering 
“No,” that the coldest spectator, let 
alone a Francisco, could put no faith 
in it. Poor Lucy, eighteen years 
old, could but confess to the truth. 

But after that confession, and the 
first surprise of it, the little English 
girl recovered herself. It was a sad- 
ly unnatural position for an English 
girl, but it was necessary now to 
make the best of what was inevitable. 
She shook the tears off her pretty 
eyelashes, and raised her little droop- 
ing head. Ah, if all went well, what 
a sweet Duchessa! one with roses 
that would grow old without wither- 
ing—a face that passion could not 
waste! but she would hear no more, 
droop no longer. It was Lucy’s turn 
to speak. 

“ Now, Signore Francisco,” said the 
little Englishwoman, with a spark in 
her blue eye that Francisco wist not 
of, “we are not to meet again. We 
—we—understand each other. But 
it must not go any further. We 
must not meet again.” 

Here Francisco fell at her feet in a 
passion of amazed reproaches and 
entreaties. Not meet again! Why 
not, in the name of everything won- 
derful? Meeting was no longer a 
matter of will—it was a necessity— 
love demanded it. Not meet again! 
say rather every hour, every day! 

But Lucy stood firm in her pro- 
priety, and was not to be moved. 
“Grandpapa is the only friend I 
have, and we cannot tell him,” said 
Lucy. “ Oh that I should do any- 
thing I dare not tell! but I—anm— 
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not sorry ; do not look so reproachful. 

If you cannot trust me after what you 

have made me say, why then we had 

better try to forget each other; for I 

am resolved and determined, if it 

should kill me, I will not meet you 
in.’ 

“ Ah Lucia mia! it is because you 
care nothing for me,” cried Francisco, 
in a lamentable tone. 

“ Oh, if you think so, very well! I 
do not mind,” said the little affronted 
princess. The baffled lover came to 
her feet once more. Lucy would a 
great deal rather he had stood up 
facing her without so much adora- 
tion; but still the abandon had its 
charm. 

“ Now listen to me,” said Lucy 
after an interval, with a deep and 
_ somewhat painful blush, “I never 
will leave grandpapa. I have pro- 


mised never to leave him while he 
lives ; and I pray God send him long 
life, Francisco—I do, with all my 
heart!” cried the poor little girl with 
tears, clasping her innocent hands: 
“but then—oh, I hope God will for- 
give me!—then I shall have money ; 


I will be rich. If you have not 
gained your rights before, I promise 
to come to you—to bring what I have 
to you—to win your cause. I pro- 
mise you, Francisco; although in 
the mean time I do not see you, nor 
hear from you, nor know whether 
you care for me still ; and if before 
that time ‘you are Duke Agostini, 
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you shall come and ask ‘my grandfa- 
ther for me; but we are not to meet 
again. I will make this engagement 
if you choose—but I will not make 
any other. I don’t want to part with 

ou. Do you think F shall not feel 
it? but already—oh, we have both 
been very wrong!” 

After a great deal of protest and 
remonstrance, Francisco, finding that 
he could not help himself, submitted, 
and the bargain was made accord- 
ingly ; a strange, wild, youthful com- 
pact, which both of them, notwith- 
standing, entered into undoubting, 
not afraid of its vast demand upon 
their steadfastness. Francisco, per- 
haps, had as little dread of his own 
constancy as Lucy, but he did not un- 
derstand that punctilio of honour, nor 
why they should deny themselves, 
He made a very doleful countenance 
as she prepared toleave him. “ And 
what, then, are we to do in the mean 
time?” said the satisfied but disap- 
pointed lover. Lucy turned round 
upon him once more, brightly indig- 
nant, with that spark of spirit in her 
blue eye. 

“Trust each other!” cried the 
steadfast little English girl, clasping 
her hands with a pretty gesture of 
impatience. Then she disappeared 
down the long dark stair—the deep 
black well of a stairease which look- 
ed so dark when she was gone; 
and Francisco heard her voice no 
more, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Lucy kept her word. Before long, 
indeed, Francisco learned to know 
that any attempt to controvert her 
decision was vain, and that his best 
* policy was to accept honestly the 
bargain which had been made be- 
tween them, the conditions of which 
he had vainly hoped Lucy herself, as 
the days went on, might be tempted 
to break. But Lucy was steadfast ; 
she had pledged her faith and her 
life, and the thing having happened, 
could neither disguise nor deny her 
honest sentiments; but she would 
not carry on a clandestine correspond- 
ence. She could not persuade herself 
to be sorry that Francisco and she 
had tied that silken knot, and bound 


each other, as they said, for ever— 
and she had all a girl’s satisfaction in 
that romantic and visionary compact; 
but to maintain, with her eyes open, 
a secret correspondence, was some- 
thing impossible to Lucy. She was, 
on the contrary, rigidly exact to her 
own conditions. She would rarely 
descend the stair without sending 
Reynolds to reconnoitre; and when 
she encountered by chance, from the 
carriage window, the eyes of Fran- 
cisco, he could scarcely venture to 
put to his own credit the passing 
flush of colour and momentary droop- 
ing, so resolute was the little English- 
woman in her proprieties. Francisco, 
of course, lost none of his opportuni- 
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ties. He lingered about Monte Pin- 
cio in the golden wintry afternoons, 
to catch a glimpse of the lady of 
his love, as she went submissively 
through the orthodox “airing.” Every 
Sunday morning, regular as the day, 
he was to be detected somewhere 
about the Piazza del Popolo, watch- 
ing the carriages as they drew up in 
the mud outside the gate, before the 
modest church of the English. To 
be sure, in both places there were 
plenty of young Romans like himself 
to bear him company. It was “a 
good season ;” the English church 
was crowded, and the wintry sun- 
shine across the wide piazza sparkled 
upon streams of carriages winding 
weekly to the further side of that 
gate. Young Rome loved nothing 
better than to lounge about the square 
after its own brief mass, and watch, 
with many comments, the young 
English ladies, so shy and so bold. 
Francisco had no eyes bat for the 
carriage of my lord, with Lucy dim 
and unresponsive in the corner ; Lucy, 
who, all unresponsive as she was, still 
somehow never failed to see him, 
though he changed his position a 
dozen times; but there was always 
an abundant brotherhood of young 
men not unlike himself to keep him 
in countenance. He was always sure 
of seeing Lucy on Sunday—it was 
the one certain opportunity never to 
be lost. 

Meantime the year slid round from 
autumn into spring. The winter 
vanished like a dream, unperceived 
by the unfortunate young painter, 
whose mind was bewildered by two 
of the most confusing influences 
which can mystify a young man’s 
life. It is scarcely possible even to 
say that the success of his wooing 
consoled him, Success more tapta- 
lising and unsatisfactory never per- 
plexed the soul of youth. One pre- 
fers to jump at conclusions when one 
is twenty, and the art of patience is 
not commonly learned so early in life. 
But here was poor Francisco, with 
his dazzling impossible fortune hang- 
ing over his head, perhaps to fall into 
his hands to-day, perhaps never to 
fall into his hands; and his love 
postponed into dim regions of equal 
uncertainty, all present comfort of it 
being ruthlessly snatched from him. 


‘ 





No wonder that he passed the Christ- 
mas in indifferent spirits, and, refus- 
ing the few invitations which were 
offered him to join in the New Year 
family feasts, despondently haunted 
that corner of the Corso, and o’nights 
leaned over the railing of his balcony, 
as though good advice or consolation 
of some kind might perhaps be had 
of old silent Trajan on his column, 
or of the unconcerned and steadfast 
stars, 

By-and-by the fairy link which 
bound the two young people together 
changed its character. Watching 
in the dim street at early morning, 
Francisco, warned by Teta of the ap- 
proaching calamity, saw my lord’s 
travelling carriage brought to the 
door, witnessed the callous servants 
strapping the imperials to the roof, 
and looked on, grimly observant, at 
all the luxuries of travel which were 
to make the journey bearable to m 
lord. Then Lucy came down, all 
alone but for the attendance of her 
maid—rather pale, with a thick veil 
hanging over her pretty face. The 
young man ventured to come nearer 
in the passion of the moment. Per- 
haps she did it on purpose, the poor 
little girl; perhaps it was not all 
pure grace and favour, but a private 
yearning of her own heart as well. 
My lord had not yet descended ; 
Reynolds was busy about the boxes, 
between the door of the house and 
that of the carriage; the servants 
about were only temporary servants, 
who did not accompany the Fores- 
tieri; and Lucy, with her white cheeks 
and her black veil, leaned out at the 
other window, where only Francisco 
could see the tears in her eyes. She 
said “ Farewell!” and held out her 
hand to him; then she said “ Re- 
member!” with a faint smile and 
blush, holding up an imperative little 
finger; and then, almost before the 
unfortunate young lover could retire 
from the side of the carriage, my lord 
came stumbling forth with an angry 
face and a lecture to Lucy. Why 
had she come down first ? when she 
knew his taste so well, and was quite 
aware that he detested stambling 
into a carriage over a woman’s skirts! 
Lucy made humble apologies, and 
tripped out again to let grandpapa 
arrange himself at his pleasure, her 
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black veil drooping over her face 
as she got up from her corner; and 
in the mean time Francisco hastened 
away to post himself at the gate 
- through which they must pass, and 
doubtless be detained for a few 
minutes. There once more they ven- 
tured to look at each other; then it 
was all over; was it all over? and 
nothing remaining to Francisco but 
the ‘‘Remember!” and the “ Fare- 
well !” 

The same night, however, a little 
consolation came to the yoang man 
in the shape of a letter from Monsig- 
nore, the very superscription of which, 
addressed as it was to the Jilustris- 
simo Signore, il Signore Francisco, 
without the addition of the name of 
Spoleto, which had become mightily 
distasteful to him, raised a little flut- 
ter of hope in the breast of Francisco. 
Monsignore’s letter, however, was 
very guarded and cautious, contain- 
ing nothing beyond a certain vague 
inferential encouragement. The good 
priest himself had seen the Duchessa, 
but bad gained nuthing from her; 
and Francisco grew white with a 
bitter secret rage when he heard that 
this woman, who was his mother, 
had disowned him in a frenzy of pas- 
sion, and forbidden any one, priest or 
friend, to name in her presence the 
name of the outcast whom she could 
not deny to be her son. The young 
man ground his teeth together as he 
read. She was his mother—an un- 
speakable fascination drew him to- 
wards her, though not in love. He 
watched her, when by chance he 
crossed her path, with the strangest 
eagerness and interest, and to read 
the report of her very words made 
his heart beat ; but he could not bless, 
and would not curse her. He held 
his breath when he came to her name. 
Of one thing, if of but one thing only, 
he was certain in his extraordinary 
life—she was his mother; and Nature, 
with a certain wild rage and passion, 
started up fierce in his heart at the 
sound of her name, forbidding words. 
She had no nature in her heart, that 
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weird woman ; and Francisco ground 
his teeth, but was silent, in the bit- 
terness of bis heart. 

There was, however, more than 
this in Monsignore’s letter—a_post- 
script seemingly unimportant, like 
the proverbial postscript of a woman, 
It said, “One of my friends, Ros- 
pigliosi, an aivocate, is in the café of 
the Scacchi, in the Corso, towards 
mezzogiorno, many of these days, 
If thou shouldest see him, my son— 
it is he who has the pretty Casaretti 
villa near the Albino lake—do not 
hesitate to speak ; he is of thy friends,” 

This brief hint, it may be supposed, 
set Francisco’s veins tingling. He 
could scarcely help getting up with 
a sudden impulse to seek out in- 
stantly, without a moment’s delay, 
this unknown friend. The sudden 
possibility of doing something, if only 
of telling his tale over again, inspired 
the young man. His despondency 
and listlessness gave place to all the 
eager desire and speculation of his 
years. By sight and name he knew 
Rospigliosi well enough. But did 
Rospigliosi know him? and how? 
and in what position? <A ferment of 
thoughts and questions rose within 
the young man’s mind. He went 
out, and only half aware of where 
he was going, took his way to the 
Scacchi café, and sauntered, with 
vague but eager curiosity, through 
its gossipers and chess-players, to the 
furthest end, where he sat by him- 
self in a corner, and drank his coffee, 
inspecting as well as he could the 
groups before him. When it sud- 
denly became visible and evident to 
Francisco that the observation was 
not on his side alone—that a whisper 
went about, as. those strange Italian 
telegraphic communications do, noise- 
lessly, eyebrows and fingers doing 
the greater part of them—and that 
more than one head was raised from 
the chess-table as he passed; his 
heart quickened, his face flashed ; he 
was no longer Francisco the painter, 
nameless, parentless, and poor; it 
was the dawn of a new world. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


With excitement rather increased 
than lessened by the night’s musing, 


Francisco sought the café of the 
Scacchi at noon of the next day. He 
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was quite right in supposing himeelf to 

be an object of general interest, but not 

equally correct in the idea that this 

interest had sprung up suddenly, and 

was the result of some new event yet 

unknown to him. For some time 

past, rumours of a new claimant to 

the Agostini dukedom had buzzed 

about Rome—no one knew where or 

how they originated, but the whisper 

came upon every breeze. Donna 

Anna was not a popular personage— 

her husband belonged to one of the 

very few families of plebeian origin 

who have struggled into wealth and 

honovrs in that unprogressive and 

stereotyped society; and she herself 
was a somewhat peevish good woman, 

careful and troubled about many 

things—a domestic person, always 
attended by nurses and children, not 
at all the type of great lady which 
commended itself most to the Roman 
appreciation. Then the Duchessa, a 
totally different woman, was regarded 
with that mingled disgust and dis- 
like with which the world always, 
sooner or later, visits its worn-out 
ministers in the unloveliness of their 
old age; and Rome was very ready 
to believe an evil story of the sharp 
and sour old woman who had once 
bloomed among its most famous 
beauties and Jeaders of fashion. So 
that the story passed from lip to lip, 
and naturally increased on its way. 
Curiosity, and that warm human in- 
clination to be wiser than our neigh- 
bours, which prevails at more places 
than Rome, had suggested two or 
three independent inquiries into this 
romance of the day, and the investi- 
gators found little difficulty in trac- 
ing from Rome to San Michele the 
injured child, and identifying that 
young hero with Francisco the painter. 
For many days past, though he had 
not hitherto noticed it, the men in 
the cafés had bestowed their atten- 
tion on Francisco, and the women in 
the streets paused to look after him. 
That strange social influence which 
represents in Rome what we call 
public opinion, had taken his story 
in hand, although he, absorbed in 
his own thoughts—the love that was 
so unpropitious, and the hope that 
seemed so visionary—had gone about, 
unconscious of it all, like a man ina 
dream. 
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When Francisco entered the Scacchi 
café, one of the first persons he saw 
was the Avvocato Rospigliosi, a stout 
bull-necked Roman of middle age— 
stout, gross, somewhat sensual, carry- 
ing his bullet-head and putting forth 
his full limbs with a certain bold 
animal force and freedom very char- 
acteristic of his nation. Though his 
linen was unexceptionable, and his 
dress perfectly well brushed and 
orderly, there was none of the dainty 
cleanliness of an English gentleman 
in the black-bearded Roman, whose 
beard, perpetually seized upon in the 
fervour of conversation by his large 
soft unctuous hand, bore a certain 
aroma of soup and cigars inseparable 
from that manly ornament. He had 
a large glass of milky fluid before 
him, an infinitesimal mouthful of 
absinthe to a large supply of water, 
and was engaged in noisy conversa- 
tion with some one who sipped a 
mysterious Rosolio, pink and sugary, 
at the same table. But despite of 
this talk, which was eager and ani- 
mated enough, judging by appear- 
ances, Rospigliosi, under his black 
eyebrows, saw the entrance of the 
new-comer; saw him, noted him, 
sent him a quick glance of intelli- 
gence; watched intently, but with- 
out observation, how Francisco, at a 
white fever-heat of excitement, stum- 
bled among the tables, at this time 
in the day but sparely occupied, and 
seated himself far back in the dark- 
est corner, in the shade of one of the 
pillars. It was now May, and the 
fervid summer of Rome was about 
beginning ; that refuge in the depths 
of the great cool room refreshed 
Francisco after the glare and heat, 
mental and bodily, of the streets and 
his thoughts. Unaware what he was 
doing, seeing before him the busy 
Corso glimmer through the door in 
crowds of passing figures, and be- 
tween himself and that spot of light 
the few scattered groups, which at 
once terminated and culminated in 
the burly Avvocato, at present the 
centre of all his hopes—the young: 
man swallowed glass after glass of 
the innocent Roman lemonade, and 

sat in a tremor of expectation and 

impatience indescribable, till that 
conversation which went on so 
loudly should come to a pause. Fran- 
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cisco thought these two men, whose 
talk was carried on in too high a tone 
to be important, must have been 
talking for a whole hour before they 
bethought themselves of the neces- 
sity of stopping short somewhere ; 
but at last the conversation, like 
everything else, came to an end. The 
Rosolio-drinker went briskly out with 
a “Buon giorno, Ser Antonio ;” and 
the Advocate sat alone, stretching out 
his stout limbs, pulling his black 
beard, and selecting out of a fat well- 
used cigar-case his sixth or seventh 
cigar. Perhaps this interval of poor 
Francisco’s suspense was hardest of 
all to bear. He looked on from his 
dark corner, feeling that Rospigliosi 
had watched him take his place there, 
had recognised him, and was not to 
be intruded upon; it was necessary 
to wait for his notice. But what if 
some other acquaintance should come 
in to prolong this torture a little? 
what if the Advocate himself, repent- 
ing, should go away without any re- 
cognition of the poor young painter ? 
What if but wait. Now he is 
getting up at last—stretching him- 
self—shaking all his joints free: how 
they swing through the air, those 
vast plump arms, with the large soft 
Yather greasy hands at the ends of 
them, and all those creases in the 
sleeves! Then there ensues a fizz and 
tiny flash, and the cigar is lighted; 
then is he going away—is he 
about to speak ?—trembling moment 
of suspense for Francisco! when at 
last he saunters up through the large 
dim room, and hails afar off the 
young man in his corner—* Buon 
giorno, Signore. If I am not too bold 
to match myself with such a player, 
what say you to a game of chess?” 

Francisco rose with an eager dis- 
claimer of any skill in chess, but was 
silenced by a look, and by the un- 
concerned and dauntless manner in 
which his new acquaintance went 
on— 

“Here is an agreeable corner. I 
have heard of your skill, my friend. 
I sometimes play a game with Mon- 
signore Fantini, who reports marvels 
of you, Ser Francisco ; but I am older 
than you, as you perceive, and hea- 
ven knows how much older than 
Monsignore, who is of the angels. 
I know a move or two which are 
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miracles for a checkmate. Accom- 
modate yourself, and let us try our 
fate.” 

Francisco dropped into the chair 
offered to him, following the example 
of his companion, and with a troubled 
and doubtful curiosity waited for what 
was to come next. Rospigliosi was by 
this time busy arranging the chess- 
men, bending over the table, and 
under cover of this occupation went 
on in a lower tone=— 

“‘ When you have anything private 
to consult about,” said the Avvocato, 
“ always do it in broad daylight and 
in the middle of the salone. Walls 
have ears, and pillars end in con- 
ductors. Say what thou hast to say 
as if all the world might hear, and 
the world will no longer take the 
trouble to listen. Rosso o bianco, 
amico mio?” 

* T will choose the red,” said Fran- 
cisco, with a thrill of renewed excite- 
ment. 

“Ah, because red is a colour of 
hope--e vero?” said the Advocate, 
smiling. ‘ Well, well! at your age 
we are all hopeful. And so they say 
you are an Agostini—is it true ?” 

“If you know so much of me, you 
must know that it is true,” said the 
young man, with an outburst of in- 
voluntary impatience. 

“ Ah, well, well! it may be so,” 
said Rospigliosi, with a burst of 
hearty laughter. “I knew your 
mother of old, and I would willingly 
serve you for her sake—ha, ha! I 
think she will thank me for my good 
services. I was once infatuated with 
hers—she was a beauty to wonder at, 
that woman, though you young men 
do not think so. And for gratitude, 
when I think how she used me, I 
figure to myself, my youth, how I 
shall be able to serve you.” 

These words changed the young 
listener in a moment; he was no 
longer a poor youth, hoping every- 
thing from this powerful assistant ; 
he flushed at once to the same spell 
which had moved hii before. “ Par- 
don!” said Francisco, haughtily, half- 
rising from the table. ‘ We shall 
either conclude this conversation, or 
you will do me the pleasure to say 
nothing more of the Duchessa.” 

There was-a& momentary pause ; 
perhaps, before the moment was 
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over, Francisco, in his own con- 
sciousness, had relapsed into the 
nameless young painter, forfeiting 
his sole apparent prospect of success 
by reason of the strange half-hating 
regard he had for the mother who 
hated him, and growing more bitter 
than ever against her in his heart, as 
he saw this hope glide away and dis- 
appear from him, But the effect on 
his companion was totally different. 
Rospigliosi, much startled by this 
ebullition, was at the same time 
distinctly impressed by it. He hesi- 
tated and coloured under the eye of 
the Duchessa’s son. Even the bold 
identification of his mother which 
Francisco made by this name, had 
its effect upon the Advocate. He 
had heard the entire story from 
Monsignore, and had privately re- 
ceived jin his villa in the hills the 
concurring testimony of Mariuccia 
and her son; yet had never been so 
completely convinced of the truth of 
the tale as when the young man 
started up indignant in his sight, 
and refused to hear anything said of 
the Duchessa. It was one of those 
subtle moral proofs transcending all 
evidence, of which the Advocate 
knew the power. 

“ Pardon me—TI should have been 
wiser,” said Rospigliosi; “ but have 
the complacency to take your seat 
again, and we shall mend the game. 
I am at your castle in the first place, 
Signore. Do you know who is the 
proprietor of that casinetto of mine 
—that little Czsaretti villa on the 
hill ?” 

“No,” said Francisco, entirely be- 
wildered by the sudden change of 
subject. 

“Wait a moment—you shall see 
the connection,” said Rospigliosi, 
answering the young man’s look, 
“Listen—that is the apple of my 
paradise; and it is ‘forbidden, you 
may be sure, or I should not long 
for it. The house is but let to me, 
you understand, and the amiable 
Donna of the august Lontoria house 
desires it for a nursery; and my 
villa, which I love, is to be taken 
from me when they succeed—you 
understand? Thus, you see,I have 
my interests at stake as well as 
yourself. Let us speak plainly; it 
is the best policy in daylight and in 
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the middle of a room where there 
are no listeners. Give me the Omsar- 
etti villa when you come into 

sion of your estates, and I will imme- 
diately take upon me the whole bur- 
den of the suit. I am not rich, but 
I have credit. I shall ask you for 
nothing until you are established and 
unassailable. I will provide the ex- | 
penses and conduct the suit—only 
you shall promise to repay me what 
I spend for you, and give me the 
Cesaretti villa for my fee.” 

As he warmed in the subject, the 
Avvocato forgot his own caution, and 
spoke, though low, rapidly, and with 
considerable veheinence and excite- 
ment. As for Francisco, totally taken 
by surprise and unprepared, he had 
neither breath nor words to answer. 
For the moment he looked helplessly 
in Rospigliosi’s face, strack silent by 
the sudden nearness of that vague 
fairy fortune and unbelievable splen- 
dour which had hitherto been such 
mere dreams to him. He was too 
much startled to answer by anything 
but a mere gasp of breathless interest 
—a faltering “ Come ?”—* How?”— 
to which the Advocate answered by 
repeating, himself rising to an an- 
swering climax of excitement, the 
singular proposal he had just made. 
Francisco had heard it all, every 
word, the first time; but he gained 
a moment’s breath in the repetition, 
and managed now to believe in his 
own senses, It was not a delusion 
or romance, but a simple compact of 
business—an agreement between a 
lawyer and his client—a matter 
equally interesting to the man who 
expected the Cvsaretti villa, as to 
him before whose eyes glittered the 
astonishing glory of the Agostini 
dukedom and estates. It was hard 
work to assume quietly the decorum 
and gravity necessary for an answer 
to this proposal. Francisco could 
hardly help bursting into questions : 
“Do you think it possible, then ?— 
likely ?” or into incredulous bursts of 
half-hysterical Jaughter. To assume 
the matter by such an act as the 
cession, even by promise, of a portion 
of the estate, seemed to bring the 
whole prospect so yom. | 
near him, that like a blind man sad- 
denly enlightened, he felt disposed 
to put up his hand and thrust away 
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the dazzling object which pressed so 
close upon his vision. But it is won- 
derfal how rapidly and swiftly some 
lessons are learned. By the time his 
companion, enlarging somewhat more 
than at first, had come to the end of 
what he had to say, Francisco had 
found his voice and his wits, and was 
able to make quite a dignified and 
proper answer. He accepted the pro- 
posal, to be sure, with great serious- 
ness and decorum, and entered into 
the matter with an aspect of sobriety 
which much astonished and consider- 
ably impressed the voluble Avvocato. 
Young Romans of Francisco’s age are 
not much given to concealment of 
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their feeling. Such reticence gave 
Ser Antonio an extremely high opi- 
nion of the young man; but when 
Francisco, after putting his actual 
hand and pen to the agreement, by 
which, in event of success in his 
plea, he ceded the villa Casaretti to 
his legal champion, returned to his 
little room up aloft in the Piazza of 
Trajan, you may be sure the events 
of the morning rather overcame that 
wonderful composure of his, and that 
the old bronze emperor and the dis- 
creet stars were witness to many 
an outburst of incredulous, amazed 
laughter, and to a few youthful 
tears. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Nor was Francisco permitted to 
forget his bargain. For several days 
thereafter the Advocate kept him in 
occupation, reading to him the evi- 
dence of Mariuccia and Gigi which 
he had already taken down, and 
amazing the youth with all the legal 
evidences necessary to identify him- 
self, and to prove that the infant 
who had been carried from the Agos- 
tini palace, the child who had been 
placed in San Michele, and the young 
painter on the fourth piano in the 
Piazza of Trajan, were the same per- 
son. ‘To what purpose is all this?” 
said the wondering Francisco; “am 
not I here in my own person to prove 
it?” But the Avvocato only laughed, 
and went on with his investigations. 
Of course, a return to the easel was 
impossible to the young man under 
his extraordinary circumstances; he 
could not, bursting with the hopes 
which seemed now to approach 
realization, take up a stoical posi- 
tion opposite to that copy he was 
making—copy of which, you may be 
sure, he was heartily sick, like all 
the rest of his craft in Rome, lovely 
though the picture may be in itself— 
of the Beatrice Cenci, and spend the 
livelong glowing day within those 
four small walls, with the little bal- 
cony haoging forth in that world 
of ecstatic air and sunshine, and all 
the rest of the world living out 
of doors. He was not of stoical 
character at all, nor bred to self- 
denial; Spartan, like all his country- 


men, so far as the ability to bear 
cold, to dispense with comfort, to 
live sparely, while that was inevit- 
able and could not be avoided, made 
him so, Francisco, like his country- 
men, was intoxicated by the sun- 
shine, and was not trained to com- 
mand the impulses of his nature. To 
tell the truth, it is not easy, with 
the excitement of suspense in one’s 
mind, and the possibility that to- 
day’s business will be made an end 
of upon to-morrow, to go on steadily 
notwithstanding with the present 
duty; virtuous people there are to 
be found who can do it ; but it is very 
difficult at twenty, and Francisco did 
not try. 

One of his favourite resorts was 
the house of Teta, where he was 
drawn by many attractions; to her 
alone he could speak of Lucy, no 
longer the Signorina Inglese, but 
called by a much dearer and more 
familiar title; and to her he could 
communicate something of his own 
restless excitement in the prospect 
of the approaching trial, at which 
she herself would be a valuable wit- 
ness. Lastly, there were to be found 
in a closet in Teta’s sitting-room a 
little store of English books, left 
behind her with an injunction to 
her lover to learn her language, by 
Lucy. That fervid, glorious, glow- 
ing May of Rome (not this troubled 
exceptional season, dear reader), was 
little more sympatica with the dry 
toil of a beginner learning a lan- 
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guage, than was the disturbed and 
restless condition of Francisco’s mind 
—so that he did very little good at 
it, you may believe ; but still it af- 
forded him another inducement to 
haunt that little lofty room at Teta’s, 
with its little loggia swung over the 
deep well of the courtyard, and its 
view of Monte Pincio over the house- 
tops. In the shade there, it was 
pleasant to see the sun glare upon 
the white scorched houses and wind- 
ing lines of road along the side of 
the bill, and to hear down below in 
the cool court the tinkle of the little 
fountain; and there by the side of 
the open window, Teta, buxom 
Roman matron, with her black curls 
and long gold ear-rings, her full 
shoulders and ample white apron, 
would stand for an hour at a stretch 
talking, not without full accompani- 
ment of gesture end pantomime, to 
her young visitor, in whose presence 
that stout partisan of Don Francisco 
had made up her mind never to sit 
down. 

“ Thanks to the Madonna and the 
Forestieri,” said Teta, ““I have no 
need to fear appearing before any 
Tribunale. If Mariuccia, who fears 
the Duchessa as she fears the devil— 
Sensa, Excellenza!—is not afraid to 
come forward for your Excellency’s 
rights, it is not to be supposed that 
I, who have always stood up for 
them, even against my mother, should 
draw back at the last; and as for 
my poor mother, it would not grieve 
me, Signore mio, if the Duchessa 
withdrew her favour to-morrow, and 
sent the good old woman to take 
shelter with Teta. When all the 
Forestieri are gone, and Gaetano with 
them, I am lonely by myself up 
here. Gaetano will be gone all the 
summer, travelling among the Swiss 
mountains with his family; for you 
should see how helpless they are 
without him, Don Francisco. Mi- 
lord and Milady repose themselves 
upon Gaetano; Benissimo! I am 
well content—it is life—it is neces- 
sity; one must not give up one’s 
profession, even if one has enough: to 
live upon; but what, then, have I to 
do, does your Excellency suppose? 
Go into villeggiatura, to be sure, and 
perhaps take the sea-baths at Porto 
d’Anzio where the Santo Padre him- 
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self is going by-and-by. But then I 
am all alone. I have nobody to pet 
me or to fatigue me; such a | 
is very necessary when one woul 
enjoy one’s self; and I should be very 
well content, Signore mio, to have 
my mother.” 

“ Why, then, does not Sora Cenci 
come to you? ” asked Francisco, lan- 
guidly, from his big rococo chair. 

“Eh, who can tell? She will no 
more leave the Duchessa than I 
would Gaetano,” said Teta, laughing ; 
“but I promise your Excellency she 
will not escape the Signor Avvocato. 
Such a man! I remember him 
when I was in my first youth; he 
used to be a visitor at Genzaro, at 
the villa Agostini, where your Ex- 
cellency was born. Even when the 
Duca was there he would come, that . 
Rospigliosi ; and your—your gracious 
Jather, Don Francisco, was pleased 
with the young man. Did I not 
say patienza? See what friends the 
blessed Madonna has brought to you. 
Good Monsignore, who, everybody 
knows, is one of the saints already ; 
though I do not believe the Pope 
would canonise him if he died to- 


morrow ; for we love him too well, 
we Romans !—a father, your Excel- . 
lency understands, must not yield 


too much to his children. And then 
an avvocato so clever and so lucky 
as Ser Antonio—a man who never 
loses a cause !—not to speak of your 
Excellency’s beautiful good fortune 
with the bella piccola milady, which, 
to be sure, was the beginning. 
Quanta bella! quanta buona! She 
said often to me, with her little heart 
trembling at her mouth, ‘One day, 
Sora Teta, I shall be rich’—and s0 
she shall, the little beauty! Holy 
Santa Theresa, what a sweet Duches- 
sa!—and your Excellency will be all 
the better for having an English 
wife. One may laugh, or mock, or 
push them aside as ove will, but one 
cannot overcome these Forestieri. 
Gaetano tells me it is always the 
same; when other people would stand 
still in despair, they put on their 
look of stone, these English. Ah! 
and she has it also, for ail her sweet 
eyes! I have seen it, Signore mio— 
as sweet as a child till she came so 
Jar, you perceive, Excellenza; but 
further not a step if she were to 
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die. Ah, it is grand, that look of 
stone!” 

“ You love the English, Teta,” said 
Francisco, “ and I, you perceive, love 
Lucy—it makes a difference. If all 
goes well, accoriing to you and Ser 
Antonio, I see no need my wife will 
have for any stony looks; and, for 
my part, I prefer the smiles.” 

Teta hesitated somewhat in her 
reply. ‘ Your Excellency has a noble 
spirit, as becomes you,” she said at 
last, with a slight falter, as if afraid 
of betraying something below; “ but 
it is necessary your Excellency should 
remember that all is not done when 
you have won your cause. There 
are all the princes and great houses 
in Rome, Don Francisco. Perhaps 
they will take Donna Anna’s side, 
who is of their order, and known to 
them. Perhaps they will believe 
what the Duchessa may choose to 
say. Perhaps—ah! your Excellency 
may still have your troubles, for a 
time. I pray your Excellency not to 
think all is over when your suit is 
gained.” 

“ Enough,” said Francisco, haught- 
ily; ‘“I understand, and there is 
enough said. They will remember 
that I was bred at San Michele, and 
lived on the fourth piano, and copied 
pictures for the Forestieri. Va bene! 
it is true.” 

“*Eccellenza, the Duchessa will 
say worse,” said Teta, in a low tone, 
“tor her own defence, and that they 
may not call her a monster and 
unnatural. LEccellenza, she will say 
things harder to bear.” 

“ Again I understand you,” said 
the young man, rising up and grow- 
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ing now red, now pale, with restrained 
passion; “it is a subject I will not 
discuss, Sora Teta; if I rise to m 
rights, I will rise—but if I fail, I sh 
fail. It is of little importance to any 
one but me.” 

So saying, the youth left her hast- 
ily, with that sting, which he had felt 
the momentary anguish of two or 
three times before, struck once more 
into his heart. True, he could not, 
would not believe in the dark igno- 
miny it pointed to; true, he could 
defeat any temporary influence it 
might have by those ingenious soph- 
isms by which we all manage, to 
ward off and cover up disagreeable 
objects; but still it stung him—stung 
him like a secret snake every time he 
entered upon this subject, as he said 
to himself in his haste. Everybody 
suggested it to him, in the first blush 
of the narrative of which this hideous 
inference was so easy and so vile an 
expositor; and the bitterness of these 
moments seemed, while they lasted, 
to do more than counterbalance the 
splendours of his less transitory hope. 

While Teta stood at her door 
listening to his hasty impatient foot- 
steps as they rang down the stair— 
that long staircase in which had dis- 
appeared from Francisco’s eager gaze 
the little troth-plighted maiden who 
had given him her heart and her pro- 
mise, but would not see him again— 
“ Benissimo! ” said Teta, ‘it is very 
well to be proud, Chichino mio, and 
I Jove you for it, my friend; but for 
all that, I am very glad that you will 
have fur your wife that little Sig- 
norina, with her tender little heart 
and her English look of stone.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


In the mean time Francisco had 
yet another trial to bear—a_ trial 
which, under other circumstances, 
the innocent young painter would 
have accepted heartily as an ex- 
cellent piece of good fortune and 
without any consciousness of pride 
endangered; but this young man, 
moved so entirely out of the posi- 
tion to which he had been bred, 
and brought into such a conflicting 
world of new facts and emotions, 
had learned, among other things, a 


sharper and bitterer appreciation of 
things that were unworthy of him, 
or proposals which compromised his 
honour. Perhaps the lover of the 
English Lucy must have owned that 
influence, even if there had been no 
other to move him, but the stimulat- 
ing remembrance of his distant love 
was seconded on all sides by other 
motives. He learned to restrain his 
anxieties, to bear with the suspense 
which nothing occurred to lighten; 
to hide all feeling in his own breast 
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when he heard any speculations con- 
cerning the Duchessa’s line of de- 
fence. What that line of defence 
would be, nobody seemed to doubt. 
Francisco shut his eyes, and set his 
teeth against it with the haughtiest 
resistance. He said nothing now in 
reply, but Rospigliosi himself had 
been daunted by those haughty black 
eyes of the Duchessa gleaming in pas- 
sionate reserve and silence, unknown 
to her, out of her son’s face. 

The Avvocato was proceeding with 
his evidence, collecting slowly every 
kind of corroborative proof, and 
wasting those summer days, Fran- 
cisco thought, with unnecessary and 
elaborate verifications. For it was 
summer in Rome, villeggiatura had 
not yet begun, and now that the 
reality of the sun, and the chimera, 
bigger than reality, of the fever, had 
driven away the Forestieri, Rome 
felt herself mistress of her own 
streets, and demeaned herself ac- 
cordingly. A few languid figures, 
driven by necessity, crept along the 
blazing streets in the day, but when 
the evening came the Corso was 
alive with the most brilliant faces 
and toilettes, the gayest equipages, 
the brightest groups imaginable, 
Perhaps a gleam of national arro- 
gance, which sits well on the de- 
scendants of an imperial race, per- 
haps only the natural relief of a vast 
household at finding itself relieved, 
after long endurance, of an incubus 
of visitors, gives at that period of the 
year a certain exhilaration and aban- 
don to the Roman crowd; perhaps 
only the delicious brightness of that 
crowning glory of the Italian year; 
but whatever may be the cause, it 
is certain that Rome never looks 
so gayly and joyously Roman as in 
that early glorious summer after the 
strangers are gone. And the Avvo- 
cato Rospigliosi and all his men were 
mortal, and of Roman blood, and so 
were all the official persons who had 
to do with suits at law; and so even 
were Teta and Madame Margherita, 
and all the people in San Michele 
whose evidence was necessary to 
Francisco’s cause; so that the busi- 
ness was noways advanced, accord- 
ing to the young man’s impatient 
thoughts, when the great summer fes- 
tival came round, and Rome bright- 
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ened up to keep its pyrotechnic vigil 
before St. Peter’s Day. 

It was on that eve that Francisco 
met with another great awakening 
in his life. That eve, its crimson 
sunset dying afar in ineffable circles 
of colour, ever sweeter and fainter 
as they fled through the magical 
ring of that rapid twilight; with 
the green outspreading boughs and 
trees upon Pincio flinging their out- 
lines so doubly, brightly, ecstatical- 
ly green, against that crimson and 
pink and orange, then blackening 
slowly into solemn types of trees as 
the quick darkness fell. And over 


‘Monte Mario and his brethren a 


serene sweet sky appearing out of 
the clouds, green blue with its tender 
twinkles of dilating stars; and the 
darkness gathering and falling over 
these irregular heights between, hid- 
ing big San Pietro and his lamps, 
as Time hides a great event, till its 
hour has come; and nothing clear to 
be seen here from the top of Pincio 
but the reluctant crimson lingering 
out over the distant sea, the green 
break, towards the east, of that in- 
effable serenity of sky, and close by 
the weird trees and indistinct figares 
and huge angles of houses down in 
the piazza, rising black into the at- 
mosphere, which, even in its dark- 
ness, preserved a tint of the sunset 
red. Here Francisco was waitin 
languidly among the moving crow 
to see the world-famous illumination,. 
when it chanced to him to encounter 
Monsignore, not in top-boots, as at 
Rocca, but in the full glory of his 
purple stockings, with an attendant 
in livery behind him. They had not 
met again since their interview in 
the good prelate’s study, and the 
young man was about to pass with 
a respectful salutation. Catching 
sight of him, however, Monsignore 
extended his hand with a lively ex- 
clamation. “Figlio mio,” said the 
good man, “turn and walk with me 
if you are alone. I have a great 
deal to say to you; I should have 
come to see you to-morrow if I had 
not seen you here.” 

Much flattered by an address 
which was audible enough to attract 
much observation to himself, and 
to cause, though Francisco did not 
observe it, many whispers among 
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the crowd, the young man turned at 
Monsignore’s bidding. The good 
priest took a paternal hold upon the 
youth’s arm, and led him along with 
him, to the admiration of the by- 
standers, who, if they did not, like the 
good people of Rocca, make a tute- 
lar divinity of Monsignore, still knew 
him well and liked him heartily, part- 
ly for his natural goodness, partly 
that he was in obvious disfavour with 
Antonelli, and little beloved by the 
Pope. 

“T hear from Ser Antonio what 
progress he makes,” said Monsig- 
nore; “he tells me of bis witnesses 
and pleadings, and I am glad; but, 
my son, there is still something more 
important— what of thee?” 

Francisco’s conscience smote him; 
nothing but youthful passions, wear- 
iness, and musing, could be told 
of him, and he blushed a little 
as he met Monsignore’s mild eyes 
turned towards him: they could 
scarcely see each other’s faces, and 
the churches lying below them in 
the darkness were telling out, with a 
liberal margin for differences of opi- 
nion, dropping the warning into the 
air in irregular succession, the hour 
of nine, A few moments more, and 
San Pietro, invisible yonder, would 
leap forth into the darkness, every 
line and column of him, dome, cross, 
and gallery, a living miracle of light. 
It was a fortunate diversion for Fran- 
cisco. They turned towards the front 
of the terrace, the crowd giving way 
before Monsignore; and the young 
man’s answer, such as it was, was 
Jost in the bush and tsemor of the 
bystanders waiting for the event. 

Francisco waited too with a thrill 
of excitement. His mind, in its 
over-stimulated condition, was at the 
present moment sensitive to every- 
thing. His life rushed past him like 
a flying shadow as he stood there on 
the threshold of his loftier hopes, 
with Monsignore’s fatherly hand 
upon his arm. What might have 
happened to him when next time 
San Pietro rose shining beneath 
these stars? That would be on the 
eve of holy Easter, the earliest sweet- 
ness of spring; and eyes of many an 
English girl would brighten at that 
spectacle from this same terrace. 
Should Lucy be there, and he beside 


her? Should he have claimed her 
ere that time, and offered one of the 
proudest titles of Italy to the lit- 
tle English Signorina?. Monsignore 
knew nothing of that sad complica- 
tion and double romance in the en- 
tangled affairs.of the young hero, 
nor how those two invisible fairies 
rent the youth’s heart between them; 
and it was with a little surprise that 
the good priest turned his eye from 
the blazing outline of the great Basi- 
lica, and saw indistinctly through the 
darkness how much emotion was in 
the young man’s face. 

“Coraggio!” said Monsignore, “and 


‘patienza! my son; there is need of 


both; and this—let us go out of the 
crowd a little—is what I would speak 
to thee of. How dost thou live in 
the mean time, poverino? Thinking 
of what shall be, my Chichino, we 
must not forget what is.” 

“TI live as I have always done, 
Monsignore,” said the young man. 
* T do not complain.” 

‘“*T see it, my son ; you do not com- 
plain, nor make haste to waste thy 
estate beforehand, as so many young 
men would do; and it pleases me,” 
said Monsignore. “ Believe me, there 
is nothing better for you than to con- 
tinue Francisco the painter until the 
greater title comes; but in the mean 
time thy painting is hard work for 
thee, I do not doubt, and thy thoughts 
run faster than thy brushes can fol- 
low; so that I mean to propose to 
you, my friend, to keep a few scudi, 
till 1 want them, for me.” 

“t Monsignore, for you!” exclaimed 
Francisco. 

“For me, truly. I have not a 
great deal,” said the priest, “but it 
is at thy disposal, Francisco, or any 
friend’s,” 

“It is holy coin,” cried Francisco, 
almost thrusting the kind ecclesias- 
tic from him in his fervor. ‘ Par- 
don, Monsignore, I should as soon 
take the consecrated wafer for daily 
bread ; it is the money of the orphans 
and the poor—it is not for such as 
me.” 

“ And art not thou an orphan, 
poverino ?” said the good Monsignore; 
“and besides can always render it 
back to the poor and the orphans 
when thou wilt, with as much in- 
crease as pleases thee. Figlio mio, 
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suspense is hard at thy age. I am 
concerned for thee now.” 

Francisco stood still for a moment 
among the darkling crowd. Itseemed 
to him as though a white apparition 
of the English Lucy floated between 
him and those noisy Italian groups, 
shaking a tiny hand in his face, ex- 
claiming, “ You will take Monsig- 
nore’s money—you! Then think of 
me no more! ”——with all the indig- 
nation and defiance possible to that 
positive little maid. The young 
Roman broke into tears and warm 
exclamations of gratitude and admir- 
ation, according to the fashion of his 
nation. He kissed Monsignore’s pale 
hand as he had kissed it when he 
was little Chichino. He behaved 
himself, with a total disregard of all 
reserves and reticences, in a manner 
which almost attracted the notice of 
the crowd, well accustomed as that 
crowd was to “scenes.” Francisco 
on his part did not know what it 
was to have an objection to “ a scene.” 
He did and said what came into his 
head exuberantly under the cover 
of that darkness, with San Pietro 
silently blazing in the distance—all 
its lights yellowing over into the final 
golden glory. Francisco, transported, 
had forgotten all about San Pietro 
when he kissed Monsignore’s hand. 

“But no!” cried the young man. 
“T am an orphan for your love, 
padre mio! but I am a man, and 
can work if I were twenty times 
the son of a duke. No. I will go 
back to my pictures that I have 
neglected. I will return to my work, 
Monsignore ; and you who are a saint 
out of heaven will help me with your 
prayers.” 

““My prayers are for the service 
of all my children,” said Monsignore ; 
“but thou shouldst remember, Chi- 
chino mio, that the blessed Angelico 
painted on his knees, and made pic- 
tures that it is like a prayer to look 
at. And wherefore not thou ?” 

“The blessed Angelico did not 
copy the Beatrice, my father,” said 
Francisco, meekly. “ However, this 
is certain: I will neither take Mon- 
signore’s money, nor starve, nor live 
on a loaf and a slice of cocomero as I 
have been doing. Let the Avvocato 
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and his witnesses do as they will, 
henceforward I will work and live.” 

With which resolution, Francisco, 
all a-glow with youthful pride and 
shame, tears in his eyes, a flush on 
his cheeks, and his whole person 
moved with the exaltation of excited 
feeling, left Monsignore among the 
crowd in his purple stockings, and 
hurried down the hill. As he gained 
the foot of Pincio, he came suddenly 
upon a carriage, where the poor old 
Duchessa, on her way to see the 
girandola in the Piazza, leant back 
with her old dame de compagnie be- 
side her, enveloped, soft as the June 
air was, in a world of shawls. Life 
seems to grow precious in proportion 
to the dying-out of everything more 
valuable. The Duchessa had out- 
lived love and honour, if she ever had 
them; but she was more careful than 
ever before of that poor thread of 
existence which was all that remained 
to her. As they met, the eyes of 
the two encountered each other; the 
son’s warm with noble youthful sen- 
timent and resolution, the mother’s 
cold, cruel, and eager, incapable of 
any passions but those of hatred and 
rage. Francisco passed on, after he 
had seen her, with a cloud of graver 
thoughts subduing but strengthen- 
ing the resolution in his face. But 
the Duchessa leant out of her car- 
riage to look after him, holding the 
shawls close over her withered breast. 
She scolded all the way to the Piazza 
—scolded through the fizz of the gir- 
andola—drove Cenci almost crazy 
when she went home. Perhaps in 
that moment she had recognised the 
hapless baby—the forgotten life that 
rose up so bold and strong among 
those dews of youth to confront her, 
and had seen all her plans defeated 
and all her precautions useless, She 
was a very poor old woman, that 
splendid beautiful Duchessa who 
had sent the child away; and whe- 
ther it was unnatural cruelty or a 
certain savage virtue in vice which 
prompted it, her sin had been fatally 
a failure. Here was this boy, her 
son, with her own eyes; and what 
could she do against his young vigour, 
the power and passion which she 
could see in his face? 
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Wuen the Bengal sepoys proclaim- 
ed the extinction of the Company’s 
rule, they little imagined the hands 
that were to execute the mad bulletin. 
The Home authorities had weakened 
the European garrison beyond any 
precedent of former rashness; while, 
at the same time, native prejudices 
were successively outraged, neglect- 
ed, and petted, with a caprice that 
100,000 bayonets would have been 
too few to proteet. The Pandies 
might well trust their own arm to 
wield the weapon put into their hands 
in the affair of the greased cartridges. 
It was not much that then seemed to 
be wanting to complete the overthrow 
of the edifice constructed by the 
courage and sagacity of Clive, Hast- 
ings, and Wellesley. It was but to 
massacre a few score of Europeans 
scattered up and down the country, 
without strategy, caution, or mis- 
giving—to seize on the treasuries and 
strongholds, mostly in native cus- 


tody—to proclaim a new raj—and 
“ Koompni Sahib” would pass away, 
like many a predecessor in history, 


before the far-distant resources of 
Great Britain could be collected to 
the rescue. 

In these calculations, however, the 
rebels fell into a twofold mistake. 
They did not reckon on the fight to be 
made by the victims whom they had 
destined to summary extermination 
—and it never entered their wildest 
dreams that, when the revolt should 
be known in England, the Imperial 
Legislature would be the first to bow 
to the vaticination of the Brahmans, 
and, instead of straining every nerve 
to replace the outraged representative 
of England’s majesty, itself prepare 
the bowstring that was to execute 
the award of the traitors. 

The sepoys may be pardoned their 
dual error. Not even their experi- 
ence of British daring could foresee 
the more than heroic gallantry with 
which the Indian officers and civil- 
jans turned to bay by twos and threes 
upon their merciless assailants, ar- 
rested the revolt before it could 
spread into a rebellion, and not only 
held the government, but recovered 


the lost citadel, mastered the mutiny 
and scattered the traitors, before the 
home reinforcements arrived to pros- 
trate the country more completely 
than ever under the iron heel of 
military conquest. But if India, 
with her hundred years’ experience, 
was not prepared for deeds of indivi- 
daal prowess, which have recalled 
the days of Amadis and Sir Lance- 
lot, and filled the battalions of modern 
Europe with wonder and praise, what 
sane imagination could have antici- 
pated the spectacle exhibited in the 
Palace of Westminster, when an im- 
perial Sovereign cancelled, at the 
dictation of traitors, red with the 
blood of their murdered officers, a 
commission of Government, just be- 
fore publicly renewed !—-when a Con- 
stitutional monarch was seen to 
change, in the crisis of an armed in- 
surrection, the administration agreed 
upon, after deliberate investigation, 
by the almost unanimous voice of the 
Legislature and the Nation!—when 
a great Power, outraged with every 
possible laceration of public and pri- 
vate honour, stood forward to endorse 
the treason by sacrificing its own re- 
presentative! — when a wise and 
generous nation rewarded the heroes 
who fell, or nobly conquered, in the 
unexampled struggle, by abolishing 
the Service in which they were trained, 
and placing in doubt the prospects 
which had encouraged them to em- . 
brace a life of exile with the chances 
of a premature death! 

We shall be answered that no such 
consequences were meant to be in- 
volved in the transfer of the govern- 
ment to the direct administration of 
the Crown. And if the events of this 
world were ruled by intentions, the 
answer would be complete. Of course 
we do not impute any such conscious 
treavon to the statesmen, on either 
side of the House, who concurred in 
that disastrous measure; but amid 
the weighty arguments urged against 
it, there was one that ought to have 
commanded respect, if all besides had 
been unavailing. The time selected 
for the experiment—a period of panic 
and confusion—was not only liable 
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to dishonouring interpretations, but 
excluded the possibility of a mature 
deliberation. The more we consider 
the unformed and defective statute 
which stands in our legislative code 
as the 21st & 22d Victoria, cap. 106, 
the more it seems to deserve the sar- 
casm aimed by Mr. Bright at another 
measure—that “ not twenty members 
in the House understood what they 
were doing.” 

We can have no pleasure in recalling 
objections which it is now too late to 
consider ; but the session has closed 
with another India bill, of hardly less 
importance, and equally ernde and ill 
defined ; in fact, placing in doubt the 
whole future of the Indian armies. 
The financial condition of the country, 
too, is so hopelessly involved, that it 
seems to be matter of conjecture in 
England, whether the deficit of the 
current year be six millions or nine. 
The Minister who was to restore or- 
der and abundance to the exhausted 
exchequer, has been swept away by 
deatl, and we are told that neither 
India nor England contains a com- 
petent successor. Surely it is high 
time to inquire whether there be any 


recognised system of government for 
India, or whether Parliament is con- 
tent to have followed the example 
of the sepoys, destroying everything 
and reconstructing nothing. 

In instituting this inquiry, we can 


have no party object to serve. Both 
sides of the House of Commons are 
implicated in the measures which call 
for our animadversions. The Con- 
servatives may plead the excuse of 
only following their rivals, who had 
already seized on the panic of the 
moment to pronounce the Company’s 
doom. They have also the more de- 
finite merit of devoting their foremost 
men to the service of India; while the 
Whigs, true to traditional instinct, 
continue to regard that great empire 
as the vile corpus of family and party 
patronage. To read the names of 
Ellenborough and Stanley in juxta- 
position with those of Vernon Smith 
and Sir Charles Wood, is quite 
enough to account for the disgust and 
alarm, with which nine-tenths of the 
Indian services Tegard every project 
bearing the ominous stamp of Whig- 
Liberalism. 

In the haste to get rid of the Com- 
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pany’s government, few cared to in- 
quire into the details of that which 
was to succeed. Only one change, 
indeed, seems to be possible amid 
the clash of arms, and that is to a Dic- 
tatorship. Such was, in fact, the 
effect of the statute of 1858. The go- 
vernment of the Crown was enacted ; 
but the mode in which it was to be 
exercised, the nature and limits of 
the subordinate functions, with all 
the executive establishments, and the 
entire administration in India, were 
handed over, in the loosest possible 
manner, to the newly created Secre- 
tary of State. Some attempt was 
made to fetter him with a-Oouncil of 
Indian advisers; but this was one of 
those half measures which only serves 
to indicate the perplexity of their au- 
thors. A really efficient Council would 
have reproduced the “double govern- 
ment” of the Court of Directors ;— 
for the direct. administration of the 
Crown no Council seems required bat 
the responsible Cabinet. Wavering 
between the two policies, and timidl 
shrinking from both, Parliament too 
refuge in a sham ;—a Council, to be 
advised with, or not, at the discretion 
of the Minister himself ;—a body that 
might act as a blind, but could never 
presume to be a check. The inference 
is that, while effecting a revolution 
at the fountain-head, the Legislature 
desired as little practical change as 
possible in the course of affairs. Our 
senators wished to retain as much as 
possible of the ‘agency they were dis- 
placing, and to escape as far as pos- 
sible the known tendencies of that 
which they were introducing. With 
this vague and unstatesmanlike inti- 
mation, the exhausted members re- 
tired to their rural sports, leaving 
their abortion in the hands of a Oon- 
servative Minister. 
Lord Stanley, in addition to great 

industry, and a spirit of progressive 
reform, happily preserves’ the pru- 
dence which is content to leave well 
alone. His travels had enabled him 
to form a truer appreciation of the 
Indian services than falls to the lot 
of our newspaper students; while his 
good sense, and the general policy of 
his party, secured him against the 
conceit of inaugurating the new sys- 
tem by di istarbing and ———s all 
existing institutions. 
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It is quite remarkable what little 
success has hitherto attended Euro- 
pean cabinets in the administration 
of Indian empire. The ministers of 
the Portuguese Crown, absorbed in 
domestic politics, neglected and lost 
the magnificent dominion acquired 
by its admirals and commanders. 
The French Cabinet, though eager 
for territorial acquisitions, super- 
seded their best Indian officers by 
red-tapists from home, who quickly 
dissipated a far fairer prospect of 
oriental empire than bad yet dawned 
upon their British rivals. Our own 
different fortune has been due, under 
Providence, to the wise and generous 
support extended to our Indian offi- 
cers by an administration that had 
nothing but India to care for. The 
East India Company, always resist- 
ing territorial aggrandisement, sel- 
dom fell into the folly—especially 
ruinous in the presence of Asiatic 
neighbours—of renouncing provinees 
once aequired. Still rarer were the 
instances of English injustice or illi- 
berality to those who endured exile, 
hardship, and peril in India. The 
one exception was forced upon an 
indignant public by a faction whose 
leaders disgraced their eloquence, 
and tarnished their party, by oppro- 
brious invective: against a defence- 
less prisoner. Still, Warren Hast- 
ings was not sacrificed, though the 
Court of Directors yielded to the 
storm, and even Pitt was carried 
away for a moment by the declama- 
tion of Sheridan and Burke. The 
larger Court of Proprietors, with the 
general public, stood his friends 
throughout; and when the seven 
years’ persecution ended in an hon- 
ourable acquittal upon every charge, 
the nation endorsed the verdict with 
its applause. The faction was still 
powerful enough to intercept the cor- 
onet which it has since placed on 
the distinguished head of Mr. Vernon 
Smith (!)—but the “ Great crviL1ANn” 
lived to receive the apology of the 
Co:nmons, by the House rising un- 
covered as he approached their bar, 
and the Whig palinode has been 
since nobly uttered in Macaulay’s 
Essay. Our first Governor-General 
sleeps amidst his accusers and defen- 
ders in “ that great temple-of silence 
and reconciliation,” whose impassive 
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towers looked down on the school of 
his youth, and on the hall of his or- 
deal. 

The East India Company, embody- 
ing the best qualities of our Eng- 
lish middle elasses, early discovered 
the error of the French aristocracy, 
and awarded to their Indian servants 
a scale of remuneration which placed 
them above the temptations of cor- 
ruption, and attracted to its employ 
the first talent of the nation. The 
consequences were—a Civil Service 
never equalled, and an Army seldom 
surpassed, in Europe itself. Their 
combined exertions erected the 
Anglo-Indian Empire; while through 
their family connections, its great 
riches have ever flowed in a direct 
tide into the very bosom of the 
people. It was this peculiarity 
which lent such intense interest to 
the late deadly struggle. It was not 
only the dominion of the Crown and 
the honour of the nation which 
were in jeopardy, but the people’s 
own domain; that which had been 
happily kept from the jaws of party 
politics and ministerial patronage, to 
reward the emulation, and exercise the 
charities, of the great British public. 

The same peculiarity sharpened 
the apprehensions of those who, 
like ourselves, dreaded its destruc- 
tion from the introduction of the di- 
rect administration of the Crown. 
Parliament was so far from being in- 
sensible to this danger, that it formed 
the chief subject of the little delibera- 
tion bestowed on the Act of 1858. 
Clauses were framed to secure the 
several services in all existing advan- 
tages. The army, it was said, feel- 
ing no change beyond the abolition 
of a Viceroyalty which stood between 
it and the Sovereign, eould not but 
be gratified at the measure. The 
civil service would be carefully and 
considerately cherished. The vulgar 
motives of patronage were warmly 
disclaimed; and it was demanded 
why the Queen’s Ministers should be 
less capable of protecting the public 
servants of India than the East India 
Company? Human nature, however, 
is stronger than any verbal assur- 
rances; and tothose who had breathed 
the respective atmospheres of Down- 
ing Street and Leadenhall, it was too 
obvious that the effects of the trans- 
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planting must be felt in every branch 
and twig of the tree. 

Lord Stanley was undoubtedly 
faithful to the assurances given in 
Parliament. Attending daily at the 
India House, and cultivating a cor- 
dial intimacy with those who had 
conducted its former policy, his ad- 
ministration was marked by a kind 
and judicious liberality to the Oom- 
pany’s servants. His first duty was 
to reconstruct the official staff at 
home. The Act had transferred the 
establishments of the India House 
and the Board of Control to the de- 
partment of the Indian Secretary of 
State, directing him to consolidate a 
“ permanent establishment ” out of the 
two, and awarding compensation to 
those whom it might be necessary to 
reduce. The new establishment was 
to be sanctioned by the Queen in 
Council, within six months from the 
assumption of the government. 

In performing this necessarily invi- 
dious duty, Lord Stanley desired the 
advice of the experienced heads of the 
two former departments; and pro- 
ceeding on the recognition of existing 
rights and prospects, the reconstruc- 
tion was accomplished with very gene- 
ral satisfaction. One important step 
was thus taken towards the execution 
of an Indian policy, when anything 
worthy of the name should be con- 
ceived. From the Home establish- 
ment, the Minister was called to con- 
sider the state of the Indian services. 
The army, as we have said, was de- 
signed by Parliament to remain sub- 
stantially as it had been under the East 
Iudia Company. The forces in their 
service were transferred by the Act to 
the Crown, and power was given to 
enlist recruits in England for Indian 
service only, in the Queen’s name as 
before in that of the Company. A 
“local” force was thus continued in 
each Presidency, identical with the 
Company’s armies, while the contin- 
gent of “ Queen’s troops” supplied 
from the line remained unaltered, 

This arrrangement was displeasing 
to the authorities of the Horse Guards. 
It continued at the India Office all 
the military power and patronage 
formerly possessed by the Directors; 
and it offended the Commander-in- 
Chief’s ideas of uniformity and disci- 
pline. Befure the Act was in opera- 
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tion, a demand was made for the 
transfer of the local forces to the di- 
rect authority and supervision of the 
Horse Guards, which Lord Stanley 
resisted. The question was then 
raised in all its issues before a Mili- 
tary Commission appointed to con- 
sider the future organisation of the 
Indian army. For the Horse Guards 
it was argued that two armies under 
one Crown is an anomaly unprece- 
dented in history; that there can only 
be one Queen’s army, and every local 
force must stand in an inferior and 
derogatory position; that only one 
system of recruiting at home is prac- 
ticable; and that, consequently, the 
Indian forces must consist wholly of 
native troops, the European portion 
being amalgamated with the line. 
These arguments were encountered 
by the objection to making too exten- 
sive a change; by showing that there 
had always been two armies under 
the crown in India; that the empire 
had been won and kept by their united 
arms; that it was necessary to limit 
the sphere of employment to India, in 
order to induce officers to acquire a 
proper knowledge of the country and 
its natives, and especially to prevent 
troops from being withdrawn at the 
discretion of the Horse Guards, when 
India might be imperilled by their 
absence; that reliefs from one gene- 
ral army would be constantly coming 
and going, so locking up large num- 
bers in transports, and giving India a 
succession of raw and inexperienced 
troops. Such considerations taken 
alone, might have fairly balanced 
the opposite arguments. The scale 
was turned by the general dread of 
subjecting the great middle-class 
army to the patronage of the Horse 
Guards. Those authorities have not 
lately enjoyed the confidence which 
is desirable in their own department 
of the profession; and it could not 
be forgotten that some of our great- 
est disasters in India were connected 
with their interference and patron- 
age. Their arguments, therefore, 
made little impression on the Le- 
gislature. Both Whigs and Tories 
declared in favour of the existing sys- 
tem, and the question appeared to be 
settled. 

It surprised no one to find, on the 
publication of the Commissioners’ Re- 
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port, that the Queen’s officers who 
constituted the majority, were in fa- 
vour of “ amalgamation,” while Lord 
Stanley and his Indian colleagues 
stood out as stoutly for the separate 
organization. The same division of 
sentiment appeared among the wit- 
nesses examined. Company’s officers 
and Queen’s were ranged in opposing 
ranks. Among the former were Sir 
J. Lawrence, Sir James Outram, Sir 
R. H. Vivian, Colonel Durand, Mr. 
Willoughby, and a host of Indian ser- 
vants, civil and military; the excep- 
tions, indeed, being only two civilians 
and one artillery officer—viz., Sir G. 
Clerk, Sir Charles Trevelyan, and Sir 
Archdale Wilson.* On the other 
hand, the Horse Guards were loyally 
supported by Sir Edward Lugard, 
Sir Willoughby Cotton, Sir Thomas 
Franks, and other officers of the line; 
above all, by H.R.H. the Duke of 
Cambridge, who sat on the Commis- 
sion, and took a warm interest in its 
proceedings. The India side of the 
question, as we may fairly call it, was 
espoused further by Lords Canning, 
Ellenborough, and Harris; the Horse 
Guards obtaining the adhesion of 
Lord Elphinstone, who, as a single 
authority, is perhaps inferior to no 
other person. Turning, however, from 
numbers and names to the weight 
of the respective arguments, the ques- 
tion was again determined in favour 
of the Indian view, and so rested for 
the remainder of Lord Derby’s admi- 
nistration. 

Such was the state of things when 
the fate of India again reverted to 
the Whigs; and, as if to verify the 
worst apprebensions of those who had 
dreaded the effect of these fluctua- 
tions of English politics, Lord Stanley 
was replaced by Sir Charles Wood; a 
Minister who, though tried in various 
Cabinet offices—with the universal 
aptitude that attaches to a certain 
standing in the Whig family party— 
has never impressed the world with 
a high sense of capacity, either in 
office or in Parliament. It is true 
that India had before been subject 
to his authority at the Board of Con- 
trol, but that was when the Court 
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of Directors interposed to sustain the 
first shock, and supply the defects of 
incompetency. As Secretary of Stat 
Sir Charles Wood became entruste 
with the dictatorship we have alluded 
to and we now entreat the attention 
of our readers to the manner in which 
he proceeded to exercise its unlimited 
authority. 

The first effects of the change were 
experienced in the Indian Council, 
the institution created by Parlia- 
ment, with the view of retaining as 
much as possible of the old regime, 
The Statute empowers the Secre- 
tary of State to divide this Council 
into committees, which Lord Stanley 
consistently effected as nearly as 
possible on the principles observed in 
the Court of Directors. The result 
was to continue the initiative in the 
despatch of business, with the com- 
mittee to whose department it per- 
tained. The committee reported to 
the Council; and the Secretary of 
State having considered their report, 
and consulted any of the executive 
officers he might think fit, came 
into the Council, prepared to discuss 
and decide the matter in delibera- 
tion with his parliamentary advisers. 
Sir Charles Wood has altered the 
whole process. He has removed the 
initiative to himself or one of his un- 
der-secretaries, referring any points 
he thinks fit to a committee, com- 
posed of such members of the Coun- 
cil as he may name for the parti- 
cular_ occasion. Their report, we 
understand, instead of going as a 
matter of course to the Council, is 
considered by the Secretary of State 
in private, and comes before the 
Council, if the Council is consulted at 
all, in the form that may be given 
to it in his private room. The 
members of the Council complain 
that they are reduced to the posi- 
tion of simply offering an opinion, 
when the Secretary of State may 
think fit to ask for it. When he 
has decided the question, they are 
made acquainted with the result, 
and may record their dissents if 
they please; but their collective vote, 
whether in committee or in council, 





* Sir Patrick Grant, Commander-in-Chief at Madras, subsequently wrote to 
be included in this category, expressly ne however, that the patronage 
should be reserved to the authorities in India, 
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has become absolutely powerless, 
save in the few cases where the Act 
has made the consent of the Council 
indispensable. 

Now, we are not inquiring at 
present whether Lord Stanley or 
Sir Charles Wood has best inter- 
preted the intentions of the Legis- 
Jature in establishing a Council of 
Indian statesmen. The Conserva- 
tive Minister may have been wrong, 
and his Whig successor may have 
more accurately discriminated be- 
tween the value of Indian experi- 
ence and the rights and duties of a 
Cabinet Minister. All we now urge 
is, that results have been attained 
not generally anticipated in passing 
the Act, and which entirely sweep 
away the notion of the Council being 
a check on the Secretary of State. 

The Uouncil itself has not been 
slow to discover and resent the nature 
and extent of the blow inflicted on 
its privileges; but it was in vain to 
struggle: the ground has continued 
to slip away under the feet of its mem- 
bers; and, in removing to the West 
End, the Minister will probably dis- 
cover that it was quite unnecessary 
to have brought them with him. The 
disunion naturally consequent on the 
new treatment will only irritate Par- 
liament. Official men on both sides 
of the House will feel the “incon- 
venience” of retaining colleagues who 
can correct their chief in the news- 
papers without resigning office ; and 
a short bill, to save India the salaries 
of fifteen gentlemen, who, in their pre- 
sent position, it must be confessed, 
are of no great utility to the public 
service, will provoke but little dis- 
cussion, and less opposition. 

After revolutionisigg the Council, 
Sir C. Wood proceeded to revise, a se- 
cond time, the establishment of the 
India office. The reductions having 
been completed by Lord Stanley, 
and a “permanent establishment ” 
sanctioned by the Queen in council, 
under the authority of an express 
statute, there might seem to be no 
_ power in the Secretary of State to 
effect another reorganisation. At 
all events, the Company’s servants, 
after passing the ordeal prescribed 
by Parliament on the change of 
masters, and being continued in the 
service of the Crown, thought them- 
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selves safe from further peril. But 
those who so argued knew little of 
the prerogative of the Crown in the 
Sir 
Charles Wood not only determined 
on a second reorganisation of the 
whole establishment, but obtained a 
second order in council, to sanction 
his scheme, before those who were 
most injuriously affected knew what 
was to be done with them. We can- 
not pretend to know what passes in 
the office of the Secretary of State ; 
but we hear much complaint of the 
manner in which the clerks in differ- 
ent departments have been brought 
together in one classified order of pro- 
motion. A special difficulty arising 
from the peculiar nature of the ap- 
pointments held by the gentlemen 
called “ writers,” was disposed of by 
simply omitting that word from the 
new order in council, forty or fifty 
appointments being thus cancelled at 
a stroke. Some of the holders were 
actually sent away, while the remain- 
der were drafted into the new esta- 
blishment, on greatly reduced emolu- 
ments. A further question with 
respect to a fund for the benefit of 
the widows and families of the es- 
tablished clerks has been settled by 
putting an end tothe fund altogethe?. 
The Secretary of State undertakes to 
make good the claims of existing 
subscribers from the revenues of 
India, and the door is closed 
against any new admissions for 
ever. By what process the Indian 
revenues can be legally saddled with 
this charge, or the trust-deed be 
abrogated without the consent of 
every individual subscriber and 
pensioner, are questions which the 
Legislature or the Courts may some 
day have to consider. Meantime, it 
is interesting to the Indian services, 
and to the Indian creditor, to know 
the extent of authority actually exer- 
cised by the Secretary of State over 
securities upon which they have ad- 
vanced their money. 

The Home establishment remains 
under the conviction that nothing is 
secured. The existing arrangements 
may be abrogated by Sir OC. Wood's 
successor as easily as he overturned 
Lord Stanley’s; and the Company’s 
servants, destitute of political and 
parliamentary interest, can expect 
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but little consideration in the various 
mutations of office. 

A little personal incident in these 
arrangements may serve to_ illus- 
trate the position. In the inquiry 
subsequent on the break-down of our 
commissariat and military store de- 
partments in the Crimea, attention 
was often directed to the correspond- 
ing offices under the East India Com- 
pany. We remember that some 70,000 
cases of military stores were despatch- 
ed from the India House in the course 
of a year, every one of which arrived 
with regularity and in good order at 
its destined station in India. These 
results were due to the military store 
department at the India House, long 
presided over by General Bonner. 
Lord Stanley augmented the strength 
and efficiency of this department, by 
adding an assistant inspector-gene- 
ral, inthe person of Colonel Wil- 
loughby, a Bombay artillery officer 
of experience and ability. General 
Bonner having lately closed a long 
official career by accepting the pen- 
sion to which he was entitled, it was 
natural to expect that Colonel Wil- 
loughby would succeed his superior. 
To the astonishinent, however, of 
every one, Sir C. Wood conferred the 
‘vacant office on the Hon. Mr. ‘Talbot, 
a civilian whom Lord Stanley had 
established in the appointment of 
“precis writer” in the Secretary’s 
départment. This appointment Sir 
C. Wood, always reversing the acts 
of his more distinguished prede- 
cessor, wished to abolish; and, on 
that pretext, he has actually placed 
an inexperienced clerk over the 
head of Colonel Willoughby, with 
the chief direction of the supply of 
military stores to the Indian army! 
To smoothe matters over, Colonel 
Willoughby is complimented with 
the title of Inspector-General, and 
some small addition to his salary ; 
but Mr. Talbot takes the head of 
the department, with the new desig- 
nation of “ Director-General,” and 
the salary of £1200 per annum, va- 
cated by General Bonner. 

As Sir Charles Wood, in a recent 
debate, declared, * upon his honour as 
a gentleman,” that during his admin- 
istration of the Admiralty he never 
made asingle appointment from any 
other consideration than the merits of 
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the candidate, we abstain from apply- 
ing to this transaction the brief ap- 
pellation it would be sure to receive 
if perpetrated by a less immaculate 
minister. Still, in our  benighted 
condition, we are utterly unable to 
discover what claims Mr. Tulbot 
could possess to supersede Colonel 
Willoaghby ; or what benefit can re- 
sult to the Indian army from re- 
moving the direction of its military 
stores out of the hands of an expe- 
rienced military officer to a civilian, 
who perhaps never saw anything 
approaching nearer to the subjects of 
his official charge than his own 
saddle. 

This contempt for the Company’s 
system ‘and servants at home aagured 
ill for the Indian establishments, 
Sir Charles Wood was as distinctly 
committed to the maintenance of a 
local army as Lord Stanley. Still, 
the powerful influences of the Horse 
Guards were at work on the op- 
posite track, and sundry indica- 
tions soon appeared that Ministers 
would be glad of a pretext to change 
their views. The excuse was found 
in what has been ludicrously termed 
the “ European mutiny,” a disturbance 
provoked by the Government itself, 
and ending in its ignominious defeat, 
after an undignified alternation of 
bullying and coaxing. Technically 
wrong, because the letter of the new 
act was against them, the men felt 
themselves substantially right, inas- 
much as Parliament had no moral 
right to dispose of their services be- 
hind their backs, and without their 
consent. A call for volunteers, on 
the usual terms, would have brought 
the whole force to the Qucen’s 
standard. The attempt to coerce 
them lost India a body of 10,000 
valuable soldiers, and about half a 
million of money. The dispute never 
had the slightest bearing on the 
question of a loeal force. The sol- 
diers had not been long enongh in * 
India to be infected with any local 
peculiarities. Their claim was founded 
on a transaction of the Imperial Le- 
gislature, which can .never be re- 
peated. It would have equally arisen 
among Queen’s soldiers had it been 
attempted to transfer them to another 
service: and it was dealt with by the 
saine authorities, in India and at 
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home, as dispose of all other ques- 
tions of Government, civil or mili- 
tary. Still, this disturbanee was 
seized upon as affording ground for 
the desired change of policy. Minis- 
ters announced themselves converts 
to the wishes of the Commander-in- 
Chief; and Parliament was asked to 
deliver up the whole of the Euro- 
pean troops in India to that very 
Horse Guards, whom it had pre- 
viously so much distrusted. 
The mode in which this measure 
was proceeded with is eminently 
characteristic of the kind of govern- 
ment we have established over our 
Indian possessions. The India Coun- 
cil were known to be decidedly 
averse to the change; their convic- 
tions had been strengthened by the 
inquiry that had taken place, &nd 
they were prepared to offer the 
strongest remonstrances against the 
abolition of the local armies. The 
Council were therefore quietly put 
aside, and the minister appeared in 
Parliament with a bill, on which 
his statutory advisers had not been 
consulted. Sir ©. Wood’s explana- 
tion is, that the question being 
one of Imperial rather than Indian 
policy, its decision pertained to the 
Cabinet, not the Council of India. 
While the Cabinet was deliberating, 
he could not divulge its secrets to 
the Indian councillors. When its de- 
liberations were concluded, and a 
decision arrived at by a higher power, 
there was no room to consult the 
inferior authority. Now, we cannot 
imagine any great question that 
would not admit of the same argu- 
ment. The Government of India is, 
in all its parts, the Government of 
the Crown; every question may be 
declared of imperial more than local 
interest; all must be subject to the 
ultimate decision of the Cabinet and 
of Parliament. If this be a good 
reason for excluding the Council on 
aequestion so manifestly connected 
with their experience and knowledge 
of India, it must be equally good in 
_ every other, and the Council may as 
well be abolished. This is mani- 
festly the ultimatum of every Whig 
argument, 
Still it may be said that Minis- 
ters alone cannot alter the law, 
and the objections of the Council 
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would, at all events, be heard in Par- 
liament. Do not let us be too sure 
of that. Sir Charles Wood laid his 
Bill for the Abolition of the Euro- 
pean Local Force on the table of the 
House of Commons without afford- 
ing his Council the opportunity even 
of recording their minutes on its 
provisions. Colonel Durand, one of 
their number, was bold enough to 
submit a paper which, though not 
formally an official “ minute,” was 
designed to embody the grave ob- 
jections entertained to the mea- 
sure. This paper, we believe, has 
not been made public; but it was 
communicated to several persons; 
and, to the’surprise and indigna- 
tion of the writer, it was found to 
have been garbled by the omission of 
certain portions of his argument and 
authorities. Sir Charles Wood, on 
being taxed with this offence by Mr. 
Horsman, affirmed that he had the 
authority of Colonel Durand for the 
omission, and was forthwith indig- 
nantly contradicted by the gallant 
officer himself in the columns of the 
Times! Such is the way in which 
Parliament is approached by the 
Council it has specially appointed for 
the elucidation of Indian questions. 
Unconnected with politics, and ex- 
cluded from the House, these gen- 
tlemen could at no time hope to 
maintain a successful resistance to 
Ministers ; but even the poor chance 
of attempting it is denied. 

We may be asked who Colonel 
Durand is, that his representation 
should be especially entitled to the 
consideration of the British Parlia- 
ment? Colonel Durand is a Bengal 
officer of thirty years’ standing, 
who after serving in the Engineers, 
and on various public works, was 
sent into Afghanistan, became pri- 
vate secretary to Lord Ellenborough, 
and subsequently filled the offices 
of commissioner in Moulmein, poli- 
tical agent in Gwalior, resident at 
Nagpore, and governor - general’s 
agent in Central India, After the 
insurrection of the sepoys, he was 
sent for by Lord Canning, and speci- 
ally employed in collecting evidence 
and information with respect to the 
reorganisation ofthearmy. With this 
information he was despatched to 
England, to communicate the views 
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of the Governor-General and the In- 
dian authorities generally, to her 
Majesty’s Government. Lord Stanley 
deputed this officer to lay his im- 
portant mass of evidence before the 
Military Commission of 1858, and he 
was subsequently appointed a mem- 
ber of the Council of India. Cer- 
tainly this was no ordinary witness ; 
nor is his evidence doubtfully or 
obscurely expressed. He declared 
before the Oommission that the 
retention of a local army was re- 
quired, “both on the principle of 
economy, and also upon the principle 
of not. having a discontented body of 
officers, which is really a very im- 
portant thing, considering the pre- 
sent state of India.” And he added 
these grave and alarming expres- 
sions: “It appears to me that it 
involves the question, WHETHER WE 
SHALL KEEP OR LOsE INDIA? Becanse 
you require in India a body of officers 
who shall not be liable to be estranged 
from the country, who become ac- 
quainted with the country and the 
people; and you can obtain in no 
other way a set of gentlemen who 
are thoroughly fit for the work they 
have to perforin.”* We _ confess, 
for*our own part, that we should 
have thought every word of such an 
authority well worthy the attention 
of Parliament and the nation. Nei- 
ther should we have relished the 
position in which the Minister placed 
himself, when, having excused a 
suppression by affirming that it was 
made with Colonel Durand’s consent, 
he was indignantly contradicted by 
the Colonel himself in the columns 
of the leading journal. 

Unfortunately this was not the only 
damaging accusation. Sir Charles 
Wood was again obliged to have re- 
course to his “honour as a gentle- 
man’—a lamentable necessity to 
occur so frequently—in assuring 
the incredulous House that neither 
he nor his under secretary were 
responsible for the proved delay 
of the papers. The blame was laid 
on the printer, and the military 
secretary Colonel Baker (who could 
not write in the Times); but the 
right honourable baronet did not 


escape unscathed from the merciless 
exposures of Mr. Horsman. All this 
is very sad and very humiliating, 
Parliament would, beyond all ques- 
tion, have rejected the bill; but the 
failures of Government had been 
already so numerous, that, with 
another plainly impending in the 
Bankraptcy Bill, Lord Palmerston 
determined to insist on passing this 
Indian measure, and there was no 
party in the House at the fag end of 
the session strong enough to resist it. 

Thus another momentous piece of 
Indian legislation has been wrung 
from the necessities, not the judg- 
ment, of a perplexed and exhausted 
Parliament. No one can pretend to 
say that the question balanced be- 
tween the conflicting authorities in 
189, and which the weight of evi- 
dence decided in favour of the local 
force with the great majority of 
impartial minds, was more closely 
studied, or better argued, in the 
session that has just closed. The 
pretence of the European “ mutiny” 
is too shallow to call for deliberate 
refutation. It was the merest stalk- 
ing-horse for a foregone conclusion. 
The Horse Guards, in short, collected 
its forces at the critical moment for 
a sudden onslaught, and carried the 
point with a rush. We are left 
again to speculate on the question 
stated by Colonel Durand, whether 
“we shall keep or lose India!” 
Whatever opinion be held on the 
organisation of the Indian army, it 
seems impossible to deny two things: 
First, that the recent bill has been 
carried without mature deliberation ; 
and secondly, that no one knows 
exactly what the Legislature has 
really assented to. Like the Act for 
the transfer of the government, the 
measure is purely destructive. That 
abolished the Company’s govern- 
ment—this has destroyed their mili- 
tary system. In either case, if any- 
thing better should succeed, it will 
not be to the wisdom of Parliament 
that we shall owe it. 

The bill itself simply abrogates 
the power of enlisting European 
recruits for service exclusively in 
India. It follows that the whole 
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European ‘force in the country must 
be supplied by the regiments of 
the line; but the arrangements to 
be made for that purpose are not 
even faintly shadowed forth. We 
are left to conjecture how the ob- 
jections that weighed so much last 
year are to be obviated under the 
new System. Whether it will, indeed, 
prove more or less burdensome to the 
revenues—more or less effective in 
the supply of seasoned and disciplined 
troops—more or less onerous to the 
regular army—remains as much in 
doubt as ever. Llow the great diffi- 
culty of transport is to be adjusted, 
no one pretends to explain. All that 
we have isthe Duke of Cambridge’s 
assurance that the Horse Guards is 
really very anxious to do its duty; 
and upon that we are to hope for the 
best. Meantime,- the step taken is 
irrevocable ; the existing armies are 
destroyed—the very power of re- 
cruiting them is taken away. If 
all that has been urged against the 
amalgamation should be verified in 
the result, there will be no help for 
it. If the revenues of India should 
be ruinously crippled by the experi- 
ment—if the reliefs should be uncer- 
tain and often delayed—if the troops 
in the country should be frequently 
unseasoned, or diminished by requisi- 
tions from home to a degree that shall 
imperil the empire—we shall only 
have to remind ourselves that the 
step is taken, and cannot be recal- 
led. The very power of retracing it 
is abolished, and we’ must bear the 
consequences as we may. Jt i @ 
leap in the dark. 

So much as regards the primary 
question of the European garrison. 
But the bill is hardly less sweeping 
in its effects upon the native armies 
still to be maintained in each presi- 
dency. These are to be wholly de- 
prived of their present supply of 
European officers; and so far as we 
can understand the very shadowy 
sketch given us of the intended suc- 
cedaneum, a staff corps is to be 
substituted, composed exclasively of 
‘Officers, from which not only the na- 
tive troops are to be officered, but 
a large share of the political appoint- 
ments to be filled. In connection 
with this staff corps, no figures are 
prodaced from which either its 
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strength or its cost can be even ap- 
proximately conjectured. Lord Ellen- 
borough is of opinion that it must 
number jive thousand officers, and be 
attended with an expense altogether 
ruinous. His lordship was an early 
advocate for the transfer of the gov- 
ernment to the Queen’s Ministers, 
but he regards the present result with 
the utmost dismay. We have here 
another evidence how little people 
knew what they were doing when 
Parliament relieved the sepoys of the 
task of destroying the Company’s 
rule. 

It is sufficiently startling to hear 
of an addition of five thousand com- 
missioned officers to her Majesty’s 
army at one swoop; still more so to 
find that they will constitute a kind 
of caste in India, every member of 
which will be entitled to lucrative 
employment, + the feature most ob- 
jected to in the Company’s civil 
service. But these are litthé when 
compared with the effect of such 
an institution on the army in gene- 
ral. The Indian staff corps will be 
the model school of the profession. 
Always on duty, and in command of 
a conquered and subject race, its 
military esprit will know no admix- 
ture of constitutional law and liberty. 
Its superior emoluments will attract 
the junior officers, while its constant 
experience will tend to make it the 
nursery of all the commands ‘in the 
empire. These results would revolu- 
tionise the British army in the direc- 
tion most distasteful ‘to the British 
public. The scheme would not only 
inflict on India a large number (as 
we believe) of very incompetent offi- 
cers, but it would make her pay for 
educating an army on the continental 
model, to sapplant our own national, 
semi-political, and semi-civilian pro- 
fession of arms. This is said on the 
supposition that such a corps can 
really be established ; but the project 
is a mere embryo at the present mo- 
ment. All that we know is, that the 
existing system is destroyed. What 
is to come after, depends very much 
on the complexion of Sir C. Wood's 
hopes ; and he is a very hopeful man; 
—something more on the chances of 
a happy suggestion from some wiser 
head ;—but most of all upon the kind 
Providence which is said to be espe- 
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cially vigilant over idiots and people 
walking in their sleep. Meantime 
the Company’s officers have the com- 
fort of knowing that they are cast 
into the crucible which has already 
melted down the Home Establish- 
ment, and calcined its Widows’ Fund 
to powder. 

Next to the army, India’s most im- 
portant question is Finance ; and this 
too has had to endure the review of 
her Majesty’s Ministers. We have 
had budgets in the House of Com- 
mons and in the Council Chamber of 
Calcutta. The former are chiefly 
“conspicuous for the absence” of any 
accurate knowledge or defined policy. 
Sir Charles Wood “hopes,” by a 
judicious reduction of military ex- 
penditure, and the imposition of new 
taxes, to bring the charge within the 
income in a few years; but he has 
no estimate either of the reductions 
or of the produce of the new taxa- 
tion—no notion of the number of 
years required; cannot even tell to 
a million or two the probable deficit 
in the current year. He comforts 
himself by thinking that he made a 
lucky guess last year; for although 
he was altogether wrong, both in the 
income and the expenditure, his errors 
so nearly neutralised each other, that 
the balance came out within half-a- 
million of the Minister’s estimate! So 
he takes this for a happy omen, and 
puts his trust in Providence for the 
fature. 

On one point only did Sir Charles 
Wood appear to entertain a definite 
view ; and that was so far from being 
either profound or original, that it is 
the standing nostrum of the Zimes. 
This great resource is to refuse the In- 
dian Exchequer the benefit of the Im- 
perial guarantee, in order that the 
local governments may be compelled 
to economy by a sense of their ex- 
clusive responsibility for the debt. 
The injustice of this policy is only 
equalled by its absurdity. India 
has no government but what is im- 
posed upon her by the Queen’s Minis- 
ters. Her finances are directed by 
an English Viceroy, selected by the 
Ministry for the time being, hold- 
ing office for five years, and all the 
time under the immediate orders 
of the Secretary of State. The 
Afghan war, which added eighteen 
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millions to the Indian debt, was 
ordered by the Queen’s Ministers from 
home; so was the Persian expedi- 
tion, which, by weakening the Euro- 
pean garrison, contributed to preci- 
pitate the sepoy mutiny. The Horse 
Guards then insisted on withdraw- 
ing regiments in spite of Lord Dal- 
housie’s most earnest remonstrance ; 
at other times, regiments have been 
imposed upon India in opposition to 
the reclamations of her own authori- 
ties. With such facts staring us in 
the face, where is the equity of telling 
India she must bear her own respon- 
sibilities? Again, how ridiculous it 
seems to preach this doctrine to a 
Government which, if it had any 
local responsibility, loses it every 
five years? Lord Auckland made 
the Afghan war, and, after gaining 
an earldom for himself, left the “ re- 
sponsibility” of the debt to Lord 
Ellenborough. Lord Dalhousie con- 
quered an empire which the Horse 
Guards refused to garrison, and Lord 
Canning must bear the ‘“ responsi- 
bility.” Lord Canning drifts into a 
mutiny, and some yet unknown im- 
personation of India is to be “re- 
sponsible” for the cost! If the 
Indian tax-payers had the sem- 
blance of a control over their ex- 
chequer, you might talk of the 
country bearing its own burdens; 
but the idea is altogether out of place 
when applied to a viceroyalty ap- 
pointed and directed from home, the 
holders of which regularly quit office 
before the financial results of their 
policy can become apparent. 

If anything farther were required to 
show the impossibility of this shallow 
device, it would be its entire failure to 
accomplish its own end. The object 
of withholding the imperial guaran- 
tee, is to prevent India from running 
into debt; but India has borrowed, 
is borrowing, and must always bor- 
row, whenever the necessity arises. 
The very Ministers who impose this 
restraint, borrowed a million in her 
name last year. If it were possible 
to establish a distinction between 
the Indian and the imperial govern- 
ments, it would encourage borrow- 
ing, rather than restrain it, to let the 
former go into the market on its 
own separate credit. If the local 
government were obliged to procure 
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the guarantee of the imperial, the 
latter would possess a direct check 
in the power of refusal; but if the 
Indian exchequer can trade on its 
own account, its authorities may 
open a loan when they please, and 
jndulge in extravagance to their 
hearts’ content. 

After all, will any one seriously ask 
himself, what is the meaning of an 
Indian burden as distinct from an 
imperial one? Can the Indian credi- 
tor sue for his money in the British 
courts, and, on obtaining judgment, 
seize the country as he would fore- 
close a mortgage? Or can a foreign 
government demand payment on be- 
half of its subjects from defaulting 
India, and make reprisals on its com- 
merce, without involving the imperial 
administration? When loans were 
contracted with the East India Com- 
pany, there might have been a shadow 
to lurk behind; but now that the 
mask is dropped, and the creditor 
deals direct with the confidential 
advisers of the imperial Crown, who 
but that Crown is the real debtor? 
Every one knows this—knows that 
Englund will not part with India; 
that her own credit and the interests 
of her native subjects will compel the 
payment of India’s debts; and all 
that we get wy offering our worst 
security, instead of our best, is, that 
we pay five or six per cent for our 
money instead of three. If a wealthy 
landed proprietor should be seized 
with the whim of raising money by 
mortgaging an old farm, which there 
was a moral assurance he would 
sacrifice his whole property to pre- 
serve, his whole property would vir- 
tually be the security. The lender 
would make him pay for his whistle, 
by charging a higher interest than 
would be due on a more negotiable 
paper; but the debt would be as 
safe as the borrower’s whole resources 
could make it. 

The only result, then, of this not- 
able policy, devised to keep down 
Indian debt, is to add two mil- 
_lions to its amount in the shape of 
interest, by sending its exchequer to 
the worst market instead of the best. 
Great Britain, as long as she keeps 
India, must be answerable for its 
debts; and if the empire is not to be 
dismembered, we might as well talk 
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of making Middlesex or Yorkshire 
separately responsible for their share 
of the public burdens. No doubt, 
the idea of a separate Indian respon- 
sibility pleases the House of Com- 
mons, which, having little confidence 
in its own ability to deal with Indian 
finance, is glad to take refuge in this 
imaginary protection. But this con- 
tinual recourse to shams, in order to 
hide the want of a genuine policy, is 
the great danger we are bent on ex- 
posing. The foolish bird with her 
head in the sand, is quite as safe 
from observation as our Indian em- 
pire is from destruction under this 
kind of management. Parliament 
cannot expect to reform the Indian 
finances by shutting its ears and 
calling out, ‘No chéld of mine.” It 
must be content to go into questions 
a great deal deeper than Sir Charles 
Wood can sound. It has swept 
away the Company who made the 
empire and generally managed to 
right its finances when the Ministers 
of the Crown could be kept from in- 
curring new burdens, and it must 
expect to look after the government 
created in its stead. 

An attempt at a more rational line 
of action was exhibited in sending 
out Mr. Wilson to restore the Indian 
finances to a sound and solvent con- 
dition. It was a good thought to 
turn to this account a place created as 
a piece of Whig patronage five-and- 
twenty years ago, and never yet pro- 
ductive of any appreciable benefit to 
the Indian government. Some good 
lawyers, doubtless, have enjoyed the 
princely emoluments of the fourth seat 
in the Governor-General’s Council ; 
but we never heard that much advan- 
tage had resulted to the local legis- 
lation, or to any other department 
of government ; save that Sir Barnes 
Peacock seems to have done good 
service in the military line, during 
the absence of the Commander-in- 
Chief, throughout the sepoy mutiny. 
It was well, then, to take advantage 
of this place to introduce a sort of 
Chancellor of the Indian Exchequer ; 
but it would have been better if the 
office had been disembarrassed of 
the fiction of a separate Indian re- 
sponsibility, and if it had been con- 
ferred on some one acquainted with 
the specialties of Indian finance, 
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We have no wish to disparage the 
abilities or industry of the right 
honourable gentleman who has 
found an early grave in the land 
where he might fairly have antici- 
pated wealth and distinction. We 
could not join in the flourish of 
trumpets wherewith his appoint- 
ment was announced by his col 
leagues in the Ministry and news- 
paper press; but neither will we 
disturb his ashes by detailing the 
objections to which it was pluinly 
obnoxious, Suffice it to say, that 
he was utterly ignorant both of 
the history and the principles of 
Indian finance. Every non- bar- 
barous people bas its own financial 
system, founded, doubtless, on a 
few leading priugiples common to.all 
civilised societies, but infinitely di- 
versified by the quality and tenure 
of the land—by the political and do- 
mestic institutions of the natives— 
and by the nature and extent of 
their commerce. India possesses 
such an indigenous system, dating 
from a time when Great Britain was 
the abode of savages, and so inter- 
woven with the popular habits that 
it has survived the military revolu- 
tions of ages, and imposed itself on 
each successive conqueror. The Pa- 
tan and Moghul emperors were glad 
to employ the superior financial 
skill of Hindu Dewans to regulate 
their exchequer. The famous Ayeen 
_ Akbery, which Warren Hastings pro- 
cured to be translated as an evidence 
how far the Moghul administration 
had retained the superior principles 
of the governments they destroyed,* 
was the work of the Hindu rajah 
Todar Mul, striving to restore the 
leading features of native finance. 
In a word, there are two points on 
which the natives of India, so sub- 
missive on all others, have uniform- 
ly and successfully resisted the in- 
novations of their conquerors—reli- 
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gion and taxation—the altar and the 
purse. These are the questions on 
which they continue at the present 
Gay uniformly most susceptible. It 
was no uncommon thing, under the 
Moghul emperors, for a whole village 
or district to abandon their homes 
and take to the jungle, rather than 
submit to the novel exactions of 
some ignorant subahdar or his -ra- 
pacious dewan. And no one who 
has ever been present at a jumma- 
bundy in the quietest parts of India 
will doubt that the same spirit still 
survives. It is the very point (our 
readers will remember) on which the 
Madras authorities were accused of 
employing torture to subdue the 
resolution of the village tax-payers. 
We should have thought that we 
had had enongh of overriding the 
native system by purely English 
financiers in the well-intentioned 
blunders of Lord Cornwallis; but the 
experiment, it seems, was to be re- 
peated on a larger scale. Having 
nearly lost India by a mutiny pro- 
voked by inexcusable neglect of caste 
prejudices, we seemed determined 
to try how far we could venture on 
the other tender ground, by com- 
mitting the exchequer to an officer 
of the English Treasury, so little 
prepared by previous study, apti- 
tude, or disposition, that he could 
not refrain from expressing his as- 
tonishment and reluctance when in- 
vited to forsake his own more natural 
career for “a sphere of public duty 
altogether new.” “A year ago,” ex- 
claimed the right honourable gentle- 
man, “ nothing could have appeared 
more beyond the range of probability 
than that I should be now address- 
ing the Legislative Council of India.” 
These were Mr Wilson’s own expres- 
sions on rising to make his Financial 
Statement to the little knot of Euro- 
pean Officials who are permitted to 
ape the forms and wield the powers 





* See the Governor-General’s minute of 2d June 1783, prefixed to Mr. Francis 


Gladwin’s translation of the Ayeen Akbery. 


His words are: “It will show where 


the measures of their Administration approach to the first principles, which per- 
haps will be found superior to any that have been built on their ruins, and cer- 
tainly most easy, as the most familiar, to the minds of the people.” Akbar’s vizier, 
Abuifazel, the author of this work, ascribes the system which he unfolds entirely 


to the wisdom and genius of his own master, 


But this is mere Oriental flattery: 


Akbar’s merit lay in recognising and re-establishing the old Hindu finance, which 
had beer partly restored by his predecessor, Shere Shah. 
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of a representative assembly on behalf 
of a hundred millions of unconscious 
‘tax-payers. 

From a Minister so selected and 
empowered, we expect not only ig- 
norance, but contempt of the native 
financial system. Mr. Wilson’s State- 
ment is characterised by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan as “ precisely such a one 
as Mr. Gladstone might have made 
to the present House of Commons. 
It includes all the latest improve- 
ments in modern finance, and would 
have been in advance of the House 
of Commons less than twenty years 
ago.” Now, we are not about to 
enter into the controversy between 
these two luminaries of the English 
Treasury. Sir Charles Trevelyan is 
not a prudent man; but he has at 
least the advantage of knowing some- 
thing of the Indian revenue system 
as well as the English; and he stands 
aghast at the portentous magnitude 
ot his rival’s innovations, Neither do 
we mean to discuss at length the 
arguments for or against Mr. Wilson’s 
proposals—his tobacco-tax, his licens- 
ing-tax, or his income-tax. Our pre- 
sent object is not so much to examine 
any specific measure as to indicate 
the vast, and, as we think, ruinous 
amount of change which is being in- 
troduced into all the departments of 
Indian government, apparently with- 
out any definite policy, and even 
without the knowledge or suspicion 
of the British Legislature. Let the 
merits of Mr. Wilson’s proposals be 
what they may, it cannot be denied— 
Ist. That they introduce an entirely 
new element into the existing. taxa- 
tion of India; 2d, That no caleula- 
tions have been submitted to prove 
either their necessity or their finan- 
cial result ; 3d, That we are utterly 
in the dark in regard to their po- 
litical effect on the stability of the 
empire. These are wellnigh ad- 
mitted facts with all who have 
attended to the papers laid before 
Parliament, though it suits the Times 
and other journals, who, knowing 
nothing of the question, naturally dis- 
‘ like to have to write upon it, to 
deride them. 

1, With regard to the first point, 
an ingenious—but not ingenuous— 
attempt has been made to mislead 
the English reader, which, to do Mr. 
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Wilson justice, does not appear to 
have proceeded from himself. All 
that he ventured to promise in his 
“Financial Statement” was, that his 
policy should not offend “the relé- 
gious views and rites of our native 
tellow-subjects ;” and in proof of this 
he adduced the “ancient sacred au- 
thority of Meno,” coupling his quo- 
tation with the poor joke that “ the 
revenue laws of the ancient Hindoos 
must have been contributed to the 
sacred compiler by some very needy 
finance minister of the day.” What 
Mr. Wilson meant by the “ sacred” 
character of the ancient revenue laws, 
is not very obvious. Probably he con- 
founded the Institutes of Menu with 
the Vedas or the Puranas, and fan- 
cied that those elaborate philosophi- 
cal treatises were somehow connected 
with the religion of modern India. 
He. might as well have asked the 
House of Commons to agree to the 
French Treaty on the authority of 
Thomas Aquinas. As Sir CharlesTre- 
velyan remarks, “ not one in ten thou- 
sand of the tax-payers ever heard of 
the Institutes of Menu, which stand 
in about the same relations to modern 
India as the Anglo-Saxon Institutes 
do to modern England.” Beyond 
Menu, however, Mr. Wilson makes no 
attempt to reconcile his scheme with 
any native authority, past or present. 
This flight of ingenuity was reserved 
for his colleague, Sir Bartle Frere, 
and it has been eagerly adopted as 
a shelter against the damaging expo- 
sures of the Madras and Bombay 
Governments, This lucky after- 
thought maintains that, up “ to 
1834-6, taxes on incomes, trades, and 
professions were levied almost uni- 
versally throughout British India 
under various names, and that they 
were then abolished in parts of Ben- 
gal, and throughout the North-West- 
ern Province and Bombay, not be- 
cause they were in theory bad taxes, 
but because they were so unfairly as- 
sessed and unequally levied that it 
was difficult to reform them in their 
then existing shape.” -We fancy we 
have heard something very like the 
last objection brought against our 
own income-tax, and it seems a curi- 
ous way of recommending her Ma- 
jesty’s rule to the natives of India, 
to tell them that the great coup of 
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her special finance minister is simply 
the revival of a taxation abolished 
under the Company for the unfair- 
ness and inequality of its incidence. 
Unfortunately, it seems there is too 
much truth in this singular defence. 
The Madras Board of Revenue also 
point out that Mr. Wilson’s “ bill 
is, to all intents and purposes, 
the Mohturfa, simplified in so far 
as four fixed rates of taxation are 
substituted for the numerous vary- 
ing rates now prevailing, but ea- 
tended in its application, and de- 
clared perpetual.” They complain 
accordingly of the reimposition of a 
tax, the abolition of which had ac- 
tually taken place in the other pre- 
sidencies, and “had been announced 
in Parliament and ‘ promised to the 
people’ at Madras also.” Srill the 
novelty of Mr. Wilson’s financial po- 
licy is nothing refuted by its being 
also retrogressive and disappointing. 
The “ Mohturfa,” though in substance 
an income-tax, was free from the 
particular element which in England, 
no less than in India, is felt to be most 
objectionable; it instituted no inquiry 
into the actual income of the indivi- 
dual tax-payer. The traders and ar- 
tisans liable to the tax, were classified 
according to the ostensible extent of 
their business, and each class paid a 
uniform rate of taxation. No doubt 
the divisions were unequal and unfair, 
and on that account the tax was very 
properly abolished. The “ Mohturta,” 
moreover, admitted whut is called the 
“ Jump assessment”—that is, the pay- 
ment to Government of one sum tor a 
whole class, who were leit to arrange 
the individual incidence ainong them- 
selves. These peculiarities were at- 
tended by their proper evils. The con- 
tribution was based upon presumption 
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instead of proof; it was liable to be 
raised or lowered at the discretion of 
the officials, European and native ; it’ 
enriched a swarm of rapacious native 
collectors, and was very unproductive 
to the State. To an English financier, 
sueh results appear more intolerable 
than the “ vexatious inquisition” so 
mach complained of at home. But the 
natives think otherwise. We have no 
objection to confide our pecuniary cir- 
cumstances to the Government ; we 
only object to their being known to 
our neighbours, But it is exactly the 
reverse in India: there the Govern- 
ment is the object of general distrust, 
and the people readily combine, like 
ail subject populations, to exclude it 
from any knowledge of their private 
affairs. ' 

In respect, therefore, of its distin- 
guishing feature, Mr. Wilson’s income- 
tux is not rescved from the odium of 
innovation, by being loaded with the 
additional unpopularity of the Moh- 
turfa. As for the other exactions 
with which Sir Bartle Frere compares 
it, under native government and under 
our own rule in earlier times, we find 
it difficult to suppose that such prece- 
dents can be gravely adduced in the 
present day. We have never imagin- 
ed, and shall not, even on the autho- 
rity of the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil, permit ourselves to imagine, that 
her Majesty’s rule in India is really to 
be inaugurated by a recurrence to the 
Mahratta chowt, or the financial raz- 
zias, so graphically deseribed by Sir 
Bartle Frere as still practised “in all 
native states.” The honourable gen- 
tleman has allowed himself to revel in 
Oriental pictures, which have little 
chance of being seriously proposed for 
British imitation.* 

To return to Mr. Wilson, we say, 





* The following is an extract from his minute of 24th April, 1860 :— 
“ Moreover, the universal practice of a well-governed! native state, in extricat- 
ing itself from financial difficulties caused by war or famine, by past extrava- 
0 


gance, or present demand for more than the current income will a 


rd, is, mutatis 


mutandis, strikingly in accordance with what is now proposed for all India. 
“ It is generally something in this wise: The financial minister represents to the 


chief or sovereign that the treasury is unable to meet the unusual charge, or that 
the general revenues have, from temporary causes, fallen short of the sum needed to 
meet the current charges, The matter is debated in du: bar, and at length a scheme 
is adopted and carried out, A certain amount of pay, perhaps half a month, a 
month, or two mouths, graduated according to the necessities of the case and the 
favour in which the recipient stands at court, is cut from all departments, beginning 
with the troops and ending with the courtiers. At the same time instructions are sent 
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that this great measure, in so far as 
it stands distinguished from acknow- 
ledged and abolished abuses, is an 
entire novelty both in the theory 
and practice of India. His income- 
tax is as portentous an innovation 
on long-established ideas, as a gene- 
ral capitation tax would be; a “good 
old simple plan,” by the way, and 
one for which the “sacred authority” 
of the Koran might unquestionably 
be adduced, if limited to infidels. It 
is so great a novelty, that no native 
will understand its operation till the 
“vexatious inquisition” comes to his 
own door. It isa novelty which breaks 
down all our own most approved po- 
licy, reproduces abolished imposts, ex- 
pands and perpetuates exceptional 
levies, and, reversing the course of 
legislation which has so long laboured 
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bill has no foundation in our Indian 
experience. The-e traditions, by the 
just observance of which this empire 
was acquire, and can alone be pre- 
served, have no place in it.’* 

2. We maintain, further, that no 
sufficient evidence has been shown, 
either of the necessity or of the finan- 
cial results of the new measures, 
Mr. Wilson avows “a special dislike 
to prospective budgets,” whatever 
that means; yet he furnishes a 
prospective estimate (as all budgets 
mast,) of the probable income and ¢x- 
penditure of the ensuing year, The 
peculiarity is, that his estimate gives 
the totals, but not the items of which 
they are composed. Results are 
stated under the usu:l heads both of 
revenue and charge; but the process 
by which they are arrived at is 


tu build up intermediate classes, brings 
down the Gove: nment officer direct on 
every individual native, ard thrasts 
its hand into that which, next to his 
religion, he guards with the most 
inviolable secrecy. To use Sir Charles 
Trevelyan’s words, submitted to, and 
disregarded by, Mr. Wilson: * This 


kept back. Still a balance is struck 
and a deficit brought out, which the 
proposed imposts are to meet, just as 
if a detailed estimate had been given 
in the usual form. All that we can 


make out, then, is, that Mr. Wilson 
does not trust the figures—tor figures 
he must have had—which make up 





to the fiseal officers to increase the imposts on all who can afford it. Rent-free 
laudbolders have to pay a certain portion of their estimated income; an anna or 
two in the rupee is added to ali land assessments; the artisans and petty traders 
have to pay extra cesses; and, last of all, ‘a benevolence,’ proportioned to their 
supposed wealth, is wrung from all great merchants, baukers, capitalists, aud per-’ 
sous possessed of capital and Jiving on their means. 

“Of course this is nut effected without remonstrance and strong opposition. 
The rajuh is besieged, now by a body of retainers clamouring for their fuil pay— 
now by a band of blacksmiths and shvemakers, or cultivators, declaring they must 
sturve—hy a favourite, indignant at the clipping of a stipend—or by a deputation 
of merchants and bankers complaining of the badness of trade, and hinting that 
such heavy imposts must compel them to shut their shops and give up business. 
His highness is fortunate if his minister has anything like a uniform privciple to 
urge as an argument to parry such demands for exemption—if he can reply that 
‘the uniform rate is so many anuas in the rupee of income, or so many days’ pay 
or estimated profit, and that all must pay alike. But even in default of such an 
argument, the assertion ‘that the mouey must be had—that the needs of the state 
must be provided for,’ is generally admitted as valid. The two points most stoutly 
contended for by the tax-payer are, that the imposts shall not be permanent, and 
that too strict an inquiry shall not be made into private accounts. Permission 
to assess a lump sum among themselves, and its acceptance under some form which 
marks it as a contribution to a temporary exigency, generally reconcile the most 
sensitive body of traders to a demand even larger than their apparent means 
would warrant, Lut in one form or another, the levy of a tax on incomes, trades, 
and piofessions, is successfully carried out.” 

It is a curious commentary on these curious precedents, that Mr. Wilson’s in- 
come-tax is permanent, and not temporary; that it is to be levied on the real, and 
not the “ estimated ” income; and that insteaa of “ending with the courtiers,” it 
was actually proposed to exempt all “ parliamentary stipends ;” that is to say, the 
emoluments of Mr Wilson himself, and his fellow-legislators, from any contribu- 
tion whatever! We have not observed whether this shrewd improvement on 
native precedent has been persevered in or not. 

* Minute, lst December 1859. 
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his totals, and wishes to keep Sir 
Charles Wood’s notable expedient in 
reserve, of taking the chance of one 
error neutralizing another, so as not 
to disturb very materially the bal- 
ance. If this be the reason of Mr. 
Wilson’s “special dislike” to com- 
mit himself, it affords but a poor 
guarantee for the accuracy of his cal- 
culations. Neither is this all. When 
Mr. Wilson does Jet out a definite 
calculation, Sir C. Trevelyan stands 
ready to deny its accuracy. He 
shows that the decrease in the mili- 
tary charges of Madras and Bombay 
alone is more than Mr. Wilson has 
estimated for the three Presidencies ;* 
and he more than insinuates that the 
“asserted deficit” of six and a half 
millions includes some large pay- 
ments for the Carnatic and Tanjore 
debts, which will not recur another 
year. In fine, the whole Govern- 
ment of Madras is complained of to 
the Secretary of State as ‘“ making a 
persevering effort in all their pro- 
ceedings, from the 20th March down- 
wards, to throw discredit upon the 
estimates and calculations of Mr. 
Wilson.”t Instead, however, of being 
subdued by the frowns and censures 
of his official superiors, the trouble- 
some Governor perseveres to the 
last in this unaccommodating strain. 
* After all the sifting which the sub- 
ject has undergone, I confidently 
affirm that, if any overgrown native 
army, including the numerous hetero- 
geneous levies which are neither mili- 
tary nor police, were reduced to a 
moderate native auxiliary force and 
a well-regulated and well-superin- 
tended police, and the European force 
were placed on the diminished esta- 
blishment which this altered state of 
things would render practicable—and 
if the public mind were tranquillised 
and encouraged by the abandonment 
of the income-tax and the tobacco- 
tax, the expenditure would be so 
much diminished, and the revenue 


would be so much increased before the 
end of next year, that the balance of 
the finances would be restored; and 
so great are the resources of this pro- 
lific country, and of this vast, in- 
dustrious, and docile population, that, 
when the expenditure is once brought 
nearly to a level with the revenue, a 
surplus of income is certain to spring 
up.”t 

As for the other side of the ac- 
count, the produce of the new taxes, 
Mr. Wilson does not pretend to an 
estimate. He cannot even guess 
how far the candle is likely to be 
worth the game. He confesses that 
he is working absolutely without 
data of any kind. “So entirely ex- 
empt has India hitherto been from 
(similar) taxation, that we have no 
means of making a computation,” 
We commend this admission to the 
special notice of Sir Bartle Frere, 
No language of Sir Charles Trevel- 
yan himself could more forcibly de- 
monstrate the magnitude of the in- 
novation or the utter blindness of 
the experiment, 

It isa great mistake to suppose, 
as the Calcutta Government would 
insinuate, that all was smooth and 
unopposed till Sir Charles Trevelyan 
perversely disputed their calculations, 
This view might be readily accepted 
in Downing Street; but there can be 
no excuse for it after the publication 
of the Indian minutes. At Caleuita, 
it is true that we are allowed to hear 
of no remonstrance. Whatever may 
have been represented by the Bengal 
civil servants, nothing transpires to 
impugn the statements adopted by 
the Government. But a very different 
scene is disclosed in the other Presi- 
dencies. Not only does the “insub- 
ordinate” Government of Madras, 
headed by their indomitable chief, and 
supported by the Board of Revenue 
and the élite of their officers, uuani- 
mously refuse their confidence to Mr. 
Wilson’s calculations, but, on the other 





* The Calcutta Government defend Mr. Wilson by alleging that he reckoned 
only the decrease actually ordered at the time he spoke (18th Feb.), and not the 


estimated decrease of the whole year. 


But as the Budget was for a year, and the 


ineome-tax is permanent, the excuse only confirms the justice of Sir C, Trevelyan’s 


strictures. 


+ Despatch of the 4th June 1860, signed by Lord Canning, Sir H. B. E. Frere, 


and Mr. Wilson. 
¢ Minute, 12th May 1860. 
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side of India, and from one of the 
gentlest and most prudent of rulers, 
they meet with similar distrust. Lord 
Elphinstone, though “ perfectly aware 
that Mr. Wilson’s statement was not 
sent for any remarks we may have to 
offer—although informed that his 
scheme of taxation had already re- 
ceived the fullest and amplest con- 
currence of the Governor-General and 
his Council —and though specially 
reminded that the responsibility of 
these measures rests solely upon the 
Supreme Government—cannot recon- 
eile it to his sense of duty to remain 
silent when new, and in this country 
unknown, and certainly most unpo- 
pular, taxes, are about to be imposed 
on the people, upon grounds which 
he holds to be wholly insufficient to 
justify so extensive a financial expe- 
riment.”* With this exordium, the 
Governor of Bombay proceeds to 
show that “ the income of the Indian 
exchequer may be made to meet the 
expenditure, without having recourse 
either to additional loans or new 
taxes. He remarks that, “ for any- 
thing which we can learn from Mr. 
Wilson’s speech, he may be working 
altogether without data ;” and con- 
cludes that, “‘ surely our circumstances 
are not so desperate as to compel us to 
take, what I hope I may be pardoned 
for calling, such a LEAP IN THE DARK 
as we are now told has been resolved 
upon.” In apologising ‘for the free- 
dom of his comments, the noble lord 
uses language which, if we did not 
know the kindly and unaffected sim- 
plicity of his mind, might almost 
sound like a quiet touch of satire. 
“T ean only plead,” writes his lord- 
ship, “that it is upwards of twenty- 
three years since I landed at Madras ; 
that during mgre than half that 
period I have held the office of Go- 
vernor of a Presidency ; that in the 
interval between my period of office 
at Madras and at Bombay, I travel- 
led through a considerable portion 
of the Punjab, the North-Western 
Provinces, and Bengal; and I sat dur- 
ing two sessions upon a Committee 
of the House of Lords on Indian 
affairs. I have thus had unusual op- 
portunities of becoming acquainted 
with the views and opinions of In- 
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dian public men of different Presi- 
dencies, and, if f may so speak, of dif- 
ferent schools of statesmanship Upon 
various subjects of public interest I 
have of course found a considerable 
diversity of opinion; but if there was 
any one point upon which, up to the 
present time, I believed that almgst 
complete unanimity prevailed, it was, 
that we ought sedulously to avoid 
Jiseal innovations, and to rely for the 
improvement of our finances upon a 
judicious economy—upon the gradual 
development of the resources of the 
country—and upon the consequent 
greater productiveness of the existing 
sourees of revenue.” These modest 
but weighty expressions sound like 
the dying words of Indian experience. 
The statesmanship of Hastings and 
Wellesley—of Munro, Malcolm, and 
Metealfe—and, scarcely inferior to 
any, of the great Elphinstone, whose 
mantle was not unworthily worn by 
his noble relative—is comprised in 
this summary. 

The Caleutta Government did not 
fail to answer Lord Elphinstone’s mi- 
nute in an elaborate despatch, written 
after the noble author had quitted the 
scene of hislabours. Wedo not mean 
to impugn their reasoning—that is not 
our present purpose; we would only 
observe, that a large part of it con- 
sists in complaining that the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, as well as that of 
Madras, persist in arguing on the 
military reductions of the whole 
year instead of those actually com- 
pleted and reported to Caleutta at 
the time Mr. Wilson made his state- 
ment. If any weight at all attaches 
to this argument, it shows the rash- 
ness of the Supreme Government 
in committing itself to a financial 
scheme for all India without previ- 
ous consultation with the minor 
governments. Mr. Wilson, of course, 
could only know what was reported 
to him; but if the draft of his scheme 
had been submitted to the other 
governments before its publication, 
and if due weight had been given to 
their statements, all this perplexing 
array of contradictory calculations 
might have been avoided. Mr. Wilson 
might have lost the glory of inaugu- 
rating “a grand scheme ;” but the 





* Minute, 19th April, 1860. 
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unguestioned talents of Sir Charles 
Trevelyan would have been pre- 
served to Madras—the great reforms 
he had there commenced would have 
been saved from arrest—and all India 
might have escaped an incaleulable 
risk. As it is, one of the dissentient 
governors has been removed by dis- 
missal, and the other, alas! by death, 
—all honour to a memory endeared 
by many private virtnes, embellished 
by great public services, and tarnished 
by no shadow of imprudence or self- 
seeking. The remorseless grave has 
further closed on the distinguished 
author of the policy they impugned— 
his career cut short at the outset-— 
his calculations unverified—bis pro- 
jects still in suspense! Differ as we 
may from his policy, what gener- 
ous heart ean refuse a tear to his 
asiies ? 

Meantime all is at sea. Sir Bartle 
Frere holds the office, but does not 
pretend to have cuught the mantle 
of the departed financier. The press 
informs us that we shall never see 
his like. India, trembling equally at 
the crisis that threatened her from 
his fiscal innovations, and at the gap 


created by his removal, looks to Eng- 
Jand for reassurance and guidance. 


There she sees—Sir Charles Wood 
charged with the task of tying up 
all these broken threads, reconciling 
all these cvunter-calculations, guard- 
ing against all these threatened dan- 
gers, drawing order and plenty out of 
all this confusion ; and, for his assist- 
ance in the Hereulean labour, her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers deliberating, to the 
exclusion of the Indian Council, on the 
most critical juncture that ever ealled 
for the special endowments of Indian 
statesmanship! It is not only a leap 
in the dark, but a leap imperilled by 
a fearful stumble on the very edge of 
the chasm. 

3. And now let us see what attempt 
has been made to fathom the plunge, 
by ascertaining the probable effect of 
the new legislation on the native 
mind. Mr. Wilson himself was, of 
course, profoundly ignorant of their 
customs, sentiments, and probable 
line of action. He dilates, indeed, 
with some vanity, on the experience 
acquired in a two months’ (/) residence 
in India, and a scamper from Cal- 
cutta to Lahore and back again. He 
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tells us that he “visited every city 
and town of importance over that 
extensive tract ; and the rare advan- 
tage of freely discussing a!l matters 
of public interest with the civil ser- 
vants of the Crown at every station ;” 
and, further, “‘had free intercourse 
in public and in private (/) with the 
native merchants and bankers at 
every important town.” He is pro- 
fuse in acknowledgments of “the 
valuable aid” received from both 
Europeans and natives, and thinks 
the latter may “ compare with some 
of the most enlightened classes in 
Europe.” But, with all this, he does 
not let out one word that any of 
these valuable informants said to 
him, nor adduce a single witness to 
the prudence and feasibility of his 
projects! For all we ean see, they 
may, one and all, have disapproved 
them in every particular. All we 
are told is, that Mr. Wilson “has the 
fullest, amplest concurrence of the 
noble Earl the Governor-General, 
and of his other colleagues in Coun- 
cil.” That may well be; they would 
be little likely to throw difficulties in 
the way of the Minister specially 
charged’ by the Home Government 
with the restoration of their ex- 
hausted exchequer. Moreover, it 
appears that two of Mr. Wilson’s 
taxes, tobacco and licensing, had 
been previously proposed at Culcut- 
ta; while his third, the great mea- 
sure, the income-tax, was probably 
brought out, ready cut and dry, with 
the imprimatur of the Home autho- 
rities. What we ask for, however, in 
the first place, is the opinion of the 
Bengal revenue officers on the bills 
as submitted to the Indian legisla- 
ture. And we pause in vain for a 
reply. From Madrgs and Bombay 
where the curtain 1s lifted up, we 
hear nothing but disapproval and 
remonstranee. It would be very 
singular if the civil servants of those 
two Presidencies should unanimously 
disagree with all their brethren in 
Bengal. We should rather infer a 
similar opposition on the part of the 
latter, which their Government has 
taken care to suppress. This is 
the more likely, because at a later 
period, when Lord Canning ob- 
tained a favourable opinion from Sir 
R. Hamilton, he hastened to lay it 
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in extenso before the Secretary of 
Stace. The exception is a strong 
presumption of a rule in the opposite 
direction. 

Next, we make the same in- 
quiry respecting the native advisers 
who were taken into Mr. Wilson’s 
confidence. Who were they ?—and 
what did they recommend? Again 
there is an altum silentium, or 
broken as before only by a single 
voice. One zemindar, said to be the 
largest in Bengal, writes to Mr. Wil- 
son to express approval of his “ ad- 
mirable system of taxation,” and to 
disclaim any desire to be exempted 
by reason of the Perpetual Settle- 
ment, This letter also is eagerly 
transmitted to the Secretary of State, 
and rewarded by the rapturous 
thanks both of the Calcutta and 
her Majesty’s Governments. What 
further honours may be in store for 
the sagacious Maharajah of Burdwan, 
we know not; but as his opinion is 
declared to have been both unsoli- 
cited and unexpected, he was clearly 
not one of the native advisers to 
whose knowledge and capacity Mr. 
Wilson professes so many obliga- 
tions. How strange, then, that not 
one of these should be produced! 
No, not after the authorities of 
Madras and Bombay had publicly 
denounced the unpopularity of the 
taxes, and thereby, as the Calcutta 
Government complain, greatly added 
to their difficulties in enforcing it! 
We are compelled to conclude, that 
there are no opinions to produce 
which would be of the least weight 
with the native community. We 
have heard an anecdote of a certain 
prelate, now living, who solicited an 
interview with a parochial clergy- 
man of much experience, for the 
purpose of informing himself on cer- 
tain points with which his lordship’s 
own career had not made him fami- 
liar, At the end of an hour the 
bishop warmly shook the hand of 
his new friend, and protested that 
he had never held so interesting and 
instructive a conversation. Some 
one aftérwards asked the clergyman 
what he had said to give the bishop 
so high an opinion of his abilities 
and experience. “I said nothing /” 
was the reply; “the bishop talked 
the whole time himself; told me 
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his own views (of which I did not 
think much), bat did not allow me 
to put in asingle word!” Perhaps 
Mr. Wilson’s interviews with the 
polite natives were of the same epis- 
copal natare. 

Still, his measures were debated and 
approved in the Legislative Council 
of India. True; and what is the 
Legislative Council? Simply the Ex- 
ecutive Government of Calcutta, en- 
larged by the addition of the other 
Governors, the Judges of the Supreme 
OCoart, and a Civil Servant nominated 
by each of the subordinate govern- 
ments. The English Judges were not 
likely to be better acquainted with na- 
tive finance than Mr. Wilson himself. 
The two members for the subordinate 
Presidencies might speak and vote as 
they pleased; but when Sir C. Trevei- 
yan sent his minutes to Mr. Forbes to 
enable him to resist the budget, the 
Supreme Government summoned 
him before them at Mr. Wilson's 
house, and forbade a compliance 
with his instructions, It is true 
that they allowed him to show the 
papers to the members in private; 
but they would not permit them to 
be printed for general circulation, 
nor read at a legislative meeting 
where the proceedings are public. 
It was this order which drove Sir C. 
Trevelyan to the rash publication 
which properly occasioned his dismis- 
sal. He complained that Mr. Wilson 
culled, from the reports sent up, every 
passage which was at all in favour of 
his view, and suppressed the rest ; so 
producing an impression exactly the 
opposite of the facts. He therefore 
demanded that the whole issue be- 
tween them should be submitted to 
the Legislature and the public. Mr. 
Wilson had made his Financial State- 
ment with this avowed object. “ We 
are bound to be frank,” he said, 
“when we are about to appeal to 
you to aid us in our effurts to re- 
trieve the position in which we 
now stand. If we call upon the 
public to bear new burdens, and to 
make new sacrifices, however slight, 
we feel that we are at least bound to 
explain fully their necessity.” This 
statement is printed and circulated 
throughout India. The Governors. 
of Madras and Bombay accept the 
challenge. They say the sacrifices are 
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not slight, but great; and they deny 
in toto the necessity for either of the 
“three tremendous taxes.” Surely 
it was not an unreasonable request 
that the arguments and calcula- 
tions of these distinguished persons 
charged with the government of half 
India, and both possessed of far more 
experience than either Lord Canning 
or Mr. Wilson, should be heard in 
the same chamber, and submitted 
to the same investigation with the 
budget itself. If the Indian Legis- 
lature could not bear this much dis- 
cussion, we must agree with Sir C. 
Trevelyan in regarding it as a 
“sham.” An answer, however, was 
the last thing that could be there al- 
lowed; and the pertinacious Sir 
Charles sacrificed at once his official 
duty and his interests in the hope of 
arresting measures which he deemed 
fatal to the empire. We do not defend 
an act of insubordination which could 
only be visited by dismissal, but it 
says little for the native acceptance of 
the budget to mark the alarm which 
immediately pervaded its supporters. 
“Oliver asking for more” could not 
have elicited a severer reproof. Sir 
Bartle Frere labours for words hard 
enough to express his indignation at 
“the Governor of Madras proclaim- 
ing himself the champion of disobe- 
dience, and the open opponent of the 
measures of the Government of In- 
dia;” and Sir Charles Wood dis- 
misses the culprit, with the grave 
condemnation of the whole Cabinet, 
for the enormity of preparing “an 
elaborate answer to the speech by 
which the proposed measures were 
introduced into the Legislative 
Council ;” and for appealing, by its 
publication, to the people of India 
against those measures. Very pro- 
per, no doubt, as a matter of official 
discipline; but, then, what reliance 
can we place on the approval of the 
Legislative Council? aud what a farce 
was the invitation to a “frank and 
free discussion ! 

In fact, the only approval that 
seems to have been secured is that 
of the European mercantile interest, 
which obtained the advantage of a 
great reduction of customs-duties 
under the new tariff forming part 
of the budget. This is the interest 
represented in the columns of the 
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English journals, and their approval 
argues nothing at all for the native 
masses who enjoy no such compen- 
sations to set against the new bur- 
dens. Beyond this we can discover 
nothing but the self-complacent as- 
sumption of an orator to whom no 
one has yet replied. The moment 
Sir C. Trevelyan’s answer appeared, 
Mr. Wilson and his colleagues were 
smitten with terror. They were 
startled even at the word “ critical” 
applied to their plan in an open 
telegram. They became earnest in 
supplications to the subordinate Pre- 
sidencies, to prevent “open oppo- 
sition ;” and when this could not be 
secured, they are obliged to acknow- 
ledge the hollowness of their for- 
mer confidence. ‘ Up to that time,” 
they say, “the organs of public 
opinion were, upon the whole, highly 
favourable to our policy; and the 
measures proposed obtained a degree 
of support that we could searcely 
have looked for” (not very encour- 
aging expressions, at the best); “but 
the course taken by the Madras 
Government swept away even that 
slender support. Already in those 
newspapers which are published ex- 
clusively in the native interests, a 
very altered tone is observable in 
the appeals they make to their 
readers.” Lord Canning now com- 
plains of “‘a new and unforeseen 
risk of resistance.” ‘ The cities and 
large towns,” he adds, “ will require 
careful management ;” but he hopes 
that, by experience and great latitude 
in carrying out the measures most 
suited to the feelings of the people, 
“‘the risk of error will be materially 
diminished.” 

This language undoubtedly confirms 
all the apprehensions of Lord Elphin- 
stone and Sir ©. Trevelyan. The 
budget is foreseen by all parties to 
be most unpopular with the natives 
generaily: the best that was hoped 
was to carry it through without any 
overwhelining resistance. But even 
this depended on conditions which do 
not now exist. Sir Robert Hamil- 
ton, the only authority in its favour 
beyond the Council Chamber, ex- 
pressly stipulates for entire unani- 
mity and unmistakable determination 
on the part of Government. With- 
out this, “assuredly there will not 
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only be opposition, but a crisis may be 
brought on,and local disturbances may 
ensue.” In short, Mr. Wilson’s bud- 
get can only be carried, as the Moghul 
taxes were, at the point of the bayo- 
net. The united force of the British 
empire may quell the fiscal rebellion, 
as it has quelled the sepoy mutiny. 
Sir OC. Trevelyan warns us, indeed, 
that then we had only the Bengal 
army against us; now it will be the 
whole people of British India; and 
Mr. Walter Elliot supplies the agree- 
able intelligence that, so far from the 
everits of the last three years having 
cowed the spirit of the native popu- 
lation, they have only familiarised the 
minds of the masses with the possi- 
bility of resistance—“ The constant 
theme of discussion in Southern In- 
dia, is not the hopelessness of resist- 
ance, but the causes which led to its 
failure.” * : 

Such, then, is our financial “ leap 
in the dark.” And we now ask 
whether it be not high time to lay 
down the principles on which the 
Queen’s government is to be admin- 
istered in India, and to provide some 
efficient means of carrying them out? 
At present we have done nothing 
but unsettle and destroy. The pros- 
pects of the late Company’s servants 
are dark and uncertain ; the mili- 
tary system is in the clouds; the 
European officers of Government are 
discontented, and anxious to quit 
the country ; while the native popu- 
lation is threatened with a financial 
policy, of which the utmost its an- 
thors can hope is, that the resistance 
it is certain to provoke may by care 
and management fall short of uni- 
versal rebellion. Such are the mea- 
sures by which her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters have recommended their Royal 
Mistress to the affections of her ser- 
vants and subjects. 

The next great interest to be 
put in jeopardy is the Civil Ser- 
vice; and its prospects are poor 
indeed, if dependent on the ma- 
nagement of which we have had 
a specimen. It is from no_per- 
sonal interest or feeling—for the 
present writer was never himself 
either in the civil or military ser- 
vice of India—that he seeks to call 
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attention to the necessity of a wiser 
and more generous policy towards 
our expatriated countrymen. Such 
a policy is as essential to the honour 
and safety of the empire, as a just 
consideration of the wants and feel- 
ings of the natives themselves. It is 
due to both, to establish some defi- 
nite system, resting on the approved 
traditions of India, and guarded 
from the constant fluctuations of 
home politics. We are not content 
to trust the fortunes of India to a 
cabinet which is continually shifting, 
and seldom contains a single Minister 
of Indian experience. The royal army 
and navy, our own exchequer and 
trade, foreign and even colonial poli- 
tics, are more or less familiar subjects 
with our leading statesmen. India 
is a puzzle and a bore to nearly all. 
Yet it is precisely in this department 
that the must peculiar questions and 
the most extensive interests lie at 
the mercy of the Minister, They 
have a right to demand some legis- 
lative guarantee in lieu of that im- 
perfect, but practically effective re- 
presentation which the Legislature 
has destroyed in removing the East 
India Company. 

The Council of India, the only 
Indian element remaining in the 
Home administration, should be em- 
powered to submit a scheme of gov- 
ernment for the consideration of 
Parliament. Select committees ‘in 
both Houses would bring to bear upon 
it all the experience and wisdom of 
the country; and when matured, it 
should be promulgated by legislative 
enactment. Many questions would 
require careful sifting before the 
scheme could be complete; but some 
leading provisions are obvious. If 
India is to retain any organ in the 
administration, the position of the 
Home Council must be settled and sus- 
tained. To us it seems not too much 
that it should be elevated into a Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, with a 
distinet province in the Government, 
controlled, but nut superseded, by the 
Cabinet. Again, if “ amalgamation” 
is determined upon in the army, the 
interests both of the late Company’s 
officers and of the country generally 
should be provided for. ‘the patron- 
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age of a due proportion of first com- 
missions shonld remain with the 
Council, and all else be vested in the 
authorities in India. The Horse 
Guards must by all means be pre- 
vented from seizing the Indian com- 
mands and staff situations for their 
own favourites, Neither must it be 
left in their power to withdraw the 
European troops at pleasure. With 
all dutiful respect for H. R. H. the 
Duke of Cambridge, we cannot be 
satisfied to leave the safety of India 
to the discretion of the Commander- 
in-Chief and the two Secretaries of 
State. We know how much heavier 
the nearer. alarms of this country 
would weigh in their counsels than 
the distant and ill-understood neces- 
sities of India. The very anxiety 
which the illustrious Dake displays 
not to “cripple the imperial re- 
sources” by locking up a portion of 
the army in India, satisfies us that a 
legislative provision is indispensable. 
It ought to be enacted, at the very 
least, that no regiment should be 
withdrawn from any Presidency in 
India without the written consent 
of the local government. 

Another question requiring to be 
arranged by Parliament, is the rela- 
tion between the Calcutta Govern- 
ment and those of the other Presiden- 
cies. We can see no necessity for the 
stringent supremacy now exercised by 
the Governor-General and his Council 
over every detail of administration. 
There is no greater fallacy than to 
talk of India as a whole. There is 
no such country in existence ;—no 
region where the natives call their 
land “ India,” or themselves “ In- 
dians.” It is a term of western geo- 
graphy, like “America,” or “‘ Europe,” 
or “ Australia”—and indicates no 
greater necessity or feasibility of a 
central administration. The Panjab, 
the North-Western Provinces, Ben- 
gal, Madras, Bombay, and Pegu, are 
regions as distinct as Brazil and the 
United States in America,—or as 
Norway, Prussia, and Italy in Eu- 
rope. ihe soil, the produce, the 
traditions of government, the com- 
merce, social habits, religion, race, 
and very colour of the people, are 
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different. They never owned a com. 
mon sovereign till now, and they 
have no natural, political, or admin. 
istrative unity. Steam communica- 
tion brings them all near enough for 
instructions from home, and some 
distinct responsibility in the local 
governments would both avoid such 
disputes as have just arrested the 
progress of improvement in Madras, 
and promote a noble emulation 
among the rolers. At all events, 
each Presidency should be at liberty 
to develop its own resources, and the 
Crewn would derive more informa- 
tion and assistance from the un- 
shackled intelligence of the several 
Governments, than from melting all 
thought and action down in the Cal- 
cutta crucible. It would be sufficient 
to retain the supremacy of the Vice- 
roy in matters of war and general 
politics, and let the internal admin- 
istration and finance be restored to 
the local government. Sach a divi- 
sion of responsibility would tend to 
augment the native influence in the 
councils of their rulers. We cannot 
imagine the conditions under which 
a Legislative Council at Calcutta 
could ever enjoy the confidence of 
the heterogeneous populations of all 
India: in the several Presidencies 
they would have more chance of 
securing attention to their respective 
wants and capabilities. We have 
experienced the advantage of their 
want of cohesion in putting down 
the Bengal mutiny, and it seems only 
fair to make it reciprocal. We cannot 
but sympathise with the objection 
made by the people of Malabar and 
Madura to be taxed for the costs of 
a mutiny in Oude and the North- 
Western Provinces, which they not 
only never encouraged, but shed sheir 
blood to put down. 

In any case, we repeat, let us have 
an Indian policy, and adhere to it. 
Let our foremost men be entrusted 
with its administration. After dis- 
placing the Company which won and 
kept our Eastern empire, we must 
not let the Imperial Crown drift into 
its loss, through the incapacity, the 
neglect, or the wilfulness, of the new 
adininistrators. 
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Wuen the Captain of the Great 
Britain ran that unfortunate vessel 
on to the sands of Dundrum Bay, it 
was urged in his excuse, that so many 
marvellous tales are told about Ire- 
Jand, that he was justified in con- 
cluding that no obstacle lay in his 
road from the Isle of Man to New 
York; that Dublin was as fabulous 
as Blefuscu; and that the Mourn 
mountains had no more real existence 
than the loadstone hiil which proved 
fatal to the ship of Sindbad. The 
story we are about to tell, might al- 
most justify such incredulity; yet it 
is only one of many equally strange 
and equally well authenticated, 

In the year 1706, Arthur Lord 
Altham, a needy and dissolute Irish 
peer, married Mary Sheffield, an ille- 
gitimate daughter of the Duke of 
Buckingham. ‘They lived together 
for three years; but in 1709 Lord 
Altham went to Ireland, leaving his 
wife in England, where she remained 
until 1713, when she joined her hus. 
band in Dublin. From that time 
until 1716, they resided together, 
principally at Dunmaine, in the 
neighbourhood ‘of Ross, in the county 
of Wexford. In 1716 they separated, 
under circumstances which we shall 
presently have occasion to notice 
more minutely, and never met again. 
In 1727 Lord Altham died, and was 
succeeded in his title and estates by 
his brother Richard Annesley, who 
remained in undisturbed possession 
of both for a period of thirteen years. 
Lady Altham survived her husband 
for about two years, which were 
passed in sickness and poverty, but 
does not appear ever to have taken 
any steps to prevent Richard Annes- 
ley’s assumption of the character of 
heir to her husband, to which, of 
course, he would have had no title if 
she had ason living at the time of 
Lord Altham’s death. In the year 
1739, however, a young man of about 
' four-and-twenty years of age, made 
his appearance in the fleet which, 
unfler the command of Admiral Ver- 
non, was lying off Porto-Bello. He 
called himself James Annesley, stated 
that he was the son of Lord Altham, 


that he had been educated and 
acknowledged as such son until he 
was nine or ten years of age; that 
upon the death of his father he had 
been kidnapped and sold for a slave 
in America; that he had passed thir- 
teen years in servitude, and at last 
(after a series of romantic and not 
very credible adventures, which have 
nothing to do with our presert sub- 
ject) had effected bis escape. Admiral 
Vernon furnished him with the meahs 
of proceeding to England, where he 
arrived shortly afterwards, 

On his arrival in England he went 
to lodge at Siaines, in the neighbour- 
hood of Windsor, and here a cireum- 
stance occurred which had no doubt 
a considerable effect on the subse- 
quent proceedings. One of his asso- 
ciates, a man of the name of Redding, 
was gainekeeper to Sir John Dolbin, 
the Lord of the Manor. One morn- 
ing James Annesley was out with a 
gun shooting small birds, when Red- 
ding cailed him wo assist in capturing 
a net with which a man of the name 
of Egglestone was fishing in the 
river; Annesley’s gnn unfortunately 
went off in the scuffle, and mortally 
wounded Egglestone. There could 
be little doubt that the discharge of 
the gun was purely accidental ; but 
Lord Anglesea (for Richard, Lord 
Altham, had in the meantime sue- 
ceede| to that title also) seized the 
opportunity to destroy, as he thought, 
the claimant of his title and estates. 
He instituted a prosecution against 
James Annesley for murder ; he was 
prodigal of money and promises 
amongst the witnesses; and he de- 
clared that he would willingly give 
ten thousand pounds to get him 
hanged, The jury at the Old Builey 
acquitted Annesley, and Lord An- 
glesea’s machinations recoiled upon 
himself; for there can be no doubt 
that they greatly influenced both the 
court and jury against Lim on the 
subsequent trial. 

On the 11th of November 1743 
the trial for the recovery of the 
estates caine on in the Court of Ex- 
chequer in Dublin. It lasted tifteen 
days, and above ninety witnesses 
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were examined. The issue between 
the parties was of the simplest and 
boldest character. On the one hand, 
it was asserted that, in the spring of 
the year 1715, Lady Altham had 
been delivered at Dunmaine of a son 
and heir; that all the customary so- 
lemnities and rejoicings had taken 
place; that the child was uniformly 
acknowledged and treated both by 
Lord and Lady Altham as their son ; 
that he was shown and spoken of as 
such to visitors and friends; that 
when the separation between his 
parents took place, the mother pas- 
sidnately entreated that she might be 
permitted to take the child with her, 
which the father refused, keeping 
the boy and educating him as the 
heir to his title and estates. On the 
other hand, it was denied that Lady 
Altham ever had a child at all. It 
was asserted that the very ground of 
the separation between herself and 
her husband was the discomfort and 
disappointment occasioned by her 
bearing no heir; that it was known 
to every relation and visitor, to every 
servant in the house, that Lady Al- 
tham never had a child; that the 
servant who had attended her from 
her arrival in Dublin to the hour 
of her death, who had dressed and 
undressed her every morning and 
evening, and had never been absent 
for more than one single week dur- 
ing the whole of that period, was 
livingg and would prove, not only 
that no child ever was born, but that 
there never was the slightest chance 
or probability that Lady Altham 
would have a child. It is impossi- 
ble to conceive a simpler issue or 
one which might be supposed to be 
easier for conclusive proof one way 
or the other; yet two juries came 
to diametrically opposite conclusions, 
and so positive is the testimony on 
each side, that it seems even now, 
after carefully reading the contra- 
dictory evidence which is preserved 
in upwards of five hundred columns 
of the State Trials, to be impossible 
to arrive at any satisfactory result. 

It is to be observed that the ques- 
tion raised in this case was not one 
of personation or disputed identity. 
If a Altham ever had a son, it 
was admitted that James Annesley 
was that son. Nor was the case one 


of concealed or doubtful marriage, or 
obscure birth, such as have frequently 
occupied the courts. From the ar- 
rival of Lady Altham in Ireland un- 
til her separation from her husband, 
a period of about three years, they 
resided publicly together ; kept a large 
establishment of servants, and visited 
and associated with persons of the 
most various rank and position in 
the neighbourhood. It seems incre- 
dible that any dispute should ever 
have arisen upon a point so easy of 
proof as whether persons of their 
rank, and so circumstanced, had or 
had not a child; and as we read the 
evidence adduced, the testimony on 
the one side seems absolutely con- 
clusive, until it is met by contradictory 
evidence, to all appearance equally 
conclusive, on the other. 

The household at Dunmaine was 
large and disorderly, consisting of 
sixteen or seventeen servants, from 
the English housekeeper, who was 
“sent over by my lady,” and who re- 
joiced in the appropriate name of 
“Mrs, Settright,” down to “ Smutty, 
the dog-boy, who was very ugly.” 
Poor Smutty! immortalised by his 
ugliness. He shows his ill-favoured 
countenance for a moment, and dis- 
appears into utter obscurity. Lord 
Altham had abont hith also a number 
of hangers-on, and hamble compan- 
ions; but besides these he associated 
with gentlemen of his own rank and 
position ; and one of the first wit- 
nesses called on behalf of the claim- 
ant was a Major Richard Fitzgerald. 

The Major deposed that in the 
year 1715 he was in the town of 
Ross, having had occasion to go there 
on account of some business, arising 
from the death of his uncle, a Mr. 
Pigott, who lived in the county of 
Wexford. In Ross he met Lord Al- 
tham, who invited him to dinner. 
The Major excused himself, as lhe was 
engaged to dine with some brother 
ofticers— 


“ But Lord Altham said deponent must 
dine with him, and come to drink some 
groaning drink, for that his wife was in 
labour. Deponent told him that was @ 
reason he ought not go; but Lord Al- 
tham would not take an excuse, and 
sent the deponent word the next day to 
Ross, that his wife was brought to bed of 
a son; and the deponent went to Dun- 
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maine and dined there, and had some 
discourse about the child, and Lord Al- 
tham swore that the deponent should 
see his son, and accordingly the nurse 
brought the child to deponent, and de- 
ponent kissed the child, and gave half-a- 
guinea to the nurse ; and some of the 
company toasted the heir-apparent to 
Lord Anglesea at dinner. That this was 
the day after the child was born: and 
deponent says that he left the country 
the next day, and went to the county of 
Waterford, to his own house at Prospect 
Hall. Says deponent saw the woman to 
whom he gave the half-guinea, this day 
of his examination; that he remembers 
her well, because he took notice of her 
when he gave her the half-guinea, that 
she was very handsome; that he did 
not stay at Dunmaine that night, but 
came to Ross at nightfall, and was at- 
tacked in the road by robbers; that he 
crossed the ferry on his return home— 
remembers that Lord Altham was in 
high spirits with the thoughts of having 
a son and heir.”* 


It seems impossible to add to the 
force of this testimony. No attempt 
was made to impeach the character 
or credibility of the witness. Every- 
thing concurred to fix the time and 
circumstances in his mind; mistake 
appears impossible; and no motive 
is assignable for wilful falsehood. 
Nor is the evidence given by the 
next witness less conclusive. John 
Turner was seneschal to Lord 
Anglesea. He had lived at Dun- 
maine for ten years; he had visited 
Lord Altham; and soon after his 
own marriage, which took place in 
December 1714, he observed ap- 
pearance of pregnancy in Lady Al- 
tham. He says, that the next time 
he suw Lady Altham she told him 
she had a son; that he afterwards 
saw the boy, and had him in his 
arms at Danmaine when he was 
about a year and half old; that Lady 
Altham led the child across the par- 
lour, and Lord Altham kissed him 
aud called him “Jemmy;” that he 
saw the child subsequently at Ross, 
and afterwards at Kinnay and Car- 
rickduff, after the separation be- 
' tween Lord and Lady Altham, when 
he was treated by his father in all 
respects as his legitimate son; that 
in the year 1722, meeting Lord Al- 
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tham at a tavern in Dublin, the boy 
was sent for, and Lord Altham said 
to deponent, “You were seneschal 
to Earl Arthur and Earl John, 
and you may be seneschal to the 
child.”+ 

During the eight-and-twenty years 
that had elapsed between the birth 
of the child in 1715 and the trial 
in 1748, it was to be expected that 
many of those whose evidence would 
have been most valuable should have 
died ; amongst them were those who 
stood sponsors for the child at its 
baptism; Mr. Colclough, Mr. Cliff, 
and Mrs. Pigott, members of families 
still holding high positions in the 
county of Wexford; but the fact of 
the christening, the rejoicings that 
took place, the bonfires and festivi- 
ties, were proved by servants who 
lived in the house at the time, and 
proved repeatedly and consistently. 

It is impossible within the narrow 
limits of an article to give even an 
outline of the evidence of the fifty 
witnesses who were called to substan- 
tiate the claimant’s case. It would 
seem almost needless to strengthen 
the evidence of Major Fitzgerald 
and John Turner. Every conceivable 
confirmation, however, was given. 
Friends of Lord Altham swore to 
conversations with him, in which he 
had spoken in the most open manner 
of his son, and of the disappvint- 
ment of his brother’s expectations 
of being his heir. Witnesses were 
produced who had been present and 
assisting at the very birth of the 
child ; and it is very remarkable that, 
although these witnesses were drawn 
from every rank of life, no success- 
ful attempt was made to impeach 
the credibility of any of them, nor 
was any inconsistency to be dis- 
covered in their testimony further 
than might be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for by the long period that 
had elapsed between the events to 
which they speke and the time 
when they gave their evidence. We 
now come, however, to the most 
remarkable conflict of testimony 
which occurs in the whole case. A 
woman of the name of Joan Laffan 
was called. She deposed that she 
entered Lord Altham’s service in 
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1715; that she was employed as 
nursemaid to attend on: the child as 
soon as he came from the wet-nurse; 
that he was at that time three or four 
months old, and was in her charge 
for about a year and a balf; that he 
was treated in all respects as their 
child by both Lord and Lady Altham, 
who showed great fondness for him, 
and into whose bedroom she was in 
the habit of bringing the child in the 
morning. 

She then gave an account of the 
separation between Lord and Lady 
Altham. “It was,” she said, “ on 
account of Tom Palliser.” “ My Lord 
had jaid a plot against him, and on 
one Sunday morning pretended to 
my lady that he was obliged to go 
out to dinner. That Mr. Palliser 
breakfasted with my lord, and they 
had a bottle of mulled wine for 
breakfast. As soon as my lord was 
gone out, Mr. Palliser went into my 
Jady’s room, and, the plot having 
been laid before, a signal was made 
that brought my lord back ; that my 
lord ran up with his sword, aud had 
him brought out of the room, and the 
grvom came to Palliser and said to 
him, ‘Is this the way you keep my 
lady company ?’ and took out a case- 
knite in order to cut his nose, but he 
was ordered only to cut his ear. 
That deponent was standing by in 
the room, and she had the child in 
her hand, and he showed her the blood 
out of Palliser’s ear ; it was the soft 
part of the ear that was cut, and the 
child pointed at the blood that came 
out of the ear.”* The same witness 
deposed that “she was present when 
my lord and lady parted; that she 
saw my lady at the door with the 
child in her arms ; that my lord came 
out of the house in a great rage, and 
asked where his child was, and upon 
being told that he was with his 
motier, he ran up to her and snatch- 
ed the child out of her arms; that 
my lady begged very hard she might 
take the child along with her, but 
my lord swore he would not part with 
the child upon any consideration ; 
that my Lady fioding- she could not 
prevuil, burst out a-crying, and 
begged she might at least give the 
child one parting kiss; that my 


lord, with some difficulty, consented, 
and then my lady drove away to 
Ross.”’t 

Such is Joan Laffan’s story, and 
we must keep in mind that at a sub- 
sequent period it was confirmed by 
another witness;{ but in the mean 
time, jet us turn to Palliser’s account 
of the same transaction. 

He stated that when he was very 
young, he spent much of his time at 
Danmaine, which was within about 
three miles of his father’s resi- 
dence, and used to ride Lord Al- 
tham’s horses hunting. That one 
day as they were returning home, 
Lord Altham told him that he was 
determined to part with his lady; 
and upon deponent’s asking him his 
reasons, my lord replied, “I find 
Lord Anglesea will not be in friend- 
ship with me while I live with this 
woman, and since I have no child 
by her, I will part with her.” Pal- 
liser then gives an account, in all 
material circumstances the same as 
Joun Luffan’s, of his being entrapped 
by Lord Althum into his wife’s 
room, and falsely accused of being 
there for an improper purpose; he 
takes off his wig and shows the jury 
where his ear was cut, solemnly as- 
severates the innocence of Lady Al- 
tham, and declares not only that no 
child was present upon that occasion, 
but that “he never saw a child in 
the house.” Upon this the Court, 
“apprehending that there was some 
contradiction between the evidence 
of Palliser and that of Joan Laffan,” 
as indeed they well might, ordered 
Laffan to be recalled, and the two 
witnesses to be confronted. Each 
repeated the story, each was equally 
clear, distinct, and positive. We 
have said that Joan Laffan’s evidence 
was subsequently confirmed by an- 
other witness, who deponed to hav- 
ing been present at the parting of 
Lady Altham and her child. The 
same is, however, the case with the 
testimony of Palliser, which was 
confirmed by Mary Heath, Lady Al- 
tham’s woman, who went with her 
in the c»rriage to Ross, and who 
swore, most positively, that no such 
child ‘ever was in existence. *It is 
to be observed that Palliser and 
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Laffan agree that the charge against 
Lady Altham was false; that Laffan 
attributes the plot to the revenge of 
the servants, on account of some 
mischievous boyish tricks which had 
been played upon them by Palliser ; 
whilst Palliser himself attributes it 
to the deeper, and more probable, 
motive, of a determination, on the 
part of Lord Altham, to get rid of a 
wife from whom he hoped for no 
heir—a motive which, we have seen, 
gave rise to some of the darkest do- 
mestic tragedies that have disgraced 
humanity. The case, however, is 
beset with difficulties on all sides ; 
for if we are to accept the evidence 
of Palliser as true, the inevitable 
consequence follows, that we must 
hold, not only Joan Laffan, but Ma- 
jor Fitzgerald, Turner, and mavy, 
indeed most of the fifty witnesses 
called on behalf of the claimant, and 
who swore positively to the exist- 
ence of the child, to have been deli- 
berately perjured. 

After the separation Lady Altham 
went to reside at Ross, and subse- 
quently removed to Dublin. Her 
circumstances were extremely nar- 
row, and her health bad, but she 
was faithfully attended until her 
death, which took place in October 
1729, by Mary Heath. From her 
first arrival in Ireland, in 1713, a 
period of sixteen years, with the ex- 
ception of a single week, this woman 
was never absent from her. Whilst 
she resided at Dunmaine, Heath 
dressed her every morning, and un- 
dressed her every night; and this 
witness swore in her most distinct 
and positive manner that she never 
had a child. It seems to be enough 
to shake one’s contidence in all hu- 
man testimony to find evidence so 
clear, distinct, and unimpeachable, 
on each side, to be compelled to 
admit that on one side or the other 
there must be the most wilful and 
delibergte perjury, and yet to feel it 
impossit le to say on which side per- 
jury exists, 

Lord Altham removed, shortly after 
- his separation from his wife, to a 
place called Kinnay, in the county of 
Kildare, and the issue now assumes 
& different aspect. It is admitted 
that there was a child at Kinnay, 
that he was put to school by Lord 
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Altham and treated as part of his 
family ; but ét is contended that he 
was the illegitimate child of Lord 
Altham, by a woman of the name of 
Joan Landy, who bad been a servant 
in the house at Dunmaine, and that 
he had been brought to the house 
subsequently to Lady Altham’s de- 
parture, 

In the earlier part of the case the 
claimant is met with the general 
denial—Lady Altham never had a 
son. Prove that she had, and we 
will admit you to be that son. In 
the latter part, the defendant says in 
substance, I admit that, during Lord 
Altham’s residence at Kinnay, there 
was a boy who passed as his son. I 
admit that you are that boy ; but you 
are not the heir of Lord Altham, but 
his illegitimate son by Joan Landy. 

The whole of the evidence, there- 
fore, changes its character: when 
Mary Heath swears that her mistress 
never had a child, whilst Eleanor 
Murphy swears that both she and 
Heath were present at the birth, one 
or the other must be perjured. But 
Lord Altham might use expressions 
as to “ litthe Jemmy” which one wit- 
ness might understand as being a 
distinct declaration of bis legitimacy, 
and another might think only con- 
veyed the expression of his affection 
for his natura] child. 

During the first period the exist- 
ence of the child is denied; during 
the second it is admitted; and we 
shall nuw proceed to follow the for- 
tunes of the boy, waiving for the 
present the question of who was his 
mother. 

Lord Altham, after his separation 
from his wife, formed a connection 
with one Miss Gregury, who seems 
to have exercised an unbounded in- 
fluence over him. After a short time 
poor “Jemmy” was turned out to 
wander in rags about the streets of 
Dublin. Here, however, he met with 
friends: a gvod-natured student in 
Trinity College, of the name of Bush, 
clothed and fed him, and employed 
him to run of errands, till his grand- 
father told him it was not fit he 
should have a lord for his servant, 
when he was turned out upon the 
world again. He was next taken 
charge of by an honest butcher, 
named Purcell, who took him home 
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and brought him up with his own 
son. Purcell tells the Court that 
whilst 


“The boy was in his house, a gentleman 
(who was then called Richard Annesley, 
and is the now defendant, the Earl of 
Anglisea) came to deponent’s house and 
asked if one Purcell did not live there, 
and said he supposed they sold liquors ; 
that the gentleman had a gun in his 
hand, and sat down, and having called 
for a pot of beer, asked deponent if he 
had a boy in his house called James 
Annesley? To which deponent an- 
swered that there was such a boy in the 
house, and called his wife and told her 
that a gentleman wanted to see the boy ; 
says that the child was sitting by the fire- 
ade, and immediately saw Mr. Richard 
Annesley, though he could not see the 
child by reason of the situation where he 
sat; says the child trembled and cried, 
and was greatly affrighted, saying, ‘That 
is my uncle Dick; says that when the 
child was shown to the defendant, he 
said to Jemmy, ‘How do ye do?’ That 
the child made his bow, and replied, 
‘Thank God, very well.’ That the de- 
fendant then said, ‘ Don’t you know me?’ 
‘Yes,’ said the child, ‘you are my uncle 
Annesley,’ That thereupon the defen- 
dant told the deponent that the child 
was the son of Lord Altham, who lived 
at Incheore; to which deponent replied, 
‘I wish, sir, you would speak to his 
father to do something for him.’ ”* 


The child’s fear of his uncle was not 
without good cause. About three 
weeks after Lord Altham’s death, 
Richard Annesley came a second time, 
to seek for the child, and desired it 
should be sent to one Jones’s in the 
market. Purcell suspected iischief. 
The honest butcher shall tell his story 
in his own words :— 


“Then deponent took a cudgel in one 
hand, and the child in the other, and 
went to the said Jones’s house, when he 
saw the present Earl of Anglesea (who 
was then in mourning), with a constable, 
and two or three other odd-looking fel- 
lows attending about the door; that de- 

nent took off his hat, and saluted my 
Bord, which he did not think proper to 
return; but as soon as he saw the child 
in the deponent’s hands, he called to a 
fellow that stood behind deponent’s 
back, and said to him, ‘Take up that 
thieving son of a (meaning the 
child), and carry him to the place I bid 
you.’ After some more language of the 
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same kind from his lordship, the de. 
ponent said, ‘ -~ lord, he is no thief; 
you shall not take him from me; and 
whoever offers to take him from me, !’l] 
knock his brains out;’ then deponent 
took the child (who was trembling with 
fear) and put him close between his 


legs.” + 


Some high words passed, but the 
butcher was true to his trust; the 
lord and the constable sneaked off, 
and the child was carried back 
in safety. He was not long g0 
fortunate. Fear of a repetition 
of the attempt to capture him 
induced him, very foolishly, to leaye 
his friend the butcher. He then 
took refuge in the house of a Mr, 
Tigh ; but it was not long before the 
emissaries of his uncle discovered his 
retreat, forced him into a boat, and 
on board a ship bound for Philadel- 
phia, which sailed on April 1728, 
His uncle himself placed him in the 
ship, and returned to Dublin, think- 
ing, no doubt, that he had heard the 
last of him. All the details of this 
nefarious transaction are given with 
the utmost minuteness, and without 
shame or hesitation, by the very 
agents who were employed in it, 
The share which Lord Anglesea took 
in the abduction of his brother's 
child is hardly disputed. The con- 
tention is confined to the point that 
the child was illegitimate. The vil- 
lany of the act seems never to have 
struck any of the parties concerned. 
But this act appears to us to turn 
the wavering balance of evidence 
against Lord Anglesea. If this boy 
were really the son of Joan Landy, 
it could not be difficult for Lord 
Anglesea to procure proof of that 
fuct whilst the events were so recent, 
whilst Lady Altham was still living, 
and when he had himself, by com- 
mon consent, been admitted to the 
title and estates of his brother. If, 
on the other hand, he knew that the 
boy was his brother’s legitimate son, 
he had the strongest interest to re- 
move him out of the way before any 
inquiries could be made, and whilst 
he was in the obscurity into which 
his father had permitted him to fall. 

Yet a suspicion, almost equally 
strong, against the truth of the 
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claimant’s case, would seem to arise 
from the fact, that Joan Landy was 
living, and yet was never called. 

The claimant’s story was, that this 
woman was his nurse; that her own 
child, which was a few months 
older than himself, had died, when 
he was four or five years old, of 
small-pox. Who could be so valu- 
able a witness for the claimant as 
this woman? Yet she was never 
examined, nor was her absence ever 
satisfactorily accounted for. If it is 
argued that she might have been 
called by elther side—that it was 
equally open to the defendant to pro- 
duce her to negative, as to the claim- 
aut to produce her to support the 
story—it may be answered, that she 
could hardly be expected to come 
forward to denounce her own son as 
an impostor. ‘The non-production of 
a witness who must have important 
evidence in her power, who was na- 
turally the witness of the claimant, 
and whose absence is not satisfac- 
torily accounted for, throws the grav- 
est suspicion upon his whole case. 
To what conclusion, then, can we 
come? The jury, after a consultation 
of about two hours, found for the 
claimant. They must, therefore, have 
considered Heath, Palliser, Rolph, 
and the other witnesses who swore 
to the non-existence of the child, to 
have perjured themselves. The plain- 
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tiff appears to have been disposed to 
follow up his victory, for an indict- 
ment for perjury was at once pre- 
ferred against Mary Heath. The same 
evidence was repeated; Joan Laffan 
was again examined. But the jury 
found her “‘ Not Guilty.”” They must, 
therefore, have considered that Laf- 
fan, and all those who swore to Lady 
Altham having had a child, had been 
guilty of the crime of which they 
acquitted Heath. James Annesley 
does not appear to have taken any 
farther steps to obtain possession of 
the estates and honours to which the 
decision of the jury had established 
his title. He died at Blackheath on 
the 2d of January 1760. His uncle 
Richard Annesley, Lord Anglesea, 
closed his career of profligacy and 
cruelty twelve short months after- 
wards. James Annesley left a son, 
who died an infant, and a daughter, 
who married, and whose children 
died young. Thus his line became 
extinct; and his rights, whatever the 

were, reverted to his uncle. Suc 

was the termination of the “ Annes- 
ley Case,’ memorable for the dark 
mystery in which it must for ever 
remain shrouded, and for the curious 
picture which it affords of the man- 
ners and habits of life that prevailed 
little more than a hundred years be- 
fore our own day. 
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Tne painter of “ Francesca di Ri- 
mini” has we rejoice to say, been 
fortunate in a biographer. The his- 
tory of so true a man—the develop- 
ment of a genius so great and so 
benign out of a career so checkered 
and an epoch so troublous—the ever 
onward progression of an art which 
at length essayed such sublime argu- 
ment,—such a life and such a history 
well deserved to be recorded. It was 
Ary Scheffer who, beyond all his 
contemporaries, strove to make a 
picture the exponent of noble thought ; 
and pow in these Memoirs we are 
glad to find that the beauty and the 
pure emotion which breathe from out 
his works, were but the expression of 
an earnest life devoted to virtue and 
religion. Mrs. Grote bas brought to 
her well-wrought task no ordinary 
advantages. The life of the gifted 
— hidden from the world in 
ome seclusion, is here gracefally 
sketched, from personal recollection, 
with all the finish and tender solici- 
tude which intimate and affectionate 
intercourse could bestow. ‘The career 
of Scheffer as the devoted patriot, 
now fighting for his country’s free- 
dom, and then doomed to weep over 
her bondage, is also recorded by Mrs. 
‘Grote in colours caught from vivid 
reality, and with a detail and an 
anecdote taken from the actors them- 
selves. It has been her object to 
‘trace the painter’s genius tbrough 
the patriot’s virtue—to look at the 
artist’s works as mirrors into which 
a noble life had cast its beauteous 
reflections—shadowy spiritual forms, 
rising from out the depths of the 
soul’s calm consciousness. In the 
Manchester “ Art Treasures,” and in 
other collections public and private, 
we have all known and loved the 
works of this great and good man; 
and we think it may be interesting 
and instructive to give, within the 
limits of the present article, a slight 


sketch of his life, with an analysis of 
his genius, 

Ary Scheffer was born in the year 
1795, at Dordrecht, in Holland, 
His father, a German, had possessed 
competent fortune, and pursued paint- 
ing more from choice than necessity, 
Under the French Revolution, when 
Holland became annexed to the 
Republic, Scheffer the elder was de- 
spoiled of his property, and his widow 
with three children found themselves 
in necessitous circumstances. We 
soon learn, however, that Ary, the 
eldest son, at the age of twelve, mani- 
fested a talent so precocious, that in 
the “salon,” at Amsterdam, a picture 
which he exhibited attracted much 
attention. ‘ Henri, too, showed a pro- 
mise in the same direction. Madame 
Scheffer wisely, then, considered that 
the best course was to foster talents 
thus early and strongly manifested. 
For this purpose she transported her 
family to Paris, the city where, be- 
yond doubt, the best instruction could 
be obtained. In the year 1811, Ary 
was placed as a pupil in the “ atelier” 
of Guerin, a disciple of the famed 
Louis David, the chief of the classic 
or heroic school. Here for some 
years he was devoted to the study of 
drawing, anatomy, and perspective, 
as the preliminary and necessary 
elements to his adopted profession. 
We find, however, that the exigencies 
of his family impelled him to practise 
painting for profit before he was 
eighteen years of age. It was at this 
period, says Mrs. Grote, “that Ary 
began to produce those agreeable 
pictures, in which the expression of 
the gentler sympathies form the inte- 
rest and the subject—a description 
of composition always certain to at- 
tract purchasers, and falling within 
the powers of execution at the com- 
mand of a youthful hand.” ‘T'o these 
and some subsequent years belovg 
such familiar yet tender compositions 
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as “Le Baptéme,” “La Veuve du 
Soldat,” “La Mére Convalescente,” 
“Tes Enfans du Marin,” followed by 
more mature works: ‘* La Défense de 
Missolonghi,” “Les Femmes Souli- 
otes,” aud “La Bataille de Morat.” 
But it must be admitted that, in the 
“atelier” of Guerin, Scheffer’s pro- 
fessional education had commenced 
amidst the ruins of a degenerate 
school, “The Restoration” of the 
legitimate government, setting loose 
the springs of energy, wrought a re- 
volution even in the arts. The classic 
school to which Scheffer had been 
bound, ‘everywhere gave way,” says 
Mrs. Grote, “to the romantic; the 
cunventional, again to the sentimen- 
tal and passionate. Victor Hugo in 
dramatic literature, Rossini in lyric 
music, Géricault and Delacroix in 
painting—these led the van of the 
new movement, The young Ary also 
tried Ais band, and in 1819 exhibited 
bis picture of ‘Les Bourgevis de 
Calais, in which was discerned an 
evident intention to break through 
old traditions, and to aim rather at 
compositions clothed in expression 
and feeling.” 

But Scheffer soon allied himself in 
politics to the opposition which ha- 
rassed the government of the Restor- 
ation. He is a frequent visitor at 
the Chateau de la Grange, the well- 
known residence of General Lafayette. 
He becomes the associate of Augus- 
tin Thierry, of Lady Morgan, and 
others of advanced opinions. He 
enters warmly into political confede- 
racies, and enrolls himself a member 
of the “ Carbonari.” Thus for a time 
were his energies diverted from his 
art, and his slender means of subsist- 
ence heavily taxed. It is, we confess, 
with little regret that we find a suc- 
cession of misfortunes at length drive 
Scheffler once more to the tranquil 
aud more remunerative labours of his 
studio. At this fortunate juncture 
in his destiny, he was introduced to 
the Duke and Duchess of Orleans, 
the future King and Queen of the 
French, From this moment dates 
the mutual and memorable friendship 
which grew up between Scheffer and 
the royal family; a friendship which, 
year by year, seems to have matured 
to warmer affection, and which 

death ouly could terminate. Scheffer 
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now becomes instructor of the royal 
children ; he is the master who fos- 
tered the art talent, and cherished 
the enthusiasm of the Princess Marie ; 
he is for years a constant visitor at 
the palace; and yet throughout, to 
his honour be it spoken, he is ever 
the hosest patriot, whose independ- 
ence and truth can neither be bought 
nor biassed. The spirit of the man 
is noble and uncompromising. A 
simple drawing-master to the royal 
children, he yet knew what was due 
to his self-respect. We find that, cost 
what it might, he either would main- 
tain his authority or surrender his 
post. Thus Mrs. Grote relates, that— 

“During one of the lessons which, at 
a later stage, Scheffer was giving to the 
children of the royal family, one of the 
brothers forgot the respect due to the 
master, and used some unbecoming ex- 
pressions towards him. Scheffer banished 
the offending prince from the lesson. 
The Queen interposing to obtain a re- 
mission of this penalty, Scheffer resigned 
his appointment. The brothers and 
sisters were so grieved and discomposed 
at the loss of their master, that they 
begged and entreated him to resume his 
position; yet he was inexorable, until 
the King adding his own earnest en- 
deavours, Scheffer was induced to give 
way, and he presided anew over their 
artistic studies. But he made it a con- 
dition that the mutinous pupil should 
never more join in the lesson, and he was 
accordingly excluded. I am afraid,” says 
Mrs. Grote, ‘it must be added, that this 
incident was long remembered by both 
parties.” « 


The high mental culture, the simple 
yet uncompromising honesty and 
truth of Ary Schetfer, no less than 
his skill in art, soon won for him 
the confidence, and secured, as we 
have said, the abiding friendship of 
the Orleans family. Scheffer pos- 
sessed, indeed, all those qualities 
which inspire affection and respect. 
Duty was the law of his being, and 
self-sacrifice the practice of his life. 
Engaged in the severe study of his 
art, secluded in the retirement essen- 
tial to the unfolding of his genius, 
he yet ever responded to the call of 
private friendship and public patriot- 
ism. Occupied in works of high 
imagination, holding converse with 
the spirits of the great departed, he 
yet wag a man who walked the path 








of a simple plodding life ; and in the 
midst of airy reverie, he still pre- 
served a sober, scrutinising eye for 
the actual world around him. The 
wisdom of the man was great, and 
his knowledge, like his sympathy, ex- 
tended. His whole nature seems to 
have been given to noble aspiration, 
either for humanity at large, or for 
the advance of that art to which he 
was so ardently devoted. The un- 
eventful epoch of the Restoration, 
though little to his taste, offered at 
least no great distraction to the 
quiet development of his genius, 
For ten whole years we find him 
silently working for a livelihood, 
steadfastly striving to mature his 
powers, and to make the pictures 
which he so laboriously executed, 
the pure expression of the noblest 
thought. Already he had secured 
in his art a high position, when the 
even tenor of his life was again 
broken, and he was called once more, 
by the Revolution of 1830, to become 
an actor upon the stage of public 
politics—to lay aside fora time his 
pencil and gird on his sword to fight 
for his country’s rights. In that year 
of overturning, Paris is in ferment, 
and hostile parties are likely to come 
into violent collision. Early on the 
morning of the 28th July, Scheffer is 
in the publicstreets. “ The game,” he 
exclaims to a friend, “is begun, and 
we must play it out.” ‘The con- 
flict, indeed, soon commenced, and 
“Scheffer was among those who 
fought unceasingly through’ two of 
the ‘glorious days’ which crowned 
resistance with victory.” On the 
morrow of the third and decisive 
day, Scheffer, fairly tired out, was 
resting at his own house in the Rue 
Chaptal, when he was surprised by 
the entrance of Monsieur Thiers. 
The dialogue which ensued is so 
graphic, that we give Mrs. Grote’s 
own words :— 


“Well, Scheffer,’ exclaims Thiers, 
‘here [ am! I want you: I have done 
everything that was necessary.’ ‘How! 
done everything?’ calmly inquired 
Scheffer. ‘Well, I mean that I have 


been to the Hdétel de Ville—seen the 
members of the Municipal Committee— 
seen the ‘chefs de partis’ at Lafitte’s— 
and in short, [ am the bearer of a com- 
munication to the Duke of Qleans, 
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which you must assist me in conveying 
to Neuilly.* Hey-day,’ replied Scheffzr, 
‘so you mean that I am to go with you 
as a kind of commissioner from the 
leaders of the party?’ ‘I do,’ rejoined 
M. Thiers, ‘and for this reason, among 
others, that you are known to keep good 
horses in your s‘able; for, look you, we 
can go in no other way than by riding 
on horseback.’ ‘That is certain,’ quoth 
Scheffer; ‘the barricades would render 
the passage of a carriage impossible.’ 
‘But stay,’ said Thiers; ‘how shall I 
manage about my monture? I shall never 
be able to sit on one of your great beasts.’ 
Thereupon Scheffer hastened to the 
stables of young Ney (son of the Mar- 
shal), with whom he was on intimate 
terms, and, borrowing a small nimble nag 
for his friend, they started on their im- 
portant errand. 

“The barricades presented, in truth, 
some obstacles to their progress; but 
Scheffer being a practised horseman, 
leaped his horse over them. M. Thiers 
could not manage matters quite so ac- 
tively. The mob, however, good-natur- 
edly aided him to scramble through, 
lifting him almost bodily over the piles 
of stones, &c., horse and al), laughing 
heartily at ‘le petit commis’ for his bad 
horsemanship. As M. Thiers rode in 
white stockings and shoes, and wore 
spectacles, ‘I suspect,’ observes Mrs. 
Grote, ‘that his personal appearance did 
afford some scope for the light-hearted 
jokes of ‘le peuple’ on that morning.” 


The two envoys quickly arrived at 
the Chateau de Neuilly. The Duchess 
of Orleans reproves Scheffer for pre- 
suming that her husband could ac- 
cept the proposals offered ; but after 
some debate and delay, the negotia- 
tion is ended, and Louis Philippe in 
due time is proclaimed King of the 
French. Ary Scheffer becomes, dur- 
ing the ensuing reign, a frequent 
visitor at the palace. He receives from 
the King commissions for the paint- 
ing of pictures for Versailles; he is 
the constant instructor to the young 
and gifted Princess Marie; he is 
sent as the companion of the King’s 
eldest son to the siege of Antwerp: 
and yet, in the midst of all this royal 
favour, we find, as ever, that he pre- 
serves intact his independence ; that 
his conscience cannot be bought ; and 
that his tongue refuses to flatter. 
He speaks the truth boldly, and 
warns the Kiog, when troublous 
times are threatening, of the impend- 
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ing fate. But he will not anticipate 
the current of events. The Orleans 
dynasty had disappointed Scheffer’s 
too sanguine expectations. He felt 
discouraged, if not indeed disgusted, 
by the conduct of the Government, 
and deliberately held himself aloof 
from all public affairs. But during 
these eighteen years, lying in the 
very prime of his artistic life, he had 
at least this satisfaction, that in un- 
disturbed rest he was able to labour 
at his profession. Then it was that 
were matured some of the highest 
efforts of his genius. Let us pause 
in this lull of party strife, and exa- 
mine at calm leisure the progress 
which he made. 

Scheffer in his Art seems to have 
exemplified Wordsworth’s leading 
axiom, that poetry is the recollection 
of excitement in moments of tran- 
quillity.. Scheffer felt deeply—acted 
courageously; his life was often in 
tumult and disappointment, and even 
bitter anguish at times filled his cup 
to overflowing. His art then came 
as a haven of rest after life’s troub- 
lous tossings ; the storm-dashed bark 
lay in grateful rest-—-the heaving and 
the moaning of the distant sea break- 
ing in ripples, and dying in echoes 
on the sheltered shore. Howling 
winds were, in the realms of his tran- 
quil art, softened into gentle whis- 


pers; and angry waves, which rose. 


beneath the storm-clond, sank into 
rest on the hushed cradle of the deep 
—a mirror to the sunset and the stars 
of twilight. After the fever and the 
heat of day, the art of Scheffer came 
as the pale, pure moonlight, with sil- 
ver clouds sailing before the queen of 
night. It is as if, wearied, outworn, 
and disheartened, he said to the world, 
Vex me no more. Let me shut the 
study-door upon the strife and the 
nproar, the jealousy and the ambi- 
tion, which I too have found vanity 
and vexation. Let art be to me all 
that I have sought for in life; but, 
alas! sought in vain. Let it be to 
me that ineffable beauty which I have 
loved and cherished in the silent 
chamber of my thoughts—have seen, 
it may be, as a fleeting shadow, and 
then for ever lost. Let it be to me 
the soul's sweet calm; let it be the 
promised peace and the bright re- 
ward. Shattered wrecks of forlorn 


hopes lie scatteréd on every shore; 
but there is a sky above, cloudless 
and serene, and sister spirits seem to 
call and beckon to a blessed abode. 
Such appears to us to have been the 
language of Scheffer, and such his 
faith in art. Other painters there 
have been who, mingling in life, and 
fighting in the world, pointed through 
their works to a widely different 
moral. The art of Salvator Rosa 
was not a reaction and revulsion, but 
a reflex. His pictures in their storm- 
tossed clouds gloried in the war of 
the elements; and his bandit-haunted 
caves rejoiced in plunder and conspir- 
acy. Rubens, indeed, as Scheffer, 
mingled in political action, and was 
intrusted with state confidence; but 
he, too, in his art, like Salvator, 
gloried in the life which he found in 
contest around him. His works show 
no misgiving or distrust. He rev- 
elled in all the pomp and circum- 
stance of wealth and high position ; 
his colours are the transport of en- 
joyment, and the lines of his compo- 
sition seem to dance for delight. But 
the pictures of Scheffer tell, as we 
have seen, a very different tale. Sober 
and chastened, they seem to say: I 
have seen all the works that are done 
under the sun, and behold, all is van- 
ity and vexation of spirit. One gen- 
eration passeth away, and another 
generation cometh. I will seek for 
myself in the world of art a more 
abiding trust. Great eternal verities 
cannot change. Essential truths, and 
forms, and beauties, cannot die away. 
I will make my art a foretaste of 
those heavens where the weary may 
find rest. 

In the midst of much discourage- 
ment, and oft with a wounded spirit, 
there was at least one person who 
could sympathise with Scheffer in his 
dreams. The Princess Marie, the 
sculptor of “‘ Joan of Arc,” “ the finest 
modern figure to be found at Ver- 
sailles,” had been his pupil from 
childhood. The life and early death 
of this gifted daughter of the King 
comes as a touching episode in the 
memoirs of Scheffer. From her ear- 
liest years, her only delight had been 
in works of art, and in the best of 
books. The sudden exaltation of her 
family seemed to have alarmed her; 
she was filled with misgiving, she 
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had a contempt for “the official 
tribe” around her, and all that was 
daily passing before her eyes inspired 
her with disgust. She absented her- 
self from the splendid fétes” by 
which Louis Philippe hoped to sus- 
tain his waning popularity, and 
loved rather to retire within her 
modest studio. “One evening,’ we 
are told, “during which she was 
working in her atelier, in company 
with Scheffer, there were 5000 people 
thronging the salons below, wherein 
dancing and feasting were going on. 
‘When I reflect,’ said the princess to 
Scheffer, ‘upon what is passing down 
there—what ambition, what avidity 
for gain, what flatteries—and upon 
the way in which my father is cheated 
and deceived by them, I feel happy 
to be ont of it all’” Such hold, in- 
deed, had her art obtained upon the 
ardour of her youthful mind, that 
she would sit up by night, unknown 
to her parents, in order to pursue her 
studies. In a simple, heartfelt sketch, 
written by Scheffer on her death, he 
tells us that “her settled dream was, 
to lead the life of an elevated con- 
scientious artist, and thus to exercise 
a beneficial influence over high art in 
France. She chose for her studies 
books calculated to ripen and develop 
her intellectual faculties. Scientific 
treatises, imaginative works, every- 
thing was read, and read with profit 
by her. All that seemed great and 
worthy of admiration she prized at 
its full value.” Death came, as we 
know, at an early age, and Scheffer 
mourned her loss. In his studio he 
placed a bust to her memory in a 
retired recess, where few were per- 
mitted to enter. 

Scheffer, as we have seen, made of 
his transcendental art a kind of quiet 
refuge ; yet even in this his chosen 
sphere he was for many years tossed 
about ere he gained a steadfast an- 
chorage. Among his earlier compo- 
sitions—battles with warriors and 
bristling lances, and tempests of 
dashing wave and stormy shipwreck 
—we find indications of that mental 
tumult and dramatic conflict which 
have often marked the salient works 
of great minds still heaving in unrest. 
We have seen that in his outset upon 
life, Scheffer had wellnigh lost his 
way in political tumults and conspir- 
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acies. He had sought in false paths 
for an impossible ideal, and had been, 
we fear, misled, in the too generous 
confidence of youth, into vulgar and 
noisy democrecy. His pictnres of 
this period show a like unsatisfictory 
conflict. He was beating about with- 
out sure guidance. A mere mundane 
materialism having for the moment 
seized him by the hand, he walked 
with unsteady steps, as if uncertain 
of his footing. Here and there, how- 
ever, we see indications that the 
clouds were opening on his fature 
sky ; that the star had risen which 
should guide him on hisway. During 
this doubtfal period as of interreg- 
num, when this world and a better 
were contending for the mastery of 
his art, his pictures seem, we must 
confess, unsatisfactory. On the one 
hand, they are assuredly wanting in 
the fling, the vigour, and -passion 


which give command to many an 


inferior artist; and on the other, 
they stand as yet far off from that 
pure spirituality which at a subse- 
quent time shone so supremely in his 
works. 

Of this intermediate stage of tran- 
sition, the well-known picture in the 
Luxembourg, “ Les Femmes Souli- 
otes,” is the most important example. 
In this great work, Scheffer for the 
moment allies himself to the allure- 
ments of that romantic school of 
which the more carnal Delacroix 
is still the admitted chief. Here 
we have the tumult of a disordered 
composition, the vigorous blackness 
of deep shadows into which asphal- 
tum has been freely flooded, the in- 
toxication of glowing golden colour 
which the solemn blue of distant 
mountains heightens the more into 
warm and passionate harmonies. 
This work, indeed, would seem to 
show that Scheffer might have in- 
dulged in the glitter and glory of 
intensest colour, had he not, as we 
think, unreasonably deemed that the 
sacred mission of spiritual art called 
him to surrender what falsely seemed 
to him a mere sensnous allurement. 
Yet, ever and anon thrown in among 
these more intense compositions of 
his earlier youth, do we see the 
dawn of that pale, silvery, shadowy 
spiritualism, which cast its moon- 
light pallor over his latent ideal. 
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His theory on the subject of colour 
would seem to have obtained for 
once explicit expression in the pic- 
ture of ‘Divine and Terrestrial 
Love.’ The love of earth is here 
seen in golden hair, the flesh flushed 
in the amorous glow of youth and 
passion, the flaunting: drapery hot 
with the blaze of restless red. By 
the side of the terrestrial Venus 
stands, in silvery light and tempered 
grey, with upraised hand of admoni- 
tion, her spiritual sister, .thickly 
draped in the chaste folds of white 
raiment, as in the statues of “ Pudi- 
citia.” Ary Scheffer, in this his 
cherished theory that colour is 
basely allied to the flesh, was guilty, 
we are persuaded, of an error alike 
false to nature and pernicious to art. 
Perhaps the most solemn and, we 
may say, the most spiritual, moment 
which nature knows, is that hour 
of blashing sunset, when sky, and 
cloud, and lake are sapphire, and 
emerald, and ruby. The life of 
Nature, in her opening gpring of 
promise, and in her closing autumn 
harvest, is rich in gay and glad 
attire; it is death only, aged and 
crowned with snow-wreath, that 
puts on a garb of solemn sadness, 
and totters forth in shadowed grey. 
And again, as sky and rainbow glories, 
and the sun’s dazzling splendour, 
excel the sober hues of earth, so does 
heaven show itself more resplendent 
than the lower world. Hence Reve- 
lation ever paints the Eternal City 
with precious gates and streets of 
gold, and saints in gorgeous apparel. 
And hence, in like manner, did the 
great religious painters of Italy— 
Perugino, Francia, Bellini, and others 
—use the richness and fulness of 
lustrous colour, bright with the light 
of gems, to enhance to the utmost 
that hallowed expression for which 
they sought. There is no doubt 
Scheffer, in his theory and practice 
was wholly wrong; nature and 
authority are indeed against him. 
The want of colour, it must be ad- 
mitted, in some degree mars his 
works ; his pictures are proportion- 
ably cold in their religion, and their 
worship is without rapture, 

Thus we see that Scheffer was, by 
a somewhat strange anomaly, at once 
an ardent patriot and a cold painter. 
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The action which he threw into the 
world became, in his art reaction, 
and, by a law known in dynamics, 
rebounded in the opposite direction. 
Thus, within the sphere of his pro- 
fession, an ascetic, he deliberately 
adopted an austere, self - denying 
manner, and sought to satisfy the 
soul’s vision through the mortifica- 
tion of the bodily eye. Hence have 
his works a uniform and, we believe, 
a studied hardness of life and dry- 
ness of handling—a want of round- 
ness and relief, as if the figures were 
marble bas-reliefs rather than flow- 
ing liquid pictures. By a like ano- 
moly and contradiction, while he 
was bold in political action, he was 
timid in art execution. It is as 
if, in religious art, he felt that he 
had entered on a wholly different 
region; as if all that belongs to 
animal courage and self-help was 
to be laid aside, and that hence- 
forth he had simply to wait for in- 
struction with humbled soul and 
trembling hand, faltering and stum- 
bling when it did not come. In the 
quiet retreat of his studio, where, 
sometimes for days, he sat secluded 
from the world, which had grown to 
him a weariness, he would brood in 
the depths of his highly wrought 
consciousness, and seem lost save 
to the visions of his own creations. 
Hence do we find him powerless to 
seize with dramatic force a charac- 
ter foreign to his own; and hence 
even his portraits are often feeble, 
and his works in general deficient 
in the vigorous grasp and pointed 
purpose of a man who could lay firm 
hold upon the actual. As a conse- 
quence, or at least by a natural con- 
nection, we find him great and sus- 
tained only in the quiescence of re- 
pose—incapable, indeed, of force in 
action, or swiftness in motion. He 
was, doubtless, the chief among 
spiritual artists; but yet it must be 
laid to his charge that he failed 
in that highest philosophy, which 
knows how rightly to unite this 
actual world to the ideal which 
lies beyond, and looks for the sane 
mind and the healthful art as the 
issue of a sound physique. 

It seems to us evident, indeed, 
that physical and political action 
was with Scheffer not so much the 
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result of bodily vigour as of mental 
aspiration. His character and his 
paintings seem alike to point to this 
conclusion ; and thus considered, his 
life and his works present no con- 
flicting anomalies. Political contest 
was, we conceive, with him no mere 
outburst of restless and turbulent 
power—no rude animal passion, 
which loved in democracy an un- 
truly riot; it was rather a holy 
striving for the true, the beautiful, 
and the good; it was a duty which 
his conscience required of him to 
perform—a service which he owed 
to his country, and to humanity 
itself. Thus, at certain periods in 
his life, at the call of patriotism, 
he came forth and sacrificed his 
peace, his safety, and his beloved 
art, to fight in the cause of freedom ; 
and then, when the urgent neces- 
sity had passed, or disappointment 
dashed his hopes, he relapsed once 
again into his habitual repose, and, 
in the quiet of the studio, strove to 
fashion with the painter’s pencil 
that ideal perfection which his sword 
had failed to win. Thus, rightly 
considered, his art and his life com- 
pose, we think, into completest har- 
mony. 

But though in this sense the artist 
and his works are united, yet in an- 
other aspect they were too widely 
severed. It had been well, indeed, 
for the world had Scheffer found it 
possible to infuse into its rude dis- 
cord the harmony and the beauty of 
his heaven-born art; and, on the 
other hand, for his art it would, as we 
have seen, have been salutary could 
he have taken from actual life some- 
what more of nature and of vigour. 
But, as often befalls the artistic 
temperament, his mind proved too 
sensitive to sustain the shocks, and 
to bear up against the reverses, which 
the conflict for political progression 
necessarily involves. From the fight, 
which appeared to him hopeless, he 
beat a retreat, heartbroken, and 
turned for refuge, as we have seen, 
to painting; his wounded spirit 
uttering its anguish in chastened 
forms of pathos. This, too, had its 
charm—the joy which lies in sor- 
row. “The tendency,” says Mrs. 
Grote, “to depression of spirits which 
latterly bespread itself over his life, 
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would seem to have had its share in 
disposing Scheffer to seek, in the 
speculative and spiritual, a refuge 
from the poignant disappointments 
of the everyday world. To this 
source I conceive that we are in 
great measure indebted for the pecu- 
liar charm which distinguishes his 
later works, to which this same 
‘sombre’ tone of mind doubtlessly 
gave the ‘key-note’ of religious, 
thoughtful melancholy.” 

The-arts are, after all, for men 
endowed like Scheffer, the fitting 
sphere. There will always be rude 
hands found to do the rougher work 
of life; always men in abundance 
for the politics of the world—men 
whose breath is agitation—moulded 
in coarse, tough clay, expressly “to 
bear the whips and scorns of time,” 
“the oppressor’s wrong,” the “ inso- 
lence of office.” We confess it is 
with sincere regret that we ever see 
a sensitive and refined intellect, 
gifted with literary or artistic power, 
descend into the arena of party or 
social strife. Let such modes of 
action be left for others. Men of 
these finer faculties, when thrown 
upon a tumultuous stage, are for the 
most part wholly misunderstood, and 
their subtler qualities lying beyond 
general appreciation, serve only for 
the slighting talk of idle tongues, 
An artist and a literary man may 
promote the best interests of his 
country and his kind in his own ap- 
pointed way. Labour enough, dis- 
appointment enough, in his own pe- 
culiar line of duty, he will doubtless 
have to bear; yet for him comes 
the recompense in a joy and a bright 
reward, with which no stranger shall 
intermeddle. The poet and_ the 
artist find in nature, and in the cre- 
ated beauty of imagination, 

“ Another gift, 
Of aspect more sublime; that blessed 
mood, 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 
Is lightened.” 


And this “serene and blessed mood ” 
was to Scheffer as sweet rest after 
sore conflict—as healing balm for a 
wounded spirit. His later works, at 
least, show that his troubled eye had 
at length been “ made quiet by the 
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power of harmony :’ that even in his 
sorrow he had found ‘‘the deep 
power of joy,” and seen beneath a 
ruffed surface an inner life of peace. 
And even now, for us, when 


“The fretful stir 
Tnprofitable, and the fever of the world, 
Have hung upon the beatings of the heart— 
How oft, in spirit,” 


may we turn to pictures such as 
these by Scheffer, and find a blessed 
retreat. 

We learn that in 1842, after twelve 
years’ trial of the Orleans dynasty, 
Scheffer’s political ardour had at 
length been effectually damped. He 
had reached his fifty-second year— 
“an age when a full experience of 
men and things usually brings its 
fruit, in the form of what the French 
term désillusionnement.” He had by 
this time given the world a fair trial, 
and it was found wanting. Nothing, 
indeed, can more forcibly impress the 
truth of our preceding reflections 
than the following passage from Mrs. 
Grote’s Memoirs :-— 


“Disgusted by the vulgar politics 
‘buzzing’ around him—further depressed 
in spirits by the disastrous death (in 
1842) of the heir to the throne, on 
whom he had placed his last fond hope of 
* future better days for France—Scheffer 
drew closer and closer to his art, ceasing 
to connect himself with public affairs, 
otherwise than as a member of the 
National Guard (in which he held the 
rank of captain), performing its duties 
and obligations like other men. In the 
comparative seclusion of the Rue Ciap- 
tal, and with a taste and judgment 
ripened by long practice and thoughtful 
meditation—seeing little company be- 
yond a few privileged friends and ama- 
teurs of art—Scheffer’s imagination had 
more ample leisure than heretofore for 
attentive and sustained concentration 
on lofty and sacred subjects. I believe 
(in spite of what Diderot says) that in 
order to excite profound emotion in 
others, in any walk of art—painting, 
acting, or singing—you must either ex- 
perience such in your own person, or 
arrive at a strong belief in its presence 
‘ by a previous effort of fancy. Such 
effort is, however, only fruitful when 
pursued in solitude, and under perfect 
abstraction from disturbing forces, The 
secret of Scheff-r’s advance in the power 
of investing his compositions with a 
deeply sentimental charm, lay, as I con- 
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ceive, partly in his strict devotion to 
his art, partly in a greater abstinence 
from the external commerce of society.” 


An English critic has justly ob- 
served that an artist should be fitted 
for the best society, but yet keep out 
of it. “The external commerce of 
society” dissipates an artist’s powers, 
and takes from the depth and the 
truth of his feelings. The multitude 
to whom he is introduced just desire 
acquaintance with his countenance, 
wish to hear the tone of his voice, 
and to scan his manner and his bear- 
ing. This done, they, with some 
threadbare compliment, depart under 
the self-complacent satisfaction, it 
may be, that they, too, have part and 
lot with genius—can comprehend a 
great man, and even detect his lurk- 
ing weakness. Scheffer, we are glad 
to know, used abstinence in this 
often too seductive dissipation. We 
hope, indeed, that he possessed that 
assurance of greatness within his 
own breast, which makes mere ordi- 
nary adulation in no way needful. 
He cherished, we are persuaded, 
that finer part in his humanity, 
and cultivated those higher facul- 
ties, which bring their own reward. 
His works sufficiently manifest a 
taste which had been educated by 
converse with the purest minds, 
and the loftiest products of the hu- 
man.intellect. Tis life was one long 
mental Jabour of no ordinary assi- 
duity. We find that he read in the 
original tongues the standard works 
in the literatures of France, Eng- 
land, Italy, and Germany. His trans- 
lations of the poems of Goethe, Byron, 
and Dante, into his own sister art, 
prove how intimately and profoundly 
he had entered into the spirit of 
these master creations, and how 
thoroughly the thoughts and the 
word-painted characters of these and 
kindred writers had taken possession 
of his imagination. We see with 
what critical skill—with what fine 
insight—he could perceive the light 
and the shade, the form and the 
colour, of an author’s meaning, as it 
played across the page, and ere he 
fixed it upon canvass. We can 
well understand that, with a taste so 
highly cultured, he could endure only 
the best writers—that he could read 
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only the choicest books, But of all 
books, we are told, the Bible was 
most frequently in his hand, espe- 
cially during the later years of his 
life. The New Testament, as many 
of his most spiritual compositions 
testify, was to him not only the guide 
in life, but the inspirer of his art. 
Again and again would he read of 
the mission of the Saviour, for again 
and again would he essay to make 
the Divine Word dwell in the region 
of his art. A mind so gentle found 
itself in perfect accord with the 
benign genius of Christianity. And 
that book which tells of the conflict 
of earth and the sorrow of life, yet 
leads to a haven of rest, was to him 
of all books the most conformable to 
his experience and his need, and the 
most consonant with the spirit of 
that art for which he laboured and 
lived, 

Yet, as may be well imagined, 
Scheffer did not reach his ideal con- 
summation but by long and arduous 
steps. The demands which he made 
upon himself were great—the laws 
which he laid down for the guidance 
of an artist were by no means easy 
to be fulfilled. “To be a true artist,” 
he writes, “one must possess within 
one’s self a certain elevation of sen- 
timent, with deep and powerful con- 
victions, worthy of being expressed 
by one or other of the arts—by prose 
composition, poetry, music, sculpture, 
or painting.” Thus ever-aspiriog, 
his collected works, brought together 
in Paris in the course of last year, 
were specially interesting and in- 
structive, as manifesting the strug- 
gles, the transitions, and, withal, 
the sure progression of his genius. 
We have already spoken of that 
period of unrest through which most 
earnest minds have to pass, wherein 
Scheffer, tossed upon the conflicting 
waves of life, seemed troubled as by 
warring elements. Materialism in 
his art was then contending against 
spiritualism—this world opposing it- 
self to a hope beyond. There were 
obstinate questionings which de- 
manded solution, yet found none; 
the existence of evil and the triamph 
of sin lying as dark, impenetrable 
mysteries. He felt that moral ob- 
liquity and physical deformity were 
marring the loveliness of creation ; 
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he beheld innocence betrayed, truth 
vanquished, justice outraged, and 
God's likeness upon earth every. 
way mutilated; these indeed were 
stambling-blocks lying in the path 
of an artist who, like Scheffer, was 
thirsting for beauty and perfection, 
And accordingly, as we have seen, 
Scheffer’s early and middle-age crea- 
tions manifest a mind of which the 
clear vision was darkened, and the 
free action oppressed. In literature, 
a like mental phase is by no means 
rare. Byron in “‘ The Giaour,” Dante 
in his vision of purgatory and hell, 
and Goethe in his “ Faust” and other 
works, each gave expression to the 
soul’s longing and agony. Hence 
can we easily understand wherefore 
Scheffer found in such authors a 
kindred sympathy. In the poem of 
“ Faust,’ he loved to plunge, with 
his innate German predilections, into 
the entangled mysteries of meta- 
physical speculation. The antagon- 
ism between man’s intellectual and 
sensual nature—human passion and 
human weakness working dire tra- 
gedy—the tender and the terrible 
lying side by side—the clear, cold 
shrewdness of calculating intellect, 
and the mystic mazes of a mind 
wandering on a dark impenetrable 
night; here, indeed, in this drama, 
was field wide enough for a man 
who, like Scheffer, was as yet beat- 
ing about without certain resting- 
place. Hence the well-known series 
of pictures taken from “ Faust,” 
“ Wilhelm Meister,” and other works 
by Goethe. “Faust in his Study,” 
before him lying a large folio, rest- 
ing on a skull—the jeering Mephis- 
topheles stealing into the distance— 
is one among many examples of that 
region of doubt—of dark scepticism 
fitfully lighted by credulity — high 
purpose overthrown by insidious 
stratagem, which the works of Schef- 
fer at this period suggest. “The 
King of Thule "—the aged, venerable 
“harper,” by whom stands the youth- 
fal yet melancholy Mignon — with 
other kindred works, may be taken 
as illustrations of a mind struggling 
to inform the tenement of clay of 
that mental abstraction and intro- 
version, that metaphysical penetra- 
tion, that bewilderment of the eye 
which wanders and then fixes itself 
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on vacancy — characteristics which 
signalise some phases of the genius 
of Scheffer in common with the crea- 
tions of well-known German authors, 
There are eyes which seem to look 
through space and time, dazzled by 
excess of light, and then veiled in 
darkness; there are - full - crowned 
brows whereon proud intellect sits 
enthroned, which yet in deep - knit 
farrows of gathering perplexity 
would appear to threaten ruling 
thought with overthrow; there is 
the clenched hand of strong resolve, 
and yet the unsteady steps which 
cannot carry purpose to its goal; 
such is that metaphysical art of 
Scheffer, which essays the highest 
argument, and yet stumbles on the 
very threshold—which strives to re- 
veal all, and yet, perhaps from the 
necessity of the case, in the end is 
content to clude the difficulty by 
hiding its face in the veil of mys- 
tery. 

Passing on from these creations of 
stern, scrutinising intellect, we enter 
upon ® sphere more suited to the 
capabilities of art in works of sym- 
pathy and emotion. Mignon is the 
romantic offspring of a poet’s fancy. 
A being more sensitive, subtle, and 
artistic, never issued from the brain 
of man. And Scheffer, who had 
found in Faust a god of reason, seems 
for solace to have clung to Mignon 
as the child of affection. When we 
gaze upon the sad, forlorn, and friend- 
less maiden-—poor, wan, half-clothed, 
half - grown — we feel profoundly 
tonched. In the oft-engraved figures, 
“Mignon regretting her Country,” 
ard “Mignon aspiring to Heaven,” 
compassion is moved by the deep 
grief of a nature too sensitive for 
earth—a young heart that yearns for 
its home where the citron blooms, 
where soft winds descend from the 
blue heaven—who weeps, and then 
again sighs to fly away and be at 
rest. Scheffer was asked whether 
this little Mignon bore any resem- 
blance to one who might be near or 
He answered that it 
was the portrait of his daughter— 
who came as the solace to her father 
in hours of sadness, and at length 
tended his bed in death. Faust’s 
Margaret is likewise a character 
which, by beauty and calamity, ap- 
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peals to tenderest sympathy. The 
pictures of “‘ Margaret at the Well,” 
“Margaret in Church,” and “ Mar- 
garet coming from Church,” are 
as widely known as the poem of 
“Faust” itself. Scheffer has here 
painted chastity as of unsunned 
snow, the budding of the blushing 
rose, and then comes the canker- 
worm, and innocence is tainted by 
shame. 

We find in Scheffer, more perhaps 
than in any other modern artist, the 
love of ideal beauty. His antipathy 
to a rade world and a common nature 
made him fondly cling to an unearth- 
ly loveliness. The tenderness and 
refinement of his feelings seem natur- 
ally to have found, in the delicacy 
and purity of woman, their appointed 
sphere. Dante had his Beatrice, 
Tasso his Leonora, and even our 
homely Wordsworth his “ phantom 
of delight.” But where shall we find 
in poet’s fancy, or in painter’s vision, 
forms more lovely, features more 
chastened and finely chiselled, minds 
more subtly wrought or highly cul- 
tured, than in the works of Scheffer ? 
Certain spiritual moulds of grace 
and symmetry seem, indeed, to have 
early taken hold of Scheffer’s imagina- 
tion, by virtue, it would appear, of 
that law of correspondence whereby 
mental states seek analogous outward 
forms in nature or through art. The 
pale cast of sicklied thought found 
an echo to its own unsullied purity 
in silver tones of moonlight pallor. 
In like manner, on the other hand, 
by a law well known in the history 
of art, works closely allied to actual 
life are substantive and vigorous, 
rich in colour, deep in shadow, and 
strongly marked in individual cha- 
racter. In such art, female loveli- 
ness comes in a Hebe or a Venus. 
Bat the goddess of beauty did not 
woo Scheffer in such guise. Even 
when he paints a Magdalen, she is 
no Titian mistress, but rather an 
angel of light, who, stranded on this 
lower world of sorrow, implores, with 
clasped hands and bleeding heart, 
that heaven may in mercy receive 
her back again. In such works as 
‘St. Monica,” we recognise the spiri- 
tual beauty which comes of an aspi- 
ration that cannot rest satisfied with 
earth. ,‘* The Holy Women,” again, 
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is by some admirers deemed Schef- 
fer’s masterpiece; and certainly in 
celestial beauty and rapt expression, 
they have never been surpassed. 
Scheffer’s women are not of earth; 
and it must, we think, be confessed, 
that they are of a temperament 
and bodily frame little suited for a 
mere mundane existence. They come 
as on angel’s visits, lovely appari- 
tions, with starlight wreaths around 
the brow, and twilight softness in 
their gentle eye. In the well-known 
figure of Dante’s Beatrice, we have, as 
it were, the remembered vision of a 
romance, a being fashioned by poet’s 
fancy, treading, it may be, the con- 
fines of earth for a season, and then 
caught up to starry heights, hence- 
forth an object for our worship. 
Art became, indeed, for Scheffer more 
and more a kind of shadowy Hades, 
an intermediate state lying between 
this grosser life and the world of 
spirits. Hence, in looking at his 
works, we are not always sure 
whether he painted from a model of 
flesh and blood, or whether in the 
night watches heavenly visitants 
entered by his study door, and 
grouped themselves for pictures. In 
‘¢ Les Douleurs de la Terre,” an alle- 
gory intended “to teach us_ that 
mortal passions and sorrows become 
purified and refined in proportion as 
the beings subjected to them recede 
from this earth,” the figures are robed 
in garments already washed and 
white ; the faces are of beauty chas- 
tened by grief; the heaven-aspiring 
forms are borne upwards as a wail of 
sorrow, as a lambent flame issuing 
from earth’s great sacrifice; the eyes 
are turned towards the open gates, 
and the ears are attentive to the 
distant song. . Beauty, indeed—a hea- 
ven-born beauty—let it be known in 
these degenerate days of inveterate 
and cherished ugliness—was the idol 
of Scheffer’s worship. His art is, in 
fact, analogons to the eclectic philo- 
sophy of his great contemporary 
Cousin, who sought to enthrone 
Beauty, Trath, and Goodness as the 
three eternal and coequal verities. 
We think, by general consent, 
Scheffer’s masterpiece is the “ Fran- 
cesca di Rimini;” a work which, for 
conception, composition, and treat- 
ment, may take rank with the greatest 
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pictures of any age or conntry. It 
was first exhibited in 1835, in the 
Salon du Louvre. It at once com. 
manded universal attention, and wag 
immediately purchased by the Duke 
of Orleans. Like many of Scheffer’s 
leading works, this picture has been 
more than once reproduced. A ‘re. 
plica,” executed under Scheffer's eye, 
and receiving the last touches from 
his own hand, is known to all con- 
noisseurs in the Bridgewater Gallery. 
Upon a second repetition, Scheffer, we 
are told, bestowed even more than 
his accustomed pains. He brought 
to its execution the added experience 
of nearly twenty years: fine living 
models he used throughout for all 
portions of the nude, and the details 
of drapery were carefully studied. 
This glorious work we well recollect 
as foremost among the collected pic- 
tures exhibited in 1859. All, indeed, 
must remember those two clasped 
figures in close embrace—Paolo bear- 
ing onward through shadowy realms 
his beloved Francesca—darkness and 
misery following in the train of ar- 
dent desire and fond delight—a white 
winding - sheet circling, as in one 
dire destiny, the guilty lovers, with 
eyes closed in anguish, with entwined 
arms as of unquenched love; for in 
death they are not divided. 

Scheffer had long in his art hover- 
ed on the shadowy confines of exist- 
ence. He had for years, as we have 
said, been a denizen of Hades, and 
figures were accustomed to come to 
him from the dreamlike land of 
spirits. We have seen that during 
the later years of his life the New 
Testament was his constant study, 
and accordingly we naturally find 
that Scripture narrative, and sub- 
jects taken from the Christian’s hope, 
were, after all, his most cherished 
themes. In his ‘ Christ Consola- 
teur” and “ Christ Remunerateur,” 
we see the highest types of a spirit- 
ual ideal; the peace too, and the 
blessedness, which come as the gifts 
of hope and faith. Christ is seated 
in the midst of imploring suppliants, 
and gives freedom to the captive and 
consolation to the afflicted. This is 
the noble theme. It would seem, 
indeed, that Scheffer had now, after 
sore conflict—after a life racked on 
the rude world — after, even in his 
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chosen art, much painful struggling 
for a perfection which ever eluded 
his grasp—it would seem, we say, 
that at iength in his later works he 
realised high spiritual longings, and 
entered in a newly created world upon 
a final repose and bliss. It was 
touching to see, in the exhibition to 
which we have already made fre- 
quent reference, pictures which, bear- 
ing as their date the very year of his 
death, seemed, as by anticipation of 
only a few short days, to hold converse 
with those serene heavens into which 
he himself was soon to enter. He ap- 
pears, indeed, in imagination to have 
already passed through the gates of 
death, and to have seen the portals of 
that city whence so oft had issued pure 
and beauteous beings, the ministers 
of his art. “The Avgel announcing 
the Resurrection” to attendant and 
awakening mortals, still left unfin- 
ished when the grave opened at his 
feet, shows with solemn emphasis 
the ruling passion strong even in 
death. But he had lived long 
enough to give to his art that per- 
fected body which waits on immor- 
tality. 

All honour is due to the memory 
of Scheffer. He was a true artist 
and an honest patriot. In the ser- 
vice of his country he refused to be 
bought by favour, and was never 
subdued by the tyranny of power. 
A high-souled man, he was conscious 
of having strenuously labored for his 
country’s weal; and when he felt 
that her liberties had been violated, 
it was hard for him to bear, ‘he 
government of Louis Philippe had 
disappointed his hopes. During the 
later years of the Orleans reign he 
wholly severed himself, as we have 
said, from public affairs, raising his 
voice only in occasional protest, 
warning his royal master against the 
danger of the course adopted, fore- 
telling the catastrophe which inevi- 
tably must come. But words of calm 
forethought were uttered in vain. 
In January of the memorable 1848, 
Schetfer, in common with all clear- 
sighted politicians, became alarmed 
by ominous signs of danger. He 
repaired to the Tuileries, on the 
Sunday which preceded the Revolu- 
tion of February, to give the usual 
lesson to the youthful Count de Paris. 
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It was only two days prior to the 
great “Banquet.” Whilst engaged 
with the Count de Paris, the Duchess 
of Orleans, looking in at the door, 
said, “ Scheffer, when you have done 
with Paris, come te my private 
room; I want to speak to you.” The 
lesson ended, Scheffer went to the 
Duchess. “ What do you think,” 
said she, “ about this banquet affair ? 
Do you entertain any apprehensions 
as to the consequences which may 
ensue from its being held?” Scheffer 
replied, “ Madame, I think that the 
precautions which have been taken 
are sufficient to warrant the belief 
that no danger is to be anticipated, 
and that the affair will pass off with- 
out any serious results, for this time. 
But your Royal Highness must allow 
me to add, that, unless concessions 
are made to the reasonable demands 
of the nation, some fresh manifesta- 
tion will not fail to arise, which may 
not, perhaps, be quite so effectually 
resisted.” The Duchess coloured. 
“Scheffer!” exclaimed her Royal 
Highness, “it is a highly improper 
proceeding on your part to glance 
even at the possibility of any danger 
to the monarchy.” Scheffer bowed 
respectfully, was silent, and with- 
drew. The next day a friend brought 
him a letter, just received from M. 
Odillon Barrot, stating that the 
“ Banquet” had been abandoned, 
from the dislike to provoke a conflict 
with the authorities. “Give me the 
letter,’ exclaimed Scheffer, “I will 
carry it to the Duchess,’ He went. 
Her eyes filled with tears as she pe- 
rused it. “ How good of you to bring 
me this welcome news, Scheffer; but 
I must have you come with me into 
the King’s cabinet, to communicate 
it to his Majesty.” ‘Your Royal 
Highness must excuse me,” replied 
Scheffer; “the King and I were 
never very partial to each other; I 
would rather that your Royal High- 
ness carried in the news alone.” 
After a few minutes, we are told, the 
Duchess returned, “The King,” said 
she, “is delighted. But do you know 
that he could not help observing, in 
his jocular way, ‘Only look at these 
people! No sooner do they catch 
sight of even the tip of the horn, but 
they take to their heels.’” The very 
next morning, Scheffer, having been 
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on duty as captain of the National 
Guard since early daylight, towards 
noon posted himself on the terrace of 
the Tuileries, beneath the windows 
of the King’s apartments. <A great 
quantity of straw was strewn upon 
the entrance, to enable the dragoons 
to ride from the other side of the 
chateau, down the steps, into the gar- 
den. Schetier sat, upon the straw, 
and after some time a voice was heard 
calling him by name. We will now 
quote Mrs. Grote’s thrilling narrative, 
as she received it from the lips of 
Scheffer himself :— 


“* Who calls?’ cried Scheffer. ‘It is 
I, the Queen.’ Scheffer sprang up, ap- 
proached the chateau, and perceived the 
Queen at the ‘croisée.’ He said, ‘What 
does your Majesty want with me? ‘I want 
you,’ said she, ‘to assist in conducting us 
out of the chateau. The King has abdicat- 
cd, and we are going to depart.’ Scheffer 
and Oscar Lafayette immediately entered 
the chateau, in the intention to ascend 
to the King’s apartments; but they had 
not got haif-way up when they met the 
King and Queen, their sons, and sons’ 
children, together with the Duchess of 
Orleans, and her two sons, all coming hur- 
riedly down the stairs. The Queen said, 
‘Scheffer, keep close to the King; your 
uniform will inspire respect.’ The King 
gave his right arm to the Queen, and 
they set out. Scheffer walked close to the 
King, on his left side; the rest of the 
party following in the train. Nobody 
spoke a word, except on one occasion, 
when an officer, unmindful of a bough of 
a tree which hung low, was swept off 
his horse by it. The King suddenly 
stopped and said, ‘Pray, somebody go 
and assist that officer.’ ‘There 
was a considerable mass of people. Schef- 
fer, knowing the impossibility of getting 
the royal party away unrecognised, took 
off his ‘schako,’ and, waving it in the 
air, called out to the people, ‘Le Roi 
part, vive le Roi!’ The people offered 
no opposition; but very few voices re- 
sponded to his cheer. Scheffer then as- 
sisted the Queen into one of the ‘ré- 
mises,’ the King after her; then one 
child after another was taken on to their 
laps, until five souls were in the carriage, 
and it could hold no more. The King 
kept calling out, ‘Where is my port- 
folio? Pray, for heaven's sake, do not lose 
sight of my portfolio.’ Scheffer caught 
the portfolio from the hands of one of 
the attendants, aud threw it up to M. 
Dumas, who had mounted .beside the 
coachman. .The second carriage having 
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been filled in like manner with the first 
the royal party drove off at a rapid pace 
(still escorted by the dragoons), and took 
the road to Passy, along the ‘ Quais,’ 

“ There remained now standing on the 
Place de la Concorde, the Duchess of 
Orleans, with her two sons, M. Jules de 
Lasteyrie, M. Scheffer, and (I think) two 
or three more royal personages. . . . The 
noise of the insurgents pouring in num- 
bers down the Rue de Rivoli sounded 
alarmingly upon their ears. The Duchess 
now took Scheffer’s left arm, and he held 
the young Comte de Paris with his right 
hand, followed by M. Jules de Lasteyrie 
with the Duc de Chartres. ‘They re- 
traced their steps towards the chateau, 
When they reached the centre of the 
gardens, Scheffer heard a loud crash in 
the direction of the Rue de Rivoli. The 
mob had forced the iron gates, and were 
thronging into the gardens. Scheffer 
called out, ‘ Vive la Duchesse d’Orleans!’ 
—' Vive le Comte de Paris!’ The mob, 
although offering them no molestation, 
seemed uncertain whether to respond or 
not. ‘he young Comte de Paris took 
off his cap and bowed repeatedly to the 
populace. The boy manifested no symp- 
tom of fear, preserving entire seltf-pos- 
session. One of the mob cried out, ‘Un 
roi ne se découvre pas!’ 

‘They passed out of the ‘Grille’ on to 
the ‘Quai,’ and walked along by the 
river-side to the Chamber of Deputies. 
Scheffer stood near them during that 
terrible, stormy scene, which ultimately 
resulted in the proclamation of the Re- 
public. M. Jules Lasteyrie, after this 
was over, managed to get the Duchess 
out, through the President’s garden, and ° 
conducted her (as is well known) to the 
‘Invalides.’ The Duc de Chartres was 
placed during the*tumult in some part 
of the building. Schaffer told the Duc 
de Nemours that the young boy was ina 
place of safety, and that the Duc him- 
self had ‘ better get out of the way,’ his 
person being well known. ‘The Duc 
asked one of the National Guards to lend 
him his uniform. The man did so, put- 
ting on the Prince’s clothes in exchange; 
and so the Duc made his way out.” 

In the following June, during the 
three terrible days, Schetier fought 
bravely at the head of his company, 
under General Changarnier, then 
commander of the National Guards. 
On the election of Louis Napoleon to 
the Presidency, Scheffer was some- 
what hopeful of the march of public 
events ; but “the Roman Expedition” 
again doomed him to disappoint- 
ment, and his dream of a “ Republic” 
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ended, as we all know, in the “ coup 


d'état” of December 1851. Scheffler 
was thenceforth an altered man; he 
shuaned all society, and could for the 
time neither eat, nor sleep, nor paint. 
He looked haggard and dejected, and 
in a few broken phrases uttered the 
anguish of final despair. His devot- 
edly attached wife, during the few 
remaining years of his life, used every 
effort to divert his thoughts, But 
his wind would still painfully dwell 
upon the humiliation of hiscountry ; 
he could not endure to see the streets 
of Paris swarm with troops; and he 
passed whole days immured in his 
atelier. His friends and his comrades, 
like himself, were overwhelmed in the 
one common calamity and despair. 
“Among the noble, patriotic, and 
pure minded Frenchmen,” writes Mrs. 
Grote, “with whom it has been my 
good fortune to be acquainted, three 
of the must distinguished may be said 
— figuratively speaking—to have 
“died of their wounds,” namely — 
Léon Faucher, Ary Scheffer, and 
lastly, Alexis de Tocqueville, of 
whose mental anguish I have been in 
each case a sympathising witness.” 
Scheffer’s health, indeed, was ere long 
wholly broken, and life had grown a 
weariness. His brother and his wife 
had died, and many of the friends 
of his youth were gone. And even 
when the first anguish had subsided, 
and be resumed once more his accus- 
tomed avocations, we find him still 
agitated and disheartened. In his 
art, too, he is painfully oppressed 
with the feeling that his brightest 
and fondest dreams must remain for 
ever unrealised. We learn, at this 
time, that while his critical powers 
had become keener, and his faculties 
had attained a higher scope, he him- 
self grew more and more dissatisfied 
with his own creations. Yet he la- 
boured, we believe, early and late— 
almost, indeed, without intermission. 
And now, under pressure and ten 
thousand misgivings, were executed 
some of his most intense and spiritual 
_pictures. His “Madeleine en Ex- 
tase,” ‘‘ Les Gemissemens,” the “ ‘T'en- 
tation,” “Christ au Roseau,” and 
“ Jesus appearing to Mary Magdalene 
after the Resurrection,” are special 
examples of that “sombre” tone of 
mind, that “pale cast of thought,” 
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that rapt contemplation and religious 
melancholy, which constitute the 
peculiar characteristics and the un- 
speakable charm of Scheffer’s latest 
works. 

We have seen that it fell to the lot 
of Scheffer to proffer to Louis Philippe 
the crown of France; that in the 
storm of February 1848 it was he 
who conducted the royal household 
into exile; and now again, two years 
later, we find that, putting aside all 
other feelings in presence of the duty 
which he owed to the royal family at 
Claremont, he paid the last homage to 
the mortal remains of “ Louis Philippe 
of Orleans.” His tried attachment 
to the exiled family was nowise dimi- 
nished in misfortune. During the 
last years, indeed, of bis life, he is 
found a frequent visitor at Claremont. 
In England he bas kind friends and 
patrons ; he dreads and dislikes, it is 
true, our climate, but, with Monta- 
lembert, he loves our liberty. In 
England, too, he meets with much in 
art to interest him. He visits the 
British Museum, and writes thus of 
the Elgin Marbles to his daughter: 
“ My dear child, nothing in the whole 
range of art can come up to them, 
for beauty, for grandeur of concep- 
tion, and for truth. Those immortal 
beings must positively have existed; 
nay, they live even now in these very 
fragments.” He comes to England 
again in 1857, paints a portrait of the 
ex-Queen of the French, and spends 
some days at the Manchester “ Ex- 
hibition of Art- Treasures.” Like 
other foreigners, he had never under- 
stood, or rightly estimated, our Eng- 
lish school. He was now delighted. 
“T had no conception,” he writes, 
“how rich the English school is! 
There have lived great painters among 
you ; that is unquestionable! I have 
been in a sort of ‘ Paradise of Art’ 
for these three weeks past. ‘The power 
of dealing with colour, especially, pos- 
sessed by the English artists, fills me 
with admiration. I only wish it could 
be imparted to myself!” In July a 
visit was paid to the house of a de- 
voted friend on the shores of Menai 
Straits. The picturesque mountains 
of Caernarvon were round about him ; 
the ships glided by on the blue sea ; 
the peace of this delectable retreat, 
the exhilaration of the salubrious air, 
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‘combined to infuse into the temper 
and feelings of Scheffer so efficacious 
a balm, that it almost revived the 
whole man. ‘The effect might be 
likened to one of those serene after- 
noon skies, which we have all of us 
frequently gazed upon after a tem- 
pestuous day; seemingly arranging 
itself, as it were, for a calm, radiant 
sunset.” 

But Scheffer again returns to Paris, 
where a fresh shock awaits him. 
Manin, the heroic defender of Venice, 
falls ill, and Scheffer is startled by 
the unexpected intelligence of his 
friend's sudden death. The funeral 
ceremony awakens strong emotion, 
and the disease of the heart, from 
which he had suffered for four 
years, was aggravated. Scheffer, in- 
deed, grows so ill that his friends 
are seriously alarmed; but the at- 
tack for the moment passes off, and 
once more he resumes his _paint- 
ing. “Les Donleurs de la Terre” 
receives the final touches, and “ the 
Angel announcing the Resurrection ” 
is again in hand. But at this moment 
came to him the unexpected tidings 
of the death of ber Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Orleans. His whole 
life bad been a self-sacrifice in the 
service of his friends, and he at once 
resolves, at any risk, to pay his last 
“dévouement ” to the memory of the 
departed Princess. The fatigue of 
the journey to England, the chill of 
the sepulchral building, and the emo- 
tion induced by the solemn scene and 
service, were more than his impaired 
energies could sustain. In the night 


a bell was heard to ring in Scheffer’s 
chamber, and his daughter, hastening 
to his side, found him seized with 
difficulty of breathing. He revived, 
and with extreme care he was enabled 
to reach his country house in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, from whence 
he had departed only a month before, 
“The balmy air of fall summer- 
tide, and the quietude of his retreat, 
coupled with the presence of those 
most dear to him—all combined to 
shed a mamentary gleam of enjoyment 
over the brief space of existence which 
Scheffer had yet to traverse.” To 
quote the closing and solemn words 
of Mrs. Grote, Scheffer seemed ‘to 
regain at least a tranquil, if not a 
cheerful frame of mind. He even ap- 
plied himself to the easel for several 
days at intervals, painting upon the 
work which I have spoken of above, 
the ‘Angel Announcing the Resur- 
rection of Jesus.’ But the enfeebled 
organs connected with the heart grew 
daily more and more incapable of 
their functions, and it was soon per- 
ceived by his afflicted family that 
Scheffer’s precious life was ebbing to 
its close. A few days later, all hope 
had ceased, and on the 15th of June 
this great and virtuous man yielded 
up his last breath. It was a beauti- 
ful summer's evening, the calm splen- 
dour of which irradiated the scene of 
his departure from earth. Not more 
calm, however—not more serene was 
the aspect of the heavens than were 
the conscience and pure spirit of him 
who thus passed to his eternal rest, 
to suffer, to strive no more.” 
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PART X. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—CLOUDLAND AND A COMING SHADOW. 


I am not much of a schemer, nor ex- 
travagantly addicted to the architec- 
tural amusement of building castles 
in the air ; but the consciousness that 
I was now in possession of a fortune 
much greater than I had ever hoped 
to obtain by personal exertion, did 
certainly give some stimulus to my 
imagination. When I awoke on the 
morning after my interview with Mr. 
Shearaway, I was in no hurry to rise, 
but gave myself up to indulgence in 
a reverie as full of thick-coming fan- 
cies and brilliant phantasmagoria 
as are the clouds at sunset, when all 
the hues of heaven are intermingled 
in gorgeous profusion and disorder, 
and when aérial forms of wondrous 
tracery and device rise, float, and 
dissolve in the molten atmosphere of 
the west. 

Independence, to a certain extent, 
I had already achieved—that is, I had 
abjured the folly of trusting to others 
for a helping band, and thus had 
escaped from the degradation of poli- 
tical subserviency and bondage. That 
was, of itself, no slight matter; be- 
cause expectancy is not only an ob- 
stacle to all honourable enterprise, 
but it insensibly cripples and en- 
feebles the mind, depriving it of the 
power of forming just conclusions, 
and of discerning between the false 
and the true. The man who is 
wholly self reliant may no doubt be 
unfortunate, but be never can be 
despicable. Though his labour may 
but suffice to gain for him a daily 
crust, better is that meagre fare than 
the seat of a sycophant at the sump- 
tuous table of the rich. 

Now, however, I found myself all 
at once not only independent, but free 
—free from the necessity of labouring 
continuously for mere existence—free 
to adopt any career in life towards 
which I felt an inclination. What 
ought I, under the circumstances, to 
do?— what were to be my future 
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avocations ? Should I attempt to 
make a figure in the world, and strive 
after fame and distinction ?—or should 
I, availing myself of my good fortune, 
abandon all such ideas, and subside 
into passive inaction? In the days 
of my poverty, I had almost re- 
proached Carlton for his indolence in 
avoiding public life, since he had 
ample means at his disposal. I had 
talked somewhat dogmatically to the 
apathetic Mr. Lumley of the duties 
incumbent upon men of property and 
position; and I had even lectured 
Attie Faunce on his desultory and 
aimless habits. I was then very 
proud of myself, and self-gratulatory,. 
because I had worked steadily, andi 
to some little purpose; and it had: 
appeared to me that all men were 
under a moral obligation to do the: 
like. But I had omitted to take into- 
account the nature of the incentive.. 
I bad really no merit in working, for 
without work I must have starved. 
There was no help for it; I must 
either swim or go down, so I set my- 
self to buffet with the waves. I tried 
to reach the shore, on which I saw 
other people reposing ; and it seemed: 
to me that their quiescence, in con- 
trast with my struggle, was  some-. 
thing almost sinful. I wondered why 
they also did not battle with the 
stream. At length, however, I felt 
ground beneath my feet, and began- 
to think that, after all, there might 
be some sort of difference between 
forced and voluntary exercise. 

My cogitations, as is usual in such 
cases, had no definite or practical 
result. I have already hinted that 
my ambition was never exorbitant 
in degree ; and increased experience, 
and observation of the world and its 
ways, had convinced me that those 
who attempt to climb the highest, 
and who cannot endure to see a rival 
above them, make a wanton and fool- 
ish sacrifice-of much of the happiness 
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of existence. I am loth to disturb 
with a rude breath even one filament 
‘ of the charm-woven gossamer of 
poetry; but I really must say that I 
feel no sort of sympathy for Mr. Long- 
fellow’s hero, who persisted in carry- 
ing his Excelsior banner to the very 
summit of the Alps, and got frozen 
to death for his pains. Common 
sense should have dictated to him the 

ropriety of tarrying at the hospice. 

his, I know, will be regarded by 
many as a base and ignoble senti- 
ment; for it is astonishing what a 
multitude of people are continually 
urging others to press forward and 
upward, whilst, for their own share, 
they are content to remain stationary. 
They are quite happy to be spectators 
of the superbuman exertion, energy, 
and daring of the gladiators whom 
they can coax into the arena ; but 
catch them deliberately placing them- 
selves within reach of the weapon of 
the retiarius! So they will applaud 
—and very loudly too, and some- 
times sincerely enough — the feats 
which are exhibited before them; 
whether the operator be a politician, 
who, by dint of vivid intellect and 
commanding oratory, aspires to sway 
the senate — or a hero (so long as 
he is fortunate), who presents him- 
self as the champion of the liberties 
of his country—or a tauridor in the 
bull-ring of Seville — or a Blondin, 
wheeling a barrow on a tight-rope 
over the Falls of Niagara—or any 
other character who has nerve enough 
to approach the confines of the im- 
possible. It is they who shout “‘ Excel- 
sior !” and they often continue to do so 
long after the object of their applause 
is thoroughly sick of his undertaking, 
and would fain retire from the post 
of peril. God forbid that I should 
andervalue any effort which a man 
can make when prompted by a sense 
of duty! I know, and am proud to 
acknowledge, that there are men — 
ay, and women too—who have dig- 
nified our generation by the most 
noble disinterestedness and self-sacri- 
fice ; who have consecrated their lives 
to the service of their Creator and 
their fellow-men with entire single- 
ness of heart, and no thought of the 
applause of the world; but deeply 
indeed would I dishonour them if I 
ghould say that they were actuated 





by ambition. Ambition, according 
to my understanding of the word— 
for I never trouble myself with the 
definitions. of metaphysical writers, 
whose alembic seems to me especially 


constructed for the decomposition of - 


sense — implies the presence of a 
purely personal and selfish motive, 
Now, selfish motives are, to a certain 
extent, entitled to respect. The man 
who neglects to provide for the wants 
of his own household, is justly stig- 
matised as worse than an_ infidel, 
There is, no doubt, a meaner and 
more contracted sort of selfishness 
than this; but, for the credit of our 
species be it said, it is not often exhi- 
bited, and is always visited by repro- 
bation. But, is climbing the ladder, 
for the simple sake of the poor brag 
that you have attained the highest 
round, a wise thing, or a right thing? 
I venture to doubt that. Such facul- 
ties or powers as God has given to 
a map, that man is bound to exert 
for God’s service, but not otherwise. 
Something he must do for himself, 
for that is the divine commandment, 
earlier than almost any other; but 
he is nowhere required to make him- 
self a Nimrod or an architect of the 
Tower of Babel. Sheikh Abraham 
was about the quietest and least ob- 
trusive character that ever existed. 
A man more devoid of personal am- 
bition never drew the breath of life; 
and yet to him was given the Pro- 
mise that in his seed should all the 
nations of the earth be blessed. As 
for your Alexanders, Czasars, and 
Napoleons, your Wolseys, Cromwells, 
and Robespierres, what can be said 
of them beyond this, that they were 
quite as much the slaves of ambition 
as the hoarding miser is the slave of 
avarice ? 

Then, looking around me on those 
whose ambition was of a more cop- 
tracted kind, what did I descry? 
Men of real talent abandoning those 
pursuits for which nature had de- 
signed and culture qualified them, 
to wrangle and intrigue in the senate ; 
urged on by the hope that one day 
or other they may attain to political 
power. Hopes, alas! often miser- 
ably frustrated; but when realised, 
how pitiful does the reality appear! 
Baited by opponents, reviled by the 
envious, molested by greedy depen- 
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dents, haunted by unreasonable fools, 
sometimes blamed , and sometimes 
most cruelly betrayed by friends,— 
Is the life of a statesman, with all 
these drawbacks and annoyances, so 
very desirable or attractive? Some, 
no doubt, consider it so, and are willing 
to make the venture; while others 
are forced to adopt it from a sense 
of duty, or from responsibilities 
which they cannot avoid. But not 
one out of a hundred who engage in 
a political career ever attains to the 
dignity of statesmanship. The other 
ninety-nine who, by the grace of the 
electors are privileged to write the 
letters M.P. after their names, are 
simply rank and file—fellows of 
small consideration, who, neverthe- 
less, must go through a deal of dreary 
work in order to satisfy their jealous 
and exacting constituencies. These 
are they who must commence the 
labours of the day by attendance on 
committees, and sit on through the 
watches of the night till the dull 
debate is adjourned; for in those 
days no excuse, however plausible, 
will pass current for absence from a 
division. The constituent, after a 
comfortable supper and a glass of 
hot brandy-and-water, may pull his 
cotton nightcap over his ears and 
retire to roost ateleven; but no such 
happiness is the lot of the member, 
who must be vigildnt as a watch- 
dog or a sentinel. At his peril let 
him leave a single letter unanswered ! 
For each act of neglect a burst of 
wrath, hot as the breath of Tophet, 
will be wafted against him; for an 
insult offered to a free and inde- 
pendent clector is treason to the 
majesty of the people. Other per- 
sons may think for themselves, but a 
member of the House of Commons is 
not allowed that liberty. He myst 
swallow pledges, as a conjuror swal- 
lows clasp knives, by the score, how- 
ever much they may encumber his 
digestion. He is sent, not to delibe- 
rate, but to vote according to the 
will of the majority ; and woe to him 
if he interprets his trast otherwise, 
for the hustings will be transformed 
into a pillory! 

Such is modern senatorial life— 
let those follow it who have the 
inclination. For my own part, | 
much more affect the philosophy 
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enunciated by Alexander Iden, that 
“poor esquire of Kent,” before he 
had the luck to take the head from 
the shoulders of Jack Cade—which 
feat being performed, he straightway 
posted off to London to put in his 
claim for promotion. 


“ Lord, who would live turmoiled in the Court, 

And may enjoy such quiet walks as these ? 

This small inheritance, my father left me, 

Contents me, and is worth a monarchy. 

I seek not to wax great by others’ waning, 

Or gather wealth, I care not with what envy; 

Sufficeth, that I have maintains my state, 

And sends the poor well pleased from my 
gate.” 


My dreams, therefore, were not of 
triumphs won in the forum or the 
senate-house. I did not fancy my- 
self standing on a pillar, like St, 
Simeon Stylites, the object of admir- 
ation to a gaping maltitude. I con- 
templated no ovation ; 1 was haunted 
by no promptings of ambition. But 
I had visions of sunny Italy, of lovely 
Switzerland, and, above all, of the 
lakes and mountains of my own dear 
native land; and I thought that there 
I would be content to live and die, 
if only my one fond hope could be 
realised. So that in point of fact, 
that youthful sage, Attie Faunce, 
was entitled to claim me as a con- 
vert; for, now that the impediment 
of poverty was removed, I could not 
frame for the future a design more 
spiritual or exalted than his. In 
making that confession, I feel no 
touch of melancholy such as enthu- 
siasts have described as stealing over 
them when they become aware that, 
one by one, the aspirations of their 
boyhood were departing. In early 
youth imagination usurps the office 
of faith. We read of and we believe 
in enchanted castles, and fairy grot- 
tos, and errant knights, and mar- 
vellous adventures; and these for a 
long period are accepted by us quite 
as implicitly, and far more gratefully, 
than the dry details of history. Next 
comes romance, somewhat more mun- 
dane in its character, of which Ar- 
thur, and Charlemagne, and Richard 
of the Lion-heart are the favourite 
heroes ; and that, too, passes away, 
or becomes modified in our belief, 
Then from the past we tara to the 
future, and with that indomitable 
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valour and surpassing confidence 
which is the sublime privilege of 
the boy, we laugh destiny to scorn, 
dash aside circumstance, despise diffi- 
culty, and make up our minds to 
beat down opposition, and hew our 
way to fame and glory with tke 
might and recklessness of the Ber- 
serkars. And towards this we are 
greatly encouraged by the testimony 
of spectacled elders—those tough, 
everlasting veterans, who are always 
to be found on the back benches of 
meetings for the promotion of social 
science—to the effect that it is in 
the power of every man, if he chooses 
to exert himself, to attain to the 
highest dignity or place of honour 
open to a British subject! No doubt 
such things are on the cards; for, 
according to the present form of our 
constitution, there must always be 
one Lord Chancellor, and one Arch- 
bishop of Cauterbury. But they might 
just as sanely tell a navvy, that if 
he will only dig long enough and 
deep enough, he is certain to turn 
up a diamond as valuable as the 
Koh-i-noor! Such teaching has a bad 
effect, because it fosters in young 
men @ spirit of arrogance and pre- 
sumption, leading them to under- 
value and despise their seniors, who 
have long ago subsided into the 
jog-trot pace of ordinary existence, 
and are content with reverencing 
dignitaries instead of aspiring to be 
added to their number. But a few 
years’ experience of the world suffices 
to bring young men, save those who 
are incorrigibly vain and conceited, 
to a more just estimate of their 
powers. The lawyer who, when 
called to the bar, had formed the 
resolution that he would not take 
unto himself a wife until he could set 
up a handsome establishment and 
a carriage, is fain, when verging 
upon forty, to look out for an eligible 
matrimonial connection with some 
young woman who, having a couple 
of hundreds per annum in her own 
right, can enable him to keep a 
better table than the scanty fees of 
the solicitors have yet allowed him 
to afford. For ten long years and 
more he has ceased to dream of the 
woolsack ; and now, if Fortune her- 
self were to appear and offer him 
what boon he pleased, he would 


prostrate himself before her feet, and 
supplicate to be made a county judge. 
Young Charles James Fox Simcox, 
heir to a colossal fortune, accumnu- 
lated by the manufacture of beer, 
and distinguished at Cambridge by 
the precocity of his oratorical genius, 
finds his way, by the aid of some 
ingenious Coppock, into the House 
of Commons; and, disdaining, like 
the knight of Ivanhoe, to touch the 
shield of an inferior opponent, dedi- 
cates his first parliamentary effort 
to the exposure and demolishment of 
the most brilliant debater of the 
age. 
‘¢ Heu puer infelix! impar congressus 
Achilli!” 


He is sent spinning, like a teetotum, 
over the tail of his hobby; and for 
all time to come the uprising of the 
Simeox is the signal for unextinguish- 
able laughter. And the young poet, 
who is to be the prophet of the new 
era—who considers the old school 
as effete, and the old masterpieces 
wanting in inspiration and in power 
—how fares it with him? His fa- 
vourite notions are, that to be sublime 
it is also requisite to be unintelli- 
gible, and that elaborate mysticism, 
divorced from sense, cannot fail to 
make a profound impression upon 
the minds of the rising generation. 
So he consumes the midnight oil in 
fabricating verses, which, when you 
read them, suggest the idea that 
they were extorted under pressure of 
the nightmare; and, having found a 
publisher, willing, on being guaran- 
teed against loss, to act as accoucheur, 
he presents his bantling to the public. 
Brutal, stolid, grovelling, apathetic 
public—not worthy to witness the 
avatar of such a bard—not com- 

tent to appreciate the soarings of 
ofty genius! It refuseth to be stirred 
by the trochaics—it will not melt to 
tears at the warbled melody of the 
iambics! What, in the name of 
Pegasus, can be the cause of such 
disgusting indifference? Here are 
mental spasms portrayed, compared 
with which the writhings of the 
cholera are languid—here is anatomy 
of soul more appalling than the de- 
monstrations of Dante—and yet that 
wretched, stock-jobbing, cotton-spin- 
ning, money-making public, will not 
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attend to the noble utterances of the 
heir of time and eternity! As for 
the critics, poor curs—ha, ha! What 
are they but a set of base assassins, 
brothers of the poniard, leagued to 
murder genius? Who cares for the 
opinion of the hireling knave, who 
pollates his soul by writing infamy 
for the Sunday Slasher? “ Unmiti- 
gated trash,” did he say? Ha, ha! 
The arrow is in his bosom! 

In spite, however, of such excus- 
able ebullitions, the aspiring poet will 
be found, after a year or two, doing 
yeoman’s duty as a clerk or ware- 
houseman, having very wisely aban- 
doned the notion that he is destined 
to have a public funeral at West- 
minster, 


“ Where lightly may his honoured ashes 
rest, 
That lie by merry Chaucer's noble chest.” 


Having mused thus far upon am- 
bition and cognate topics, I arrived 
at the conclusion that it was not 
necessary, in the mean time, to form 
any decided plans for the future, or 
advisable to alter my way of life in 
consequence of my accession of for- 


tune. 

“Which fortune, by the by,” said 
I to myself, as I went through the 
ceremonies of the toilet, ‘‘is at pre- 
sent only to be classed in the category 
of things in posse. For anything I 
know to the contrary, there may still 
be a hitch in the business; so the 
wisest thing I can do is to follow the 
directions of the old proverb, and 
abstain from counting my chickens 
before I am certain that they are 
hatched.” 

Io my sitting-room I found Davie 
Osett, of whom I had seen but little 
since our encounter at Wilbury, ab- 
sorbed in the perusal of Scott’s Lay 
of the Last Minstrel. 

““Good morning to you, Mr. Nor- 
man,” said Davie. ‘I daresay you 
wonder to see me here; but this is a 
slack day with us, and I thought I 
might as well step up, and hae a 
crack wi’ you about auld times. I 
fand you hadna come down, so I was 
laith to disturb ye; and to put by 
the time, I was reading about the 
ride of William o’ Deloraine. O 
man, what a pith there was in Sir 
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Walter! Poetry like that sends one’s 
blude tingling to the finger-nails.” 

‘* Yes, Davie, no hand like his for 
kindling the beacons of the Border ! 
But how are your own affairs pros- 
pering, and how do you like Lon- 
don ?” 

“Troth, Mr. Norman, I dinna like 
it ava; and if it werena for my en- 
gagement, and the cash I am to get, 
I wad jast make a clean pair o’ heels, 
and gae back to kindly Scotland. 
Bat the money that’s here is just 
something untold; and as I hae got 
my heuck into the rigg, I’se no desert 
the shearing.” 

“ Wisely determined. So I con- 
clude you have no want of occupa- 
tion ?” 

“You may be confident of that! 
If I had a hundred hands, like the 
auld heathen giant, I could find work 
for them a’. Never was there such a 
season in the whole annals of the 
profession! I’ve been concerned, one 
way or other, with fifteen lines, 
forbye the Goatshead and Ditching- 
ton that I surveyed; for you see 
there’s a new trade sprung up, that 
of railway witnesses; and a grand 
paying one it is for men that are 
sensible and discreet.” 

‘Bat, Davie, are you always able 
to reconcile your testimony with your 
conscience ?” 

“Deed am I, Mr. Norman! Yon 
must understand, that when I am 
sent down to take a look of a line, so 
as to be able to speak about it toa 
committee, I never fash myself with 
making particular inquiries, The 
engineer takes me here, and he takes 
me there; and it so happens that I 
aye see the best portions of the line. 
It’s possible, nae doubt, that there 
may be queer or difficult bits; bat 
how can I tell that when they are no 
brought under my observation? My 
rule is, never to speak to anythin 
that I have not seen—that’s the safe 
and honest plan, and the way to win 
credit and respect. But, after a’, it 
signifies little what the witnesses 
say. If there are ten stiff chields 
brought forward on the one side, 
there are ten as dour on the other; 
and it’s my belief that hoodie-craws 
are just as fit to form a judgment on 
the merits of a line, as the maist feck 
of the members of Parliament.” 
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“No one can blame you, Davie, 
for making hay while the sun shines. 
And you do well to avail yourself of 
the present opportunity, for I have 
grave doubts as to the endurance of 
this golden period.” 

‘So you think the cards are pretty 
near played out, Mr. Norman? Troth, 
that’s my opinion too; and if I were 
a speculator, I wud lose no time in 
warbling out of every concern. I am 
neither deaf nor blind; and I pro- 
phecy that some who hold their heads 

igh enough this day will be in grief 
and sorrow before Yule !” 

“Js that remark merely general, 
Davie, or does it apply to any one in 
particular?” 

‘“‘Baith, Mr. Norman. Men in my 
position, as ye are doubtless aware, 
are consulted chiefly as to the laying 
out of lines, and have nothing pro- 
perly to do with the finding of the 
money, or even the contract business. 
However, there’s no one on the staff 
but has an inkling of what goes on 
in the other departments; and if 
there is anything wrong, especially 
as regards the supplies, we are sure 
to hear of that immediately. And 
there’s a kind of freemasonry among 
us, sae that we have a gey guid guess 
as to our neighbours’ affairs. Now 
there are the lines in the north that 
folk made sic a sang about. The 
shares were run up to a perfectly 
ridiculous premium; and aye the 
mair engagements the directors en- 
tered into, the greater demand was in 
the market. Weel, they are through 
Parliament now, and the siller is 
being called up, and the Lord kens 
whaur it is to come from, for maist 
of the holders are bit merchant 
bodies, clerks, and attorneys, that 
had little credit to begin wi’, muckle 
less money o’ their ain.” 

“What lines do you allude to, 
Davie?” said I, a most unpleasant 
suspicion for the first time crossing 
my mind. 

“‘ Just Beaton’s lot,” replied the 
surveyor. ‘ He’s a bauld chield, that 
Beaton, and ventures far; but there’s 
water enough in the sea to drown 
the biggest man. I winna say but 
that the main lines might hae an- 
swered and paid weel when the traffic 
was fairly established, but they’ve 
been buying up and guaranteeing all 
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manner of trash at prices that were 
clean extravagant; and I wad like 
to ken how dividends are to be paid 
for years to come except out of capi- 
tal, and that’s just shifting siller 
frae your waistcoat to your breeches’ 
pocket.” : 

Alnascher’s basket! Wretched 
Ned Mather—if through thy negli- 
gence this gleam of fortune should 
pass away like a dissolving view! [I 
caught up a share-list from the table 
(for in those days share-lists were 
handed in much more _punctually 
than newspapers), and I sought for 
the suspected lines. The quotations 
certainly were somewhat lower than 
before, but not to an alarming extent, 
and the transactions were very nu- 
merous, I pointed this out to Davie 
as a proof that his apprehensions 
were exaggerated. The surveyor 
shook his head. 

“Ken ye sae little, Mr. Norman,” 
he said, “ of the way these things are 
managed, as to suppose that a great 
concern like that wad be allowed to 
go down without the sairest fight 
that ever men made for existence? 
Mind ye that there’s not a county 
bank in the district but has an in- 
terest to keep up the price of stock! 
They’ve been lending, sir —lending 
right and left to Beaton and others, 
who have been speculating in iron 
and what not, and fient a security do 
they hold beyond the shares. There's 
plenty of that stock in the market— 
far mair than is wanted by legiti- 
mate buyers; but the companies 
and the bankers daurna let it down, 
and it’s them that are buyingiv. I 
hope, Mr. Norman, ye are no a sbare- 
holder? If ye are, tak’ my advice, 
and sell out as fast as ye can. Better 
tine a plack than peril a jacobus.” 

“TI must acknowledge, Davie, that 
what you say disturbs me not a little. 
I have just ascertained that Mr. Bea- 
ton, with whom I have never spoken, 
is a relation of mine a 

“ Ay?” interrupted Davie. ‘To 
be sure, that makes a kind o’ differ- 
ence, for there can be nae doubt that 
blude is thicker than water. But 
surely ye are no like to break your 
heart for the misfortune of a far-off 
cousin? Three days ago I saw by 
the papers that Sandy Osett, meal- 
dealer in the Canongate of Edin- 
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purgh, who is my father’s brother's 


son, had applied for a cessio bon- 
orum; but though I liked Sandy 
gey and weel, and would blithely 
have put my hand into my pouch 
to help him in a reasonable way, I 
canna aver wi’ truth that I grat when 
I read the news.” 

“T suspect, however, friend Davie,” 
said I, “ you would have felt more 
concerned if your cousin Sandy had 
happened to be in possession of all 
your property.’ 

“Hh—Lord save us! What's that 
you say, Mr. Norman? Have ye 
really lent him money ?” 

“That, Davie, was fortunately an 
impossibility. Yesterday morning I 
should have said that you and 
were about equal as far as regarded 
wealth—perhaps that you were the 
richer man of the two. Bat I have 
since learned that I am entitled to 
no inconsiderable share of a large 
sum of money which is entirely un- 
der the control of Mr. Beaton; and 
if your suspicions should be well 
founded, it may chance that I shall 
forfeit all.” 

‘Deil a bit of it—deil a bit of it!” 
cried Davie. “ Tell me first—is your 
claim a good one, that cannot be 
contested, or thrown into a court of 
law ?” 

“TI apprehend so—indeed, I am so 
assured by my own man of business.” 

“ He’s no a landlouper about Lon- 
don, is he ?” quoth Davie. 

“No, indeed. I have the advice 
of my old and respected friend, Mr. 
Shearaway, in whose hands I leave 
the management.” 

“ Ye are right there, Mr. Norman ; 
but maybe Shearaway is no just up 
to the state of matters in London. I 
aye miod what auld Jamie Telfer o’ 
the Sorbiehope used to say. Jamie 
had been sent up wi’ some cattle for 
an agricultural show, and when we 
asked him what he thought o’ Lon- 
don, nae word mair would he utter 
than that it was the fellest place he 
had ever seen in his born days for 
driving through a beast. Faith! a 
man needs to cock his lugs if he 
seeks to walk scatheless in Lon- 
don.” 

“I am under no apprehension on 
that score, Davie ; still, I thank you 
for the caution. What I should do, 
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under the circumstances, must be 
matter of reflection.” 

Davie Osett regarded me with a 
look of absolute astonishment. 

“ Are ye mad, Mr. Norman ?” said 
he. ‘What is there you have to re- 
flect about? Your interest and your 
duty is to get your money as fast as 
you can out of the hands of Beaton, 
for if you lose the opportunity, my 
certie, you'll hae to whistle for’t. 
Maybe he'll try to put you aff, but 
dinna listen to anything o’ the kind. 
Insist on getting your siller, and ye’ll 
get it, whaever’s pouch it may come 
frae; for he’s clean gane if he loses 
credit, which, after a’, is like the 
feet of clay of the image that King 


I Nebuchadnezzar saw in his dream, 


unco brittle, and will snap across as 
readily as a pipe-shank.” 

“Well, I shall consult with Mr. 
Shearaway. You will readily be- 
lieve, Davie, that I should be ver 
sorry indeed to forego my _ inheri- 
tance ; but there are certain consider- 
ations which I must keep in view, 
and these Iam not at liberty to ex- 
plain.” 

‘‘Mr. Norman,” replied Davie, “I 
hae but ae word mair to say; and if 
ye werna something like my foster- 
brither, it should ne’er be spoken by 
me. You come of gentle kin, I’m 
but a sma’ farmer’s son; and I ken 
vera weel that folk like you and me 
dinna see wi’ the same kind o’ spec- 
tacles. Gentles—that is, true gen- 
tles, for auld blude can breed black- 
guards, as maggots are begotten in 
the vera best o’ cheeses—whiles tak’ 
up romantic notions, and think that 
it is a grand and a beautiful thing to 
abstain from asking for what is their 
ain. Trow ye that they get ony thanks 
for that? Deil again! What they 
lose is picked up by _hallinshakers, 
who laugh at them as fules; and even 
the man they have lost by, after he 
has become a dyvour, will feel nae 
shame in asking them to help to 
maintain him. Now, simple folks 
like me—though doubtless you'll 
find a wheen idiots that wad sooner 
be rouped out than look after their 
ain affair—hae but one rule; and 
that is, pay what you owe, and insist 
on getting what is your due. I think 
that the maist feck of what people 
ca’ Political Economy is havers ; but 
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one truth cannot be hidden, and that 
is—that capital is the accumulation 
of labour. It matters not whether 
your grandfather, or your father, or 
you, have laboured for the capital ; 
but it’s yours, and if ye let it slip, 
and pass into the hands of a swindler, 
is it not plain that you surrender 
and sacrifice, if I may so speak, the 
toil of those who have gane before 
ye; and are ye no answerable, in a 
measure, for all the pinchings they 
have made to benefit the next gener- 
ation? And nowI hae done. Gude- 
sake! I wish Lord Brougham had 
heard me. Maybe he might have 
wafted me into a chair of Political 
Economy, where naebody could con- 
tradict my doctrine !” 

“T can assure you, Davie, if you 
were always to speak as sensibie as 
you have now spoken, you would be 
esteemed a most admirable pro- 
fessor.” 

“‘ Weel ; be that as it may, dinna you 
be blate. I’m no expecting that the 
storm will burst for a while yet, but 
there are kittle signs in the weather- 
glass; and it’s aye a wise thing to put 
the corn under thack and rape sae 
lang as the lift is clear.” 


Honest Davie left me, I confess, 
rather in a state of pertarbation. [ 
knew him to be a shrewd fellow, well 
able to form a just conclusion from 
what he saw going on around him; 
and my own knowledge of the extent 
of the liabilities undertaken by the 
directors of the lines in question was 
sufficient to convince me that any 
sudden check or panic in the market 
must lead to disastrous consequences, 
My breakfast, therefore, was a very 
‘uncomfortable one; and no sooner 
was it over than I sallied forth in 
quest of my adviser, Mr. Shearaway. 
He had left his hotel, with an intima- 
tion that he would not return till 
evening. I then went in search of 
Ewins, thinking it probable that the 
acute Yankee might have picked up 
some information that might be use- 
ful; but the descendant of Macbeth 
had gone to the city, and donbtless 
by this time was in deep colloquy 
with the bulls and bears. So I had 
nothing for it but to return to my 
apartment, and apply myself to the 
preparation of a leader, which I sus- 
pect was not much more cheerfal in 
its tone than a page of the Sorrows of 
Werther. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—MY COUSIN, 


Lord and Lady Windermere had con- 
tinued to extend to me very marked 
and thoughtful kindness, and I had 
a card that evening for one of the 
countess’s receptions. I had not 
mingled very much in society; be- 
ing, to say the truth, somewhat in- 
different to its charms, partly from a 
sort of shyness which was constitu- 
tional, and partly because I felt it a 
sort of hypocrisy to enact the char- 
acter of an idler. But an invitation 
to the Windermeres was not to be 
lightly regarded, or in anywise passed 
over ; so I went there in pretty much 
the same spirit as that in which 
a bashful country member presents 
himself for the first time at a Royal 
levée. 

The company at Lady Winder- 
mere’s receptions was rather select 
than numerous, for she had a horror 
of lionising—that is, of crowding her 
drawing-room with celebrities, diplo- 
matic, literary, or otherwise; a prac- 


tice which is resorted to by some 
great people, by way of showing that 
they are in nowise insensible to the 
claims of genius. Few were invited 
save those who were connected either 
by family ties, or those of political 
associations, recognised eminence, or 
otherwise friendship and esteem: 
consequently the reunions were. voted 
to be tiresome by people to whom ex- 
citement had become a necessary con- 
dition of existence, but highly prized 
by those of more sober and intellec- 
tual tastes. There it certainly was 
not to be anticipated that you would 
meet without fail the utterer of the 
last flashy speech in Parliament— 
the distinguished patriotic refugee 
upon whose head foreign govern- 
ments had set a price—the preacher 
whose eloquent neology was at- 
tracting thousands of professed 
orthodox Christians to his chapel— 
the writer of the recent pamphlet 
that had fallen like a bombshell 
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into the Cabinet—or the author of 
that charming novel which every- 
body was bound to read. But you 
were sure to find people of sense, in- 
tellect, cultivation, established fame, 
and high unblemished character ; and 
beyond that, surely, there was very 
little to be desired. 

After I had made my bow to Lady 
Windermere, the first person I recog- 
nised in the saloon was Mr. Lumley, 
whose acquaintance I had made at 
Wilbury. From what I had seen 
of him there I liked him very much, 
for beneath the mask of apathy he 
concealed much quiet humour and 
good feeling, and he was, moreover, 
thoroughly in all respects a gentle- 
man. He greeted me very cordially, 
and began to talk over the events 
which had occurred when we met in 
the country at Christmas, 

“T have sad tidings to give you,” 
said he, “of your fair friend, Miss 
Bootle, who, you may remember, 
fmade such a decided set at you on 
the subject of the Jesuits. Heaven 


knows what had possessed the ex- 
cellent old lady, but she took it into 


her head, after you had left, that you 
were a member of the order, and 
absolutely quarrelled with Dr. Wayles, 
who, regarding you as an excellent 
specimen of the antique Scotch non- 
juror—for you gained his heart by 
a eulogy on the seven bishops — 
maintained that you were a second 
Spinckes. But when the poacher 
story got wind, Miss Bootle’s suspi- 
cions became convictions ; and in order 
that she might thoroughly escape 
from a world, which, in her diseas- 
ed imagination, is thickly planted 
with Jesuitical traps, she has entered 
an Agapemone, or Home of Love, 
to which she has conveyed not only 
her esteemed person, but some fif- 
teen thousand pounds, invested in 
consols, whereunto, according to the 
rules of heraldry and representation, 
I ought to succeed, failing heirs of 
her body, which would be truly mira- 
culous, as she has nearly attained to 
the respectable antiquity of Sarah.” 

“Ido hope, Mr. Lumley, that I was 
not the cause, however innocent, of 
such a catastrophe.” 

“Most assuredly not: I acquit you 
entirely. The agent was a red-haired 
foxy fellow, who had been lurking in 
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the neighbourhood under the pretext 
of collecting subscriptions for a Pata- 
gonian mission. It is wonderful what 
interest ladies of a certain age will 
take in savages that are seven feet 
high! They don’t seem to care so 
much about pigmies. But I really 
want to know something about that 
surveyor whom we started in the 
lantatation. He was a first-rate fel- 
ow—fairly puzzled me; and I have 
a sort of notion, from something that 
fell accidentally from Carlton, that 
you are acquainted with his antece- 
dents.” 

“Your conjecture is right, Mr. 
Lumley, though I did not recognise 
him at the moment. I ought to 
know him well, for he happens to be 
my foster-brother.” 

“ Well, I have to thank him for as 
pretty a run as I ever took across a 
country. But there is quite a Wil- 
bury party here to-night. I heard in 
the next room the stentorian voice of 
Sir John Hawkins declaiming to 
Lord Windermere on the subject of 
the rights of land to be protect- 
ed against railway aggression; and 
there sits a most charming represen- 
tative of the opposite interest in the 
person of Miss Beaton, who should 
certainly command my vote in the 
event of a division being called for.” 

I looked in the direction indicated, 
and there indeed was Mary Beaton, 
evidently a centre of attraction; for 
a group of young men were hovering 
round her, anxious to engage her at- 
tention, but apparently not very suc- 
cessful in the attempt. The trath is, 
that few Englishmen are expert in the 
science of love-making, and when they 
attempt to practise it in public, dis- 
play unaccountable awkwardness, A 
Frenchman, when addressing a lady, 
always tries to convey by his manner 
an impression of gallantry and devo- 
tion, which could hardly fail to have 
its effect, if, at the same time, he did 
not neutralise it by too strong an in- 
fusion of fanfaronade and extrava- 
gance. He thinks that he is using 
the language of Bayard, but it is of 
Bayard only as represented at the 
Cirque Olympique. Nevertheless he 
has self-possession and a happy au- 
dacity, which the Englishman totally 
wants, The latter cannot turn a 
compliment, is clumsy in his petits 
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soins, stammers, blushes, or else 
becomes egotistical, and, foregoing 
homage, talks incoherently on sub- 
jects in which the fair listener can 
have no manner of interest. It is not 
at all uncommon among a certain set 
of young men to hear such expres- 
sions as—* Well, by Jove, who would 
have thought it? Harriet Erpingham, 
has hooked Jack Newlands.” This 
sounds degrading, not only for the 
particular fish, but for the whole 
shoal to which he belongs, yet it is 
the true confession of a fact. Jack 
would never have proposed to Har- 
riet, unless she had relieved him of 
the intolerable nuisance of love-mak- 
ing. He liked her very well—better 
than apy other girl he met with at 
balls or assemblies; but when he tried 
to make himself agreeable, he could 
talk of nothing except hunting, which 
was his favourite pursuit. Harriet 
was naturally a devotee to music, but 
did not dislike Jack, who was a per- 
sonable good - humoured fellow, and 
possessed of an excellent estate, and 
she was ambitious of an establish- 
ment. She might as well have quoted 
the Talmud as have spoken to Jack 
of the divine beauties of Beethoven 
or Mendelssohn; so she affected a 
vivid interest in his tales of the field 
and its trophies, and by that means 
won his heart and took possession 
of his fortune. “ Hooking,” when we 
come to analyse it, means simply 
this, that a clever, well-educated gir!, 
can make conquest of an honest oaf, 
who ought, by rights, and from the 
dignity of his sex, to be the ensnarer, 
but who is so absolate a fool that, for 
his own comfort and advantage, it is 
necessary that he should be basketed 
with the minimum of trouble. 

It was very evident to me that Miss 
Benton was undergoing the persecu- 
tion to which all heiresses are liable, 
but not evident that any one of the 
suitors then gathered around her was 
likely to succeed. One of them was 
Mr. Popham, the young aspirant after 
Treasury honours, who had really 
nothing to recommend him beyond a 
vapid kind of good nature, and an 
aptitude for retailing what he con- 
sidered to be the don mots of eminent 
men of his party — platitudes which 
might have been received as smart 
enough sayings in the lobby of the 


House of Commons, but were by no 
means likely to interest a lady who 
cared nothing for things political, 
Another candidate for favour and 
smiles was a gentleman of limited 
fortune, but, by his own assertion, of 
long descent, notorious for his egotist- 
ical qualities, and the supercilious and 
depreciating way in which he talked 
of others. He was not exactly a 
tuft- hunter, for he considered him- 
self, on the strength of some dubious 
interjection of Tudor blood, quite 
upon a par with any nobleman in 
the land; but he had studied the 
Peerage Book with amazing industry; 
for the purpose of finding out blots 
in pedigree and unenviable alliances, 
and of these he had a large stock of 
instances which he carefully carried 
in his memory — offensive pebbles 
from the brook, to be slung at the 
foreheads of tall aristocratic Philis- 
tines. There was not a case of di- 
vorce or scandal among the higher 
circles that had occurred during the 
last century and a half, of which he 
could not furnish the exact particu- 
lars—nay, he had pushed his studies 
so far, that he knew all about the 
plebeian races that in former genera- 
tions had supplied wives to needy or 
extravagant patricians. If a living 
duchess was cited as a pattern of 
worth and benevolence, Mr. Francis 
Gorget would inform you, with an 
air of infinite concern, that ker grand- 
father had vended figs and other 
groceries in the City. Was an earl 
quoted as a model of high integrity, 
Mr. Gorget would contrast his con- 
dact with that of his maternal grand- 
uncle, regarding whom he had ascer- 
tained the melancholy fact that he 
was hanged at Tyburn for forgery. 
These being his usual topics, it was 
not probable that the small-talk of 
this accomplished heraldic devil’s ad- 
vocate would fiod favour in a lady’s 
ear. But there was yet another at- 
tendant upon Miss Beaton, if atten- 
dant he could be called, who kept 
staring at her without uttering any 
word beyond an occasional inarticu- 
late gobble. I surveyed this worthy 
with some curiosity, because it struck 
me that I had seen him before ; and, 
sure enough, though the whiskers 
were somewhat bushier, and the face 
redder than in earlier days, and 
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though the capillary honours had 
departed from his sloping forehead, 
I recognised the lineaments of our 
old election candidate, the Honour- 
able Sholto Linklater. 

“ You see how it is,’ said Mr. Lum- 
ley; “Miss Beaton is not a flower 
porn to blush unseen; nor need she 
waste her fragrance on the desert air 
for any lack of admirers. Now there 
is something melancholy to me, who 
am, you know, a confirmed old bache- 
lor and cynic, and may, therefore, 
speak my mind, in such a sight as 
that. There is a most charming and 
accomplished girl, well worthy, for 
her own sake alone, to be wooed by 
a Paladin, if such a character could 
be found in our degenerate days ; and 
yet, because she unfortunately has 
the reputation of being an beiress, fel- 
lows of no consideration, and with no- 
thing to recommend them—the mere 
flesh-flies of society—flock around 
her, and molest her with their im- 
pertinent buzzing. I wish Asbford 
or some such fine young fellow would 
come forward and drive them away; 
but Ashford is a Sir Galahad, who 
will not bend to love; and others, I 
suppose, hold back, lest they should 
be suspected of mercenary motives. 
After all, wealth is not a decided ad- 
vantage to a young lady so endowed 
by nature as Miss Beaton.” 

“TI see,” said I, “that a country- 
man of mine bas enrolled himself 
among the number of her admirers.” 

“You mean Mr. Linklater?” said 
Lumley. “I take it that is a very 
hopeless attempt; unless, indeed, 
the excellent fellow could procure a 
dragoman or interpreter. I must 
needs say, Mr. Sinclair, that you do 
occasionally send us some strange 
animals from the north. Sholto 
came up to town some years ago, 
under influential Whig patronage, to 
be licked into some kind of uncouth 
official shape ; for I understand him 
to be one of that favoured class of 
well-connected younger sons, who, 
being guiltless of means and unable 
to do anything for themselves, must 
be provided for at the public ex- 
pense. That, at any rate, is the doc- 
trine and practice of your Scotch 
Whig magnates, who seem to be pro- 
vided with harpies, as their fathers 
were furnished with hawks. But it 
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was utterly impossible to make any- 
thing of Sholto. They gave him 
several chances, but his stupidity 
was really awful—he could hardly 
even affix his name to. a receipt 
for salary without blundering. At 
length the party trainer plainly in- 
timated that the attempt was hope- 
less ; and when the Whigs went out 
of office, Sholto was turned adrift. 
Since then he has been grazing, I 
fear, on rather short commons; but 
it would seem that he has a noble 
ambition of his own, and hopes, by 
a lucky matrimonial speculation, to 
make up for the double deficiency 
in fortune and in brains, But, Mr. 
Sinclair, do you not intend to renew 
your acquaintance with Miss Bea- 
ton ?—or are you one of those faint- 
hearted people who shrink from 
dowered beauty? Come, I shall as- 
sume the privilege of a senior, and 
conduct you under cover of my 
wing.” 

‘* Miss Beaton,” said Lumley, after 
making his own salutation, ‘here 
is one of our Wilbury Christmas 
party, lost in the maze of the London 
labyrinth, to whom in charity you 
should give a clue.” 

“You are much too learned for 
my apprehension, Mr. Lumley,” re- 
plied Miss Beaton. “I must ask 
Mr. Linklater to explain your mean- 
ing. But I have not forgotten Mr. 
Sinclair.” 

“T am too happy,” said I—stam- 
mering, of course, as men always 
stammer when they lose their self- 
possession—“ to have kept any place, 


however slight, in Miss Beaton’s 
memory. May I ask if you have 
heard recently from our friends; at 
Wilbury ?” 


“O yes!” said Miss Beaton, “Amy 
is an excellent correspondent. They 
are all well—I mean the Stanhopes ; 
and—and your friend Mr. Carlton 
is, I believe, still in that neighbour- 
hood. Does not he communicate 
with you?” 

“Very rarely, indeed—in fact, I 
have not heard from him since my 
return to town. Men are generally 
negligent correspondents, and Carl- 
ton is no exception.” 

“ Forgive me for remarking,” said 
Mr. Lumley, “that your assertion 
requires to be qualified. Men are 
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vigilant correspondents on all mat- 
ters that affect their interest. They 
write fluently and most perspicu- 
ously from the head. I is the lan- 
guage of the heart that they either 
will not or cannot express; and 
therein lies the marked superiority 
of the other sex.” 

“ That’s very true, indeed. Just so 
—quite what strikes me,” said little 
Popham, who was jerking abogt 
like a grasshopper. “There can 
be no doubt about the superiority 
of women! There’s that Madame de 
Sevres—Savigny—you know who I 
meat—she, you know, who wrote 
the Jetters——” 

“ My dear Popham!” said Lumley, 
“don’t waste time in literary criti- 
cism just now. I had no idea you 
were in the room. Tressilian has 
been here in search of absentees, and 
entreats you will hurry down to the 
House instantly, as a division will 
probably take place. He said they 
had put up an old stager to speak 
against time, but the members were 
becoming restive.” 

“You don’t say so!” cried Pop- 
ham. “Then I must be off as fast 
as a cab can carry me. It's a very 
hard thing, Miss Beaton, but duty 
—duty, you know——” 

“Nay, Mr. Popham—no apology 
is requisite for yielding to the call 
of duty!” 

“Very justly observed,” replied 
Popham. “That reminds me of 
what Peel once said to me, just be- 
fore a question—I think it was some- 
thing connected with the budget 
which was coming on.” 

“ My good friend, think what Peel 
would say now, if you should chance 
to be shut out from the division,” 
said Lumley. 

“Bless me! that’s very true,” 
cried Popham, and he disappeared. 

“‘ Rather cruel sending poor Pop- 
ham on a fool’s errand, though it is 
the only one he is fit for,”. remarked 
Mr. Gorget, sneeringly. ‘I have just 
heard that the debate is adjourned. 
But Popham has a hereditary apti- 
tude for runniog messages. I happen 
to know that his father began life as 
a clerk in the establishment of Pick- 
ford & OCo., the van-and-waggon 
people. His mother, to be sure, was 
a Pendarves—very fair blood, but she 
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married old Popham out of sheer 
Her father was utterly 


necessity. 
ruined,” 

“You are quite right, Mr. Gor- 
get,” said Lumley; ‘‘accurate ag 
usual in your facts. Mr. Pendarves, 
of whom I have a distinct recollec- 
tion, was ruined, as you say, and, if 
rumour is to be credited, through the 
malpractices of a rascally Welsh 
attorney—let me see—what was his 
name ?”’ 

‘‘T wish you good evening, Miss 
Beaton !’ said Gorget, hurriedly. “T 
think I see—that is, I promised to 
tell Lady Oaks”’—and he vanished 
into the crowd. 

“Mr. Lumley!” said Miss Bea- 
ton, laughingly, “ I shall be serionsly 
angry with you if you continue to 
play that part of the malevolent en- 
chanter. What right have you to 
dismiss my poor familiar spirits ?” 

“T should not despair of your for- 
giveness, fair lady, if I were per- 
manently to imprison both of them 
in the caverns.of the Red Sea. But 
my power over them is only mo- 
mentary, though I use it for your 
deliverance.” 

“T wish I had the secret of. your 
spell, Mr. Lumley. It must be a very 
strong one to have effect upon Mr, 
Gorget.” 

“ There is really no secret. Gorget 
was simply foolish enough to display 
a chiok in his armour. ,I marked the 
vulnerable poiot, but merely threat- 
ened him; and he, like most people 
who delight in inflicting wounds, 
made off in terror of the thrust. The 
Welsh attorney in question was his 
uncle. Yet,” said Lumley, lowering 
his voice and glancing at Sholto 
Linklater, who was helplessly playing 
with his hat, “it would appear you 
have another sentinel.” 

“©, do pray relieve the poor fel- 
low, Mr. Lumley !” said Miss Beaton. 
“He must be very tired, for he has 
been on duty the whole evening, and 
you know that sentinels are forbid to 
speak.” 

“To hear is to obey,” said Lumley : 
“and you will, Iam sure, pardoa my 
presumption when you remember why 
I came to the rescue. You were 
speaking to Mr. Sinclair of my dear 
little pet, Amy Stanhope, who has 
adopted me as an honorary uncle; 
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and I was naturally desirous that 
neither of the gentlemen who have 
now dissolved themselves into thin 
air, should have an opportunity of 
eavesdropping.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Lumley ; you are 
always kind and considerate.” 

« A cold compliment, Miss Beaton, 
since you will not admit me to the roll 
of your adorers.” 

“T am not aware, Mr. Lumley, that 
you ever offered yourself for enlist- 
ment.” 

“It is my usual fate!” replied 
Lumley. “In these unromantic days 
no man receives credit for an undi- 
vulged passion. So I shall content 
myself with acting the inferior part 
of corporal of the guard.” And he 
moved towards Sholto, who appeared 
to be mightily pleased by being ad- 
dressed by a human being. 

It is curious how much more con- 
fident a man feels after the ice has 
once been broken. An hour before, 


I durst not have accosted Miss Bea- 
ton; but now the persiflage to which 
I had listened, and the easy tone of 
ber conversation with Mr. Lumley, so 


unembarrassed yet so purely friendly, 
gave me courage. 

“Miss Beaton,” I said, ‘‘ the merest 
chance has given me the opportunity 
of approaching you this evening, not 
in the character of a casual acquaint- 
ance, which I scarcely should have 
ventured to do, but as a kinsman, and 
not one very far removed.” 

‘Mr. Sinclair ! ” 

‘Pardon my abruptness. I knew 
nothing of this when we met at Wil- 
bury; and since then it has been 
divulged to me in an extraordinary 
manner. Nevertheless, I have the 
undoubted right to call you cousin, 
though perhaps you may feel indignant 
at the claim.” 

“Surely not indignant—say rather 
gratified, Mr. Sinclair; for though the 
name I bear is an old, and, I believe, 
was once a proud one, it is now nearly 
extinct, and there are very few in- 
deed related to us by a family tie. 
But it is strange! My father, who is 
sensitive on such subjects, though he 
rarely alludes to them, never men- 
tioned this.” 

_ “T have not the honour of know- 
ing Mr. Beaton,” I replied ; “ and it is 
very improbable that he should ever 
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have heard of me—therefore there 
could be no recognition. You may, 
however, be aware that a person of 
my name, a merchant who died in 
Mexico, made your father his exe- 
cutor——” 

“O yes! I know all about that. 
It has often made me sad to think of 
the old man dying alone, heart-bro- 
ken and bereaved, in a distant land. 
But we understood he had no rela- 
tions beyond ourselves. There was 
indeed a Captain Sinclair, but he 
died when young, falling gallantly in 
action.” 

“Most true; and it is his son who 
now claims the honour of addressing 
Miss Beaton as a kinsman.” 

“Tam sincerely glad to know that, 
Mr. Sinclair ; for you have a very at- 
tached and enthusiastic friend in the 
person of Mr. Carlton, who used to 
entertain Amy and me with stories 
of your rambles abroad. So, you see, 
you are not quite a stranger. But 
you will see my father soon, will you 
not? I know he will be most happy 
to receive you.” 

“T shall certainly wait upon him, 
Miss Beaton, without loss of time. 
Indeed I should have done so before 
now, but until recently the history 
of the Mexican merchant was quite 
unknown to me. One thing, how- 
ever, let me request : do not say to 
Mr. Beaton that I have told you this, 
until he has acknowledged my claim.” 

“Miss Beaton,’ said Lumley, “I 
grieve to interrupt you, but Mr. Link- 
later craves an audience.” 

“Tiresome man! However, I shall 
use him as an escort to Mrs. Dela- 
mere, who was kind enough to bring 
me here, and whose forbearance I 
must not abuse. Good night, Mr. 
Lumley—farewell, Mr. Sinclair.” And 
giving me her hand, which I would 
fain have carried to my lips, Mary 
Beaton withdrew. 

“Upon my honour, Mr. Sinclair,” 
said Lumley, ‘‘I think you must pos- 
sees a recipe for making yourself 
agreeable, which would be well worth 
knowing. A few minutes ago I was 
presumptuous enough to imagine that 
you stood rather in awe of the charm- 
ing heiress, and, in the simplicity of 
my heart, I offered to take you up 
under cover of the «gis of my effron- 
tery. In requital 1 am desired to 
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watch the somewhat ungainly move- 
ments of Mr. Linklater, leaving you 
to a téte-d-téte in the course of which 
it would seem that you have made 
decided progress. But take care, my 
young friend, or you may chance to 
have a smart attack of heart-ache.” 

“Surely, Mr. Lumley,” said I, with 
as indifferent an air as I could assume, 
though I felt my cheek burning— 
“there is nothing very unusual in a 
few words of conversation being inter- 
changed by cousins?” 

Lumley looked astounded. 

“Cousins, did you say, Mr. Sin- 
clair ?” 

“IT have the honor to stand in that 
relation to Miss Beaton. I was not 
aware of it, however, when we met at 
Wilbury, and therefore I was a stran- 
ger, so you see there is no mystery in 
the matter.” 

“Singular good fortune, though, 
I shonld say,” remarked Lumley. 
“ Cousinhood is a most satisfactory 
tie. It is neither too close nor too 
wide; and, like india rubber, is elas- 
tic. Without meaning to be imper- 
tinent, Mr. Sinclair, I congratulate 
you on the discovery.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Lumley,” said I, 
**both for your congratulation and 
for the diversion you effected in my 
favour.” 

“*By my honour,” said Lumley, ‘I 
wish I could do more than that. 
Hark you, Mr. Sinclair—I felt inter- 
ested in you when we first met, for 
even a jaded fellow can admire fresh- 
ness and energy in others ; and since 
I returned to London, Ashford has 
told me something more. I like you 
for the manliness and pluck you have 
displayed, which have not been ex- 
erted in vain, since, without solicita- 
tion on your part, you are received in 
such society as this. So I say to you, 
in the words of Portia, 


‘I pray you, know me when we meet again ;’ 


and, if you please, fix an early day 
for dining with me at my bachelor 
quarters.” 

“You are most kind, Mr. Lumley. 
A few days hence I shall avail myself 
of your permission to call.” 

“Do so, And as by that time 
George Carlton will probably be in 
town, we shall arrange for a quiet 
symposium,” 


I had no inclination, after this jn. 
terview, to remain longer in the 
crowded rooms ; indeed I felt as if J 
had need of solitude to calm down 
the tumult of my thoughts, So I 
made my escape into the streets, and 
went homewards in a most excited 
mood. I had seen her, I had spoken 
with her, [ had ‘felt the pressure of 
her hand, and she had welcomed me 
cordially and graciously as a kinsman. 
That was much. Much! I should 
have thought myself insane, but two 
days gone by, to have dreamed of 
this. And she so sweet and geutle, 
yet so greatly courted and admired! 
Now, at least, I was known to her; 
and fortune too had come forward in 
my aid, so that the great barrier was 
removed. Ah! but Mr. Beaton—her 
father — that worldly, purse- proud, 
ambitious man—how would he wel- 
come me? This was his sole child, 
the heiress of all his wealth, for whom 
doubtless he had toiled and schemed 
in anticipation that she might attain 
that rank to which alone does wealth 
pay homage. Old men are tenacious 
of their purpose—was it probable 
that he would lightly forego his, even 
if I were successful in winning the 
affections of his daughter? That 
thought staggered me; but then I 
remembered what I had heard that 
very morning from my foster-brothgr - 
of the doubtful state of his specula- 
tions, of the immense extent of his 
engagements, of the precarious nature 
of credit—and I could not help seeing 
that there was more than a possibility 
that Mr. Beaton’s prosperity might, 
after all, prove fictitious, and that 
the fabric might be tottering to its 
fall. 

Then came another thought— 
Would it be generous in me now 
to press my pecuniary claim—of no 
trifling amount—upon a man so em- 
barrassed, if he should throw himself 
on my forbearance for delay? To 
refuse might be the destraction of 
my hopes—to yield might be the loss 
of my fortune. I protest that in 
weighing that matter I strove to be 
as unselfish as a man can be—nay, 
that I felt more than once inclined 
to let fortune go, rather than be in 
any way accessory to the ruin of the 
father of Mary Beaton. But there 
was much force in the argument of 
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Osett, that such a sacrifice on my 
part would not avert his doom; 
whereas, with the means now within 
my reach, I could, in the very worst 
event alleviate the disaster, and per- 
haps, through it, attain to the dearest 
objects of my heart. 

“Yes!” said I, as I mounted the 
stairs to my bed-room, ‘‘ Davie was 
right. I need have no scruple in de- 


manding what is my own. Money 
may be the root of all evil—thongh 
I never knew any one who carried 
that theory into practise — but its 
possessions has advantages; and were 
Ito forego these, the hopes which 
this night’s adventure have raised 
from the merest spark to a fervid 
flame might be utterly extinguished.” 

So I went to dream of Mary Beaton. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—HOW RELATIONS TRANSACT RUSINESS. 


Whatever might be Mr. Beaton’s 
views as to the expediency of an early 
settlement, he showed anything but 
a disposition to postpone our meet- 
ing; for, next day, I received from 
him a letter, formal of its kind but 
politely worded, requesting a per- 
sonal interview at his house at an 
early hour of the following morning. 
Shearaway, when I informed him of 
this, urged upon me very strongly 
the propriety of bringing matters to 
a speedy conclusion, observing that 
he had never, in the course of his 
long experience, known a single case 
in which postponed Count and Rec- 
koning had not been attended with 
unhappy consequences. 

“ Squaring accounts, Norman,” said 
the excellent Writer to the Signet, 


“is a Christian duty as well as an 


extraordinary comfort and conveni- 
ence. ‘Titus, the Roman Emperor 
(who, you mind was son to the man 
that first levied a tax upon fulzie), 
made a point of balancing the books 
of his conscience every night before 
he went to bed, and left no scores to 
be settled afterwards, showing himself 
thereby to be a God-fearing man and 
an upright. If clients in general, and 
lairds in particular, would take a 
lesson from him, and insist upon 
having an annual redding-up of their 
accounts, say at Whitsunday or Mar- 
tinmas, there would be less com- 
plaining than there is about the hard- 
ness of the times, and the exorbitant 
charges of lawyers, who, it stands to 
reason, have no other resource, in 
default of ready money, than to cal- 
culate interest on arrears. And in 
your case, Norman, there is especial 
reason why you should proceed sine 
mora ; for you hold no kind of secu- 
rity whatever for your money, being 


therefore less favourably situated 
even then an agent who, at the 
worst, has a lien over title-deeds, 
Not that I doubt Mr. Beaton’s suff- 
ciency, though, truth to say, he has 
ower many irons in the fire ; but it’s 
aye best to be regular and , exact, 
even if you are dealing with your 
brother.” 

I concluded from this speech that 
Mr. Shearaway, notwithstanding his 
habitual caution and _ professional 
acuteness, entertained little or no 
suspicion that Mr. Beaton’s own af- 
fairs might be in a critical or em- 
barrassed state. Nor was he singular 
in this. When I reflect now on the 
transactions of those memorable years, 
nothing strikes me more forcibly than 
the partial blindness which seemed 
to affect people, who had neverthe- 
less discretion enough to doubt the 
soundness of the movement. They 
would shake their heads and remon- 
strate with men who were recklessly 
dealing in scrip, and subscribing con- 
tracts for sums infinitely larger than 
the whole amount of their wordly 
means. They saw, without obstruct- 
ed vision, that a course so opposed to 
the principles both of prudence and 
of fair-dealing must have a wretched 
end; but while they thus lavished 
their pity and commiseration on the 
minnows of the shoal, it did not seem 
to occur to them that the larger fish, 
the originators, projectors, and in- 
stigators of the schemes, might be in 
equal, if not greater danger. It was, 
I suspect, a common impression, that 
in process of time the big fish would 
turn round upon and swallow the iy 
—a notion, in some instances, not al- 
together without foundation; but few 
were so clear-sighted as to perceive 
that around them all, without dis- 
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tinction of size or weight, the net of 
retribation was being drawn. 

It was remarkable—at least I 
thought so at the time—that on that 
very day there was a decided rally in 
the value of all kinds of shazes per- 
taining to what Davie Osett had 
tersely denominated “ Beaton’s lot.” 
There was no apparent cause for this. 
A parliamentary covtest with another 
great company was still impending, 
which, it was thought, would be influ- 
enced by the decision of the Board of 
Trade, or rather the select committee 
to which such matters were referred ; 
but that oracle had hitherto been 
mute, and its deliberations were re- 
ported to be as fenced and guarded 
from espial as those of the Vehme- 
gericht, or of the mysterious conclave 
of Venice. Fluctuations were by no 
means uncommon; but this seemed 
to be a steady rise, which hardly 
could have been produced except by 
a preponderance of buyers, or some 
gigantic operation on the part of a 
great capitalist. For me it was a 
favourable symptom, because it dimi- 
nished the chances of there being any 
extraordinary pressure on the finan- 
cial arrangements of Mr. Beaton. 

Moreover, in the course of the day, 
I encountered Ewins, who was, he 
told me, as busy as a gobbler in a 
field of maize. 

“It’s go ahead now, and no mis- 
take!” suid the Yankee. ‘I’ve got 
hold of the cypher, and I guess it’s 
as good as second-sight.” 

‘* Any new discovery, Mr. Ewins ?” 

“ Wall, I reckon it ain’t new neither. 
I allers had a kinder notion that it 
was possible to screw the cork out of 
every bottle; and it’s all crankum to 
tell me that folks are closer here than 
they are elsewhere.” 

“Since you are so deeply engaged 
in speculation, Mr. Ewins, I conclude 
that you do not anticipate a re- 
action?” 

“Not before the fall, Squire, ac- 
cording to my thinking ; but then let 
folks look out for chilblains.” 

After this Delphic utterance, which 
the Yankee seer enforced by a wink 
of preternatural sagacity, there’ was 
nothing more to be said; so at the 
appointed time I repaired to the 
mansion of Mr. Beaton. 

It was that gentleman’s fancy to 


transact all bis private and railwa 

business at his house rather than in 
chambers; an arrangement which 
gave it very much the appearance 
of a public office, so great was the 
throng that resorted thither of a 
morning. In answer to my inqui 

whether Mr. Beaton was visible, the 
porter, who seemed duly impressed 
with the dignity of his function, 
solemnly asked—‘‘ By appointment, 
sir?” and being certified of that, 
handed my card to a footman, who 
ushered me into the dining-room. 
There were already congregated nearly 
twenty people,—country agents, con- 
tractors, surveyors, and nondescripts, 
—all waiting eagerly for an audience 
of the railway monarch, who cer- 
tainly appeared to have a quick way 
of getting through business, judging 
from the rapid manner in which the 
servant called the roll. Still, how- 
ever, there were as many entrances 
as exits, Several who had arrived 
after me had priority of presentation, 
and I began to think that my card 
must certainly have fallen aside. At 
length the gentleman in the plush 
uniform made proclamation for Mr. 
Norman Sinclair, and then intimated 
to the remainder of the company Mr. 
Beaton’s regret that he could receive 
no more visitors that morning. 

“A mighty cool proceeding this,” 
thought I, “on the part of a London 
merchant! Why if he were Prince 
Metternich, transacting the affairs of 
the Austrian Empire, he could not 
behave more cavalierly.” 

I was ushered into a handsome 
library, where, at a table covered with 
plans and papers, the great man was 
seated. He was tall and portly, with 
an upright carriage, a hawk’s eye, 
compressed lips, and a countenance 
expressive of determination. Like 
all shrewd negotiators, he kept his 
back to the light, a position which 
gives the advantage of scrutinising 
the faces of others, while it partially 
conceals the expression of your own. 
He rose up immediately, but without 
advancing a step, and extended his 
hand. 

“ Before entering upon business, 
Mr. Sinclair,” said he, speaking very 
slowly, and honouring me with a fixed 
regard, “it is my duty to greet you 
as a relative, which I do with all sin- 
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cerity. Blood, sir, has its claims; 
and I trust I shall never be found 
deficient ia consideration towards 
those who are scions of my family 
tree.” 

This was an unfortunate saluta- 
tion, for it roused that ancestral 
pride which burns strongly, however 
quietly, within the bosom of every 
genuine Scot. 

“TJ thank you for your greeting, Mr. 
Beaton, and am proud to be acknow- 
ledged as your kindsman; at the same 
time allow me to remark that your 
family tree and mine are quite apart. 
I am a cadet, though a remote one, 
of the noble house of St. Clair.” 

“Doubtless you are right, Mr. Sin- 
clair—that is, according to strict 
heraldic rules,” replied Mr. Beaton, 
evidently, however, a little annoyed 
at the rebuff, not being prepared to 
receive an answer of the kind, “ You 
most overlook the inaccuracies of a 
plain London merchant, who is un- 
fortunately too much engrossed by 
the cares of business to give that 
attention to pedigree which you seem 
to have had leisure to bestow.” 

I remembered the adage about the 
impolicy of shaking a red handker- 
chief in the face of a bull, so I con- 
tented myself with making a bow, 
and took a seat without solicitation, 
the rather that Mr. Beaton had re- 
sumed his chair. 

“You have been abroad for some 
time, Mr. Sinclair—at least so Poins 
informs me,” resumed Mr. Beaton 
after a pause. “May I ask if you 
have travelled much?” 

““A good deal in Europe,” I re- 

plied, “and but little beyond ; though 
{ have been in Egypt and the Leba- 
non.” 
_ “Tadeed! those countries are very 
Interesting to us in a mercantile 
point of view. Have you studied 
their products and their trade?” 

T was at no loss to comprehend 
the drift of this query. Mr. Beaton 
wanted to find out in what capacity 
I had travelled, whether as a tutor, 
. & courier, or a commercial agent; he 
being utterly in the dark as to my 
present position, which I had cau- 
tioned Mr. Shearaway not to disclose. 
_ “Tregret to say I can give you no 
information on such subjects, Mr. 
Beaton. I travelled solely for the 
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purpose of studying foreign art and 
literature,” 

“A most delightful occupation, 
though I believe rather an expensive 
one ?” 

“N@ expensive to a man who 
knows what his means are, and is 
determined not to exceed them.” 

“A very just remark,” said Mr. 
Beaton. “And have you been long 
in London ?” 

“ For a few months only.” 

“Do you not feel it dull for want 
of society ?” 

“T cannot say I do. It seems to 
me, on the contrary, that in London 
one may be easily tempted to sacri- 
fice too much time to society.” 

“Society, however, is a word of 
expansive meaning. I hope, Mr. Sin- 
clair, I may be of service to you in 
giving you some introductions; for 
I should very much regret if, with 
your prospects, you should make ac- 
quaintances which it might be diffi- 
cult hereafter to shake off.” 

“T think you would hardly advise 
me, Mr. Beaton, to shake off, as you 
term it, the acquaintances that I have 
formed, or to forsake the houses to 
which I have the honour to be ad- 
mitted. I need merely mention the 
names of the Earl of Windermere, 
Colonel Stanhope of Wilbury, and 
Mr. Osborne, to convince you that I 
do not stand in need of your offer— 
for which, however, I am sincerely 
grateful.” 

Mr. Beaton’s face, on this announce- 
ment, would have been a capital 
subject for a caricaturist. 

‘Do you mean to say, Mr. Sinclair, 
that you visit at such houses—Lord 
Windermere’s, for example?” 

‘Certainly I do, Mr. Beaton; and 
I am at a loss to understand why 
that should astonish you, Bating 
the dignity, we hold, in Scotland at 
least, that the poorest gentleman of 
coat armour is fit to associate with a 
duke. In England, so far as I have 
observed, heraldry is dispensed with 
altogether.” 

“Upon my word, my young friend,” 
said Mr. Beaton, assuming a friendly 
tone, instead of that of patronisation 
—a transition which he accomplished 
very creditably, and which would 
have been perfect, but for a slight 
huskiness which he could not conceal 
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—‘ you have taken me entirely by 
surprise. Now, don’t be angry—but 
I will fairly admit to you, for honesty 
is the best policy—” (ah, Mr. Beaton, 
had you firmly believed that it was 
so!) **that when you entered this 
room, I regarded you, being utterly 
ignorant of your antecedents, as a 
young man struggling with difficul- 
ties, to whom I might. offer assist- 
ance. I am very glad, indeed, to 
be assured that no such offer is 
necessary.” 

“The kindness of your intention, 
Mr. Beaton, remains the same. I 
have never made pretence to fortune, 
which indeed would have been a 
gross falsehood on my part; and I 
have had difficulties to contend with, 
though these have in a great measure 
disappeared. It was from no osten- 
tation that I named those who have 
honoured me with their friendship 
and countenance, but solely for the 
purpose of making you aware that, 
in one respect at least, the distance 
between us is not so great as you pos- 
sibly may have been led to imagine.” 

“T rejoice to hear it,” replied Mr. 
Beaton. “It is an agreeable sur- 
prise to find that, instead of a young 
man of imperfect education and un- 
formed manners, I have to treat with 
a kinsman who -possesses the rare 
faculty of making his talents known 
to and appreciated by men whose 
mere recognition is applause. For, 
to be quite frank with you, I was 
under some apprehension, before this 
interview, that my newly-discovered 
cousin might be one of those raw spe- 
cimens of humanity imported from 
the north, for whom an ensign’s com- 
mission in a marching regiment is 
the highest attainable prize.” 

There was something in this speech 
that jarred disagreeably on my 
nerves. Possibly it was not meant 
to be sarcastic, but it sounded very 
like a sneer; and, remembering that 
my poor father, who died fighting 
for his country, was a Scottish cadet 
aod soldier such as Beaton had con- 
temptuously described, I felt some- 
what exasperated. 

“‘Mr. Beaton,” I said, “I am not a 
candidate for military bonours, but I 
must nevertheless say that I hold the 
profession of arms in the highest re- 
spect, and consider it to be the most 
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honourable in which a gentleman 
can engage. It certainly is not so 
lucrative as the occupations of trade, 
or commerce, but these, and even 
greater things than these—the li- 
berty, the power, and the glory of 
the British nation—are guaranteed, 
protected, and maintained, by the 
army and the navy. God knows, the 
service is ill requited by a countr 
which boasts of its enormous wealt 
—but this I will say, that if I had 
been the rawest lad from the High- 
lands, of gentle blood, who was an 
applicant for a pair of colours, I 
would deserve fully more consider- 
ation, and be entitled to more courte- 
ous treatment, than the youth whose 
ideas of promotion commence with 
a stool and a desk in a counting- 
house.” 

“Surely you are unnecessarily 
warm, my friend,’ said Mr. Beaton. 
“TI had no intention of offending 
you; and, indeed, I do not exactly 
see why you should have put in such 
a strong plea for the military profes- 
sion. Iam not oneof the Manchester 
men who believe that the millennium 
will follow on free trade and the un- 
limited importation of cotton. Per- 
sops who hold such views are either 
knaves or idiots; and the experience 
of a few years will show to which 
category they belong. But don’t let 
us get into discussion upon abstract 
points, when we have real business 
before us; for, Mr. Sinclair, you and 
I have an important settlement to 
make.” 

‘Pray, then, proceed, Mr. Beaton.” 

‘* Here, then, are the executory 
accounts, examined and taxed, by 
which it appears that I am indebted 
to youin the sum of £42,000 odds, 
being your share of the estate of 
our deceased Mexican cousin. Your 
title has been examined by Messrs. 
Poins and Peto, and is fully substan- 
tiated. I only regret that your atten- 
tion was not earlier drawn to the 
advertisement.” 

“T have not the slightest doubt,” 


said I, “that the calculation is quite , 


correct ; and I am ready now, with- 
out giving any further trouble to you 
or your solicitors, to give an entire 
acquittance.” 

** Would it not be more satisfactory 
to submit the papers to your legal 
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adviser? Iam astrong advocate for 
method in all matters of business.” 

“Your well known character for 
precision and accuracy, Mr Beaton, 
renders any further examination 
superfluous.” 

“ Well, then, since you are content 
to rest satisfied with my statement, 
you have simply to execute the deed 
of discharge, which I have directed 
Mr. Poins to prepare. But—pardon 
me for asking the question—have 
you made up your mind as to the 
disposal of this considerable sum of 
money? It does not amount to 
what we city men, who have rather 
enlarged notions about capital, con- 
sider to be a fortune; but it is suffi- 
cient, if judiciously laid out, to beget 
one, especially at a time like this, 
when money is circulating with al- 
most miraculous rapidity. I should 
like to do something for you; the 
more especially as money is precisely 
the commodity which is most scarce 
with me just now, and were I to real- 
ise at present in order to meet your 
claim, the immediate sacrifice would 
be little compared with the prospec- 
tive loss.” 

‘Diavolo!’ thought I to myself, 
‘I must be cautious how I deal with 
this old gentleman. Sorcerers work 
by fumigation ; and already methinks 
I can discern a palpable odour of 
shares!) — “[ understand, Mr. Bea- 
ton,” said I, “that the sum in ques- 
tion was of the nature of a trust- 
fund.” 

“No doubt it is, Mr. Sinclair ; and 
had I been aware of your existence, 
not one penny of it should have been 
invested otherwise than in Govern- 
ment securities. But please remem- 
ber that, failing your father’s family, 
I, as executor, was entitled to the 
whole estate of our Mexican relative; 
and when, after minute investigation 
and repeated public advertisements, 
we could trace no representative of 
your father, I was legally entitled to 
assume that no such heir was in ex- 
istence. Indeed, I was so particular 
on that point, that I scrupulously 
abstained from drawing the money 
until I received an opinion from emi- 
nent counsel to the effect that, under 
the circumstances, I was perfectly 
justified in doing so. If you desire 
it, that opinion, along with the case 


submitted to Sir William Follet, shall 
be placed in your hands.” 

“That is quite unnecessary, Mr. 
Beaton. I am thoroughly convinced 
that in everything that has been 
done you have acted as a man of 
honour.” 

“T am gratified by that assurance,” 
replied Mr. Beaton. “ Honour, Sin- 
clair, is a jewel of the highest value. 
It is even worth more than credit; 
and, believe me, it is prized by the 
merchant as dearly as by the noble.” 

Sentiments of this sort are very 
beautiful to listen to, and are often 
received by simple sonled people as 
equivalents for performance; just as 
promissory notes are taken in lieu of 
cash payments. But it so happened 
that, a day or two previously, | had 
been reading the School for Scandal, 
and the apothegms of Mr. Joseph 
Surface were still fresh in my recol- 
lection. Moreover, in my capacity of 
journalist, I had occasion to observe, 
from several rather curious disclo- 
sures which had come under my no- 
tice, that the laws of honour were not 
always held in strict observance by 
members of the mercantile order, but 
that, on the contrary, a vast deal of 
villanous fraud and hypocritical im- 
posture was practised under cover of 
the convenient cloak of respectability. 
So that Mr. Beaton’s asseveration as 
to the high principle of his class had 
the effect rather of putting me on my 
guard than of disarming my suspi- 
cions. 

“ Now,” continued Mr. Beaton, “ I 
am quite aware that you must think 
it a strange thing that a man of my 
reputed means—and perhaps, in this 
instance, the public voice does not 
much exaggerate—cannot easily, at 
avy moment, command large sums 
of money. That certainly would be 
strange, if it were so; bat T wish you 
to understand that, although I can 
always command the money, I can- 
not always do so easily. That will 
happen occasionally to the greatest 
financiers of Europe. I remember 
one occasion when Baron R—— 
had the utmost possible difficulty 
in whipping up a paltry sum of 
£90,000. He had jast transacted a 
Joan of millions to the Austrian Em- 
pire, and wanted that little advance 
for some domestic purchase—pictures 
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or farniture, I know not what it was. 
Would you believe it? There was a 
tightness then in the money market, 
and the Bank insisted on exorbitant 
terms, to which R—— must have 
yielded if I and another, who hap- 
pened then to have reserves, had not 
prevented the scandal. Well, in like 
manner, all my money is now engaged 
—invested in such a way as must 
bring a return of nearly fifty per cent, 
if time is allowed for the operation. 
Your money is also so embarked—as 
I have explained to you, through no 
fault of mine. I now muke you the 
offer—and it is one upon which you 
will do well to pause and reflect— 
that, instead of giving you a cheque 
for the sum to which you are un- 
questionably entitled, I shall transfer 
to you the railway shares which have 
been purchased by your own money, 
and which are now worth far more 
than the sum they originally repre- 
sented, provided that you leave the 
disposal of them in my hands for six 
months from the present date.” 

“Mr. Beaton,” said J, “now that 
we have advanced so far, frankness 
is an absolute necessity. You pro- 
pose to become my trustee. I am 
very much obliged; but I would 
rather that we should remain inde- 
pendent of each other. Without 
questioning the sufficiency of the 
securities which you indicate, or 
discussing the probability of the ad- 
vantages which might accrue from 
such an arrangement, I must tell 
you at once that I have hitherto ab- 
stained, for weighty reasons, from all 
connection with railway enterprise, 
and that nothing shall tempt me 
now to swerve from that deliberate 
resolution.” 

“Oho!” said Mr. Beaton ; “so you 
are one of the prudent people wo 
would rather have their money lying 
barren in a bag, than secure a hand- 
some return by using it to stimulate 
labour? Why, even a South Sea 
islander has sounder and shrewder 
notions. Be advised, Sinclair! Do 
not throw away a chance which may 
never again present itself to your 
reach, Fortune, you know, is a female 
goddess, and, true to the instincts of 
the sex, will avenge herself if slighted 
—and do not deprive me of the power, 
which I am most willing and anxious 
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to exert, of making you a wealthy 
man!” 

I had entered the room sheathed, 
as I believed, in the fall panoply of 
resistance, but I now felt as if the 
buckles were giving way. Armida 
had no great difficulty in disencum- 
bering Rinaldo of his cuirass; and, 
although old Beaton was not exactly 
an Armida, I could not forget that 
he was at least the father of my 
enchantress. I hesitated. 

Mr. Beaton saw his advantage, and 
pursued it. 

“Come now, Sinclair,” said he, 
“ you see how the land lies. I have 
explained to you what your interest 
is—I now appeal to your generosity. 
The payment of this money at pre- 
sent would hamper me very seriously. 
Let it stand over for a little. You 
will be no loser by agreeing to this— 
on the contrary, I can ivsure you a 
large addition to your capital—and, 
moreover, you will lay me under a 
great obligation.” 

Short-sighted Shearaway! Where- 
fore didst thou forbid my presence 
when thou wert negotiating with the 
agent, and yet leave me to grapple 
single-handed with the far more dan- 
gerous principal? Like one of the 
Roman mob under the spell of the 
rhetoric of Mark Antony, I was ra- 
pidly changing my mind. Here was 
an opportunity of making a favour- 
able impression upon Mr. Beaton, and 
—what was more—of gaining access 
to the bower which, otherwise, I 
never might enter! 

I was about to yield, when, by 
one of those habitual tricks; to which 
people labouring under the influence 
of agitation often unconsciously re- 
sort, I put my hand into the pocket 
of my waistcoat, and found there a 
emall scrap of paper which I had 
picked up from my desk in the morn- 
ing, and stowed away without per- 
using its contents. I now opened 
it, not from any feeling of curiosity 
as to its purport, bat simply from 
mechanical impulse, and there I 
saw, written in pencil, the following 
words :— 


“Mr. NORMAN, HAUD THE GRIP !—D. 0.” 
Had my good genius sent me @ 


telegraphic message, it could not 
have had a stronger effect than this 
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laconic note, the significance of which 
I thoroughly understood. 

“Mr. Beaton,” I said, “I do not 
consider it advisable that this inter- 
view should be prolonged. I have 
listened to you with profound atten- 
tion ; but nothing that you have said 
has in the least moved me to alter 
my resolution as to hazarding any 
portion of my capital in railway 
speculation. But I should be ex- 
tremely sorry to put you to any 
inconvenience by pressing my peca- 
niary claim. There is, however, a 
mode of settlement with which, as a 
mercantile man, you must be familiar, 
and which will obviate all difficulty. 
Give me your acceptance for the 
amount at any date you please, and 
I shall be perfectly satisfied.” 

Sudden as the explosion of a mine 
burst forth the wrath of Beaton. 

‘“No!” cried he, with a deep oath, 
“T will submit to no such degrada- 
tion! Has it come to this that 
Richard Beaton, who can command 
millions by a stroke of his pen, is to 
be bearded and insulted in his own 
house by a runagate boy, who, for 
anything I know to the contrary, 
may just have emerged from the 
kennel? Leave my house, sir, and 
never hope to enter it again. As for 
your paltry debt, go down to Mr. 
Poins as speedily as you choose. He 
shall have orders to settle it this 
afternoon — ay, mark me, sir, this 
very day! and so I shall be rid for 
ever of an ungrateful whelp, who 
I believe from the bottom of my 
soul to be a braggart and an im- 
postor !” 

“Sir,” said I, “I am ata loss to 
understand how, as a gentleman, you 
can justify to yourself the use of 
such outrageous language and abuse. 
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Your unworthy taunt I scorn and 
despise. Were I a braggart, I would 
tell you that the sanctity of your own 
roof alone protects you from my 
anger. But you are safe avuywhere 
from me. The violence of age calls 
rather for pity than resentment ; and 
I, at least, shall not forget our com- 
mon blood, though in your veins it 
would seem to be mingled with that 
of a churl. I go, sir, without one 
bitter feeling save regret that a kins- 
man should have demeaned himself so 
unworthily !” 

The expression of Beaton’s coun- 
tenance was absolutely fiendish. I 
knew him by report to be a man of 
uncontrollable will, but I never could 
have imagined that passion would so 
utterly overpower his reason. 

“No kinsman of mine!” he cried. 
“T disown you, sir—I revoke the 
name. Hence—begone! And harkye 
—tell this where you go, and pro- 
claim it on ’Change if you will— 
that Richard Beaton, the merchant, 
the member of Parliament, humbled 
himself so far as to crave that you 
would grant him time to make a 
paltry money payment, and that you 
—ha, ha!—refused him! Tell that 
—tell that to all the world if you 
will, sir! It is a rare boast for a 
beggarly Scot, and for once you will 
be speaking the truth !” 

“Silence, old man!” said I. “If 
you have no respect for others, at 
least respect yourself. The beggarly 
Scot is more of a gentleman than 
you are, and even richer, since he can 
afford to give you his pity. Fare- 
well, sir! May God restore to you 
your reason, and forgive you for your 
gross injustice !’ 

So terminated my interview with 
the father of Mary Beaton. 


# 
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THE COURTESIES OF WAR. 


In making use of the trite phrase 
of “ the horrors of war,” none except 
soldiers are fully aware of what is 
comprised in that category ; nor is it 
the object of the writer of this article 
to dwell upon this part of the ques- 
tion; but, on the contrary, to show 
by a few anecdotes how these horrors 
may be, in some degree, alleviated by 
practices of courtesy among the bel- 
ligerents, which are adopted by the 
armies of civilised nations during 
continuous campaigns, partly from 
innate chivalrous feelings, and partly 
for their mutual advantage. 

The true principle, which is one 
worthy of the fullest recognition on 
all sides, is to do as little harm to 
one another as possible, consistent 
with the real object of the contending 
armies. 

In a battle, each party must knock 
over as many of the enemy as pos- 
sible, individuals as well as masses, 
in order to subdue or drive him from 
the field; but even then, if the man 
is disabled, the object is gained as 
well as if he were killed, and there- 
fore no liberal-minded soldier would 
wish to do more. In the ordinary 
course of the campaign, however, of 
what advantage is it to kill, wound, 
or make prisoner, an unfortunate in- 
dividual or two, who may happen to 
be in your power? With armies of 
very many thousand men, what real 
injury is done by the loss of a few 
men in that desultory manner? Be- 
sides, the same system will be acted 
upon by both sides, so that its ad- 
vantages, if any exist, will be coun- 
terbalanced by the reprisals of the 
opposite party. 

Therefore, we would say, apply all 
such courtesies as can reasonably be 
used to the enemy; respect one an- 
other; let your proceedings be “ as 
sharp, but as polished as your sword.” 

There is an extraordinary story, 
impossible as told, but probably 
based on some foundation, of the 
conduct of the French and English 
corps of Royal Guards, accidentally 
opposed to each other at the battle 
of Fontenoy—that the British po- 
litely called out, “'Tirez, Messieurs 


les Gardes Frangaises.” The others 
replied, “The French Guard never 
fire first ;” upon which their oppo- 
nents, having given them the option, 
put an end to the chivalrous contest 
by opening their fire and annihilat- 
ing their adversaries. 

There is certainly somewhat of the 
extreme and absurd in this story; 
but at the same time, many true 
anecdotes may be told of the cour- 
teous behaviour of the soldiers of 
civilised nations towards one an- 
other in more recent days, and espe- 
cially during the protracted cam- 
paigns in the Peninsula. 

The French Emperor in 1807, tak- 
ing advantage of the imbecility of the 
Courts and Governments of Spain 
and Portugal, took abrupt possession 
of those countries, and, by military 
exactions and overbearing conduct, 
drove the nations to a general and 
formidable outbreak against him. 
The British Government sent out 
expeditionary forces to support this 
resistance, which ended in a continued 
warfare in those countries until the 
peace in 1814. During that period, 
the ordinary circumstances of war 
were frequently relieved by acts of 
respect and courtesy, between the 
French and British troops, which 
came to the knowledge of the writer, 
who was present throughout the whole 
of those campaigns. 

The first landing was by the small 
force under the Duke of Wellington 
(then Sir Arthur Wellesley), in Mon- 
dego Bay, which led to the battle of 
Vimiera, and Convention of Cintra. 
By that convention, the French gar- 
rison of Almeida was to be embarked 
at Oporto and conveyed to France. 
It was accompanied during the march 
by a small body of British troops. 
On arrival near the populous city of 
Oporto, the exasperated citizens made 
threatening dispositions for an attack 
on the French. The commanding 
officer appealed to the captain com- 
manding the British detachment, 
who at once declared that against 
such a breach of faith they would be 
marshalled fogether as one force, and 
that he would stand by the French 
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arty to the last. This, being made 
nown to the Portuguese, had either 
the effect of a reproof or of intimida- 
tion, and the embarkation was not 
interrupted. 

The main body of the French army 
embarked for France at Lisbon, under 
the same treaty, with their arms and 
baggage. Great complaints, however, 
were made by the Portuguese, that a 
quantity of effects which had been 
forcibly taken possession of in the 
country, during the French occupa- 
tion, was being removed among the 
baggage. 

One fine conscientious old French 
General, touched, it is believed, by 
the justice of these complaints, which 
were mentioned to him by the British 
officer who was about to succeed him 
in his billet in a private house,called 
up the proprietor, and said to him, 
‘Monsieur I think you will bear me 
witness that when [ entered your 
house on my arrival in Lisbon, I 
brought with me two portmanteaus.” 
This being acknowledged, he turned 
to the British officer and said, ‘“* You 
will now bear me witness, sir, that I 
am retiring with but one!” 

At the battle of Talavera, the 
French had been repulsed in their 
first attack. The weather was hot, 
and there was a partial cessation of 
fire in parts of the field for an hour 
or two about the middle of the day. 
Daring this time, the soldiers of each 
army went down to get water at the 
same little stream, and were near 
enough to hold amicable intercourse 
together, renewing the battle again 
immediately afterwards. ; 

The French finally retired, but re- 
turned after some days with an in- 
creased force, before which the Allies 
found it necessary to abandon Tala- 
vera, and to leave their sick and 
wounded at the mercy of the enemy. 
So far from these unfortunate men 
suffering by the change, the French 
marshal, Mortier, immediately or- 
ganised a good hospital for them, 
by beds and other conveniences de- 
manded from the inhabitants, and 
placed them in a very superior posi- 
tion to that in which they had been 
under our own arrangements. One 
very fine young officer, who had lost 
a leg, seemed particularly to attract 
Mortier’s sympathy. He supplied 
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him with money for his drafts and 
other conveniences; and, when he 
was well enough, gave him leave and 
credentials to enable him to return 
home through Paris, where he was 
present at the fétes for the marriage 
of Napoleon I. to Maria Louisa of 
Austria. 

No unnecessary harassing warfare 
was carried on between the outposts 
of the two armies; on the contrary, 
there were frequently amicable un- 
derstandings between them. Some- 
times in changes of position or cir- 
cumstances, partial alteration would 
be required, or one party have to 
retire more or less; this would be 
frequently settled by a polite mes- 
sage, or, if in movement, by a wave 
of the hand, when, if the party 
appealed to saw that it was reason- 
able, they would give way. 

Thus after the close of the battle 
of Busaco, a French outpost re- 
mained ia a village nearer to our 
lines than was justifiable in our re- 
lative positions. Instead of attack- 
ing them, General Crawford sent a 
message to request them to remove 
to a greater distance. The officer 
commanding the post said that he 
had been placed there by superior 
authority, and could not retire, 
unless obliged by force; upon which 
the general ordered out one of his 
field-pieces, and fired a round or two 
into the village. This satisfied the 
honour and responsibility of the 
officer, who made a bow and with- 
drew his party, which, in fact, we 
could have annihilated. 

In the retreat to Corunna, our 
cavalry halted one evening at Bena- 
vente, and took measures for de- 
stroying the bridge. Napoleon in 
person followed us as fur as this 
spot. During the night, the French 
patrols came several times on their 
end of the bridge, to ascertain 
whether we still held on; but on 
being challenged by our sentinels, 
retired. One dragoon advanced far- 
ther than the rest, and one of our 
sentinels, of an Irish regiment, called 
out, “Will I shoot that fellow?” 
“ By no means,” replied his officer, 
and the dragoon hearing the hubbub, 
speedily withdrew. 

At the battle of Corunna, our 
wounded were carried off the field, 
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and we retired at nightfall and em- 
barked. A French drummer, with 
others, the next day, was wandering 
about the field, in hopes of picking 
up something of a little value, and 
in fumbling over the body of a 
British officer, discovered that he 
was not dead. Upon giving that in- 
formation, the officer was removed, 
taken great care of, and finally re- 
covered. He was one of the heroic 
Napiers. 

After the action of Fuentes d’Onor, 
the village was between the two 
armies. Men from each were scat- 
tered over it, somewhat mixed, in 
search of chairs, or utensils or con- 
veniences, to take out to their re- 
spective bivouacs. To prevent con- 
fusion, or perhaps quarrels, they drew 
a line of demarkation along one street, 
which neither party was to pass ; and 
this amicable arrangement was re- 
spected by both. 

At the lines of Lisbon, as they 
were called—but, in fact, some twelve 
or fifteen miles in advance of that 
city—the two armies lay in front of 
one another quiescent for some 
months; their advanced posts in 
some parts so near, that friendly 
communications frequently took place 
between them. The British had the 
fine city of Lisbon in their rear, 
where every sort of comfort could be 
obtained ; the French had no such 
resources within reach. It happened, 
on more than one occasion, that the 
French officers at the out-post would 
ask of ours to obtain for them some 
little luxury from Lisbon,—a box of 
cigars, coffee, stationery, or other ob- 
ject,— which requests were always 
readily complied with. 

Perhaps one of the most interest- 
jing anecdotes of the courtesies of 
war is that beautiful trait of the 
French dragoon, who came across 
Felton Harvey of the 14th Light 
Dragoons, in a cavalry skirmish. 
Harvey had lost an arm, and, as they 
approached each other, instinctively 
raised the stump to endeavour to 
save his head from the coming blow ; 
but the Frenchman perceiving the 
disabled condition of his opponent, 
instead of cutting at him, dropped 
his sword to the salute, and galloped 
past. 

An exchange of prisoners was 
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sometimes made by agreement he- 
tween the two generals. Where both 
parties were so far from their own 
countries, the transmission of pri- 
soners was embarrassing, and might 
well be spared where each was con- 
tent with an exchange. Sometimes 
an officer, who was a favourite of 
one, would fall into the hands of the 
other, and a request to have him 
back for another of equal rank, to be 
named by the opposite party, would 
always be acceded to. At times, 
when an officer was taken, his bag- 
gage, a little money, &c., would be 
sent in to the enemy’s outposts for 
him by a flag of truce. 

On one occasion an attaché to the 
army, of no defined rank, was taken, 
and when questioned by the enemy 
as to his position in the army, with 
reference to a more general exchange 
than usual put so high a value on 
himself, that Lord Wellington would 
not confirm it, and he suffered a con- 
tinued imprisonment in consequence. 

Several private gentlemen came 
out to the army, during short periods 
of excitement, as pleasure excursion- 
ists, such as Mr. Edwin James was a 
short time ago with Garibaldi. One 
of them was made prisoner in some 
affair ; and being questioned as to his - 
position, as he bore no uniform, de- 
clared himself to be an amateur! 
The French general turned up his 
eyes, and said that he bad heard of 
amateurs in painting, amateurs in 
music, &c., but he never heard before 
of an amateur in war! 

The British had greatly the advan- 
tage of the French in the position of 
prisoners; so many of them found 
means to escape by connivance of the 
natives. The feeling of the Spanish 
nation was so absolute and universal 
against the French, and 80 chival- 
rously honourable, that there was 
not an instance, during the whole 
war, of a British soldier, officer or map, 
having been betrayed by them, or not 
obtaining every possible assistance 
from them; that is, when in a state 
of absolute dependence on their aid; 
for when the English army marched 
into a town, in all their force and 
glory, none could show a higher tone 
and bearing of independence, or a 
greater determination to resist op 
pression or insult, than the Spaniards. 
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In their routes through the country, 
if the prisoner could by any contriv- 
ance get from under the eye of his 
escort, and among the inhabitants, 
he was invariably concealed and har- 
boured till an opportunity offered of 
forwarding him to the army, during 
which time all his wants were scru- 
pulously attended to. 

When Colonel Waters, a fine old 
soldier, and noted for understanding 
how to make the best of any circum- 
stances, was caught during a recon- 
noitring excursion, the Duke of 
Wellington was asked whether they 
should send his things in for him by 
a flag of truce; but he said, “‘ By no 
means; Waters will soon find his 
way out;” and in he came, sure 
enough, in a very few days. He was 
a great man for field sports; and be- 
ing allowed by the French to ride his 
own horse, which, though not showy, 
was a capital jumper, in passing 
through a somewhat close country, 
he put spurs to him, cleared, in fox- 
hunting style, a stiff stone-wall fence, 
and galloped across the country, bid- 
ding adieu to his escort, who could 
only follow him with their eyes, an 
oath, and a flying pistol shot or two. 

At the siege of Burgos, the Engi- 
neers were in very small number ; so 
much so, that the same few individuals 
were as much in the trenches as the 
necessity for refreshment’ would pos- 
sibly admit. One, in particular, who 
had a more general superintendence 
than the others, commenced early 
to try and take a few liberties, by 
crossing the open from one part of 
the trenches to another, of course 
very charily at first, till by degrees 
the enemy became accustomed to 
him, and would allow him to do 
what they would not permit to 
others. Of course he received the 
compliment with respect, and did 
not attempt to take impertinent 
or obtrusive advantage of his pri- 
vilege. Among his comrades, the 
peculiarity was in joke thought to 
arise from a very particular kind of 
coat, down to his ankle, which he 
wore, being a new and outrageous 
fashion just arrived from England. 

At the first storming of San Sebas- 
tian, which was unsuccessful, an 
officer, a very young man, was very 
forward on the breach, wounded, and 


taken prisoner. Among the first of 
the enemy who came up to him was 
a French grenadier, who, in admira- 
tion of his gallantry, which he had 
witnessed, ran up and kissed him. 
A day or two after that town was 
taken, thg garrison having retired to 
the castle, and everything being still 
in confusion, one of our officers 
pressed on to the buildings at the 
foot of the steep hill, to ascertain 
and fix the limits occupied by the 
French. He walked into the open 
doors of a church which was backed 
against the hill, and so cautiously 
up the centre aisle, when he heard a 
voice from the arched ceiling calling 
out, “ Retirez vous, retirez vous!” 
Looking up, he could see nothing, 
but became at once aware that the 
enemy had access to the ceiling from 
the hill, while they bad abandoned 
the floor, and there were probably 
a musket or two directed on to the 
floor from some holes, from whence, 
of course, he might have been shot 
but for this courteous conduct. He 
of course took the hint, made a bow 
and retired. 

The Duke of Wellington rode out 
one day attended by some officers 
and a cavalry escort, from the front 
of Bayonne, to reconnoitre the river 
Adour, when it was proposed to force 
a passage across it. He had to pass 
round a portion of the fortress at a 
mile or two from it, and in going 
through a village, a number of French 
soldiers, stragglers from the garrison, 
and unarmed, rushed out of publie- 
houses into the street, in confusion. 
We could have swept them all away 
into our lines, but scorned to take 
such a useless advantage; so, after a 
few polite cursory remarks and ques- 
tions, we parted very good friends. 

Such are specimens of amenities 
which may pass in war between the 
contending armies, and which, when 
kept within reasonable bounds, can- 
not be too much admired. They will 
be practised in proportion to the 
state of civilisation of the nations 
engaged, and to the length of the 
— during which campaigns may 
ast. Wedid not find the same re- 
fined spirit in the Crimea, among the 
Russians. They had a bard sense of 
irritation, and, to all appearance, of 
individual personal rancour, even to 
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the extent, it is confidently asserted, 
of bayoneting the wounded. This 
refers, however, more particularly to 
the soldiers; the officers, in general, 
were brave and courteous. 

The French and English treat their 
Opponents in a more chivaJrous and 
civilised manner than other na- 
tions; and it was quite an excep- 
tion to the usual French practice, 
when the first Napoleon suggested 
bringing up a dozen or more field- 
pieces, slyly to open a volley on any 
assemblage of mounted officers, by 
which “ quelque petit général ” might 
be killed. In fact, it was in that way 
Moreau fell in 1812. 

There is a wrong and somewhat 
delusive impression entertained, as to 
the feelings by which we should be 
actuated were the soil of England to 
be polluted by the foot of an enemy. 
It is frequently asserted that it should 
be then war to the knife, and no quar- 
ter; but why with regard to England 
more than to the attack of any other 
country, is not easily to be understood. 
Besides the barbarity of the feeling, 
we must recollect the reciprocity it 
produces, and that will be far more 
severe on the inhabitants of a coun- 
try who venture on such a system, 
than on the army which invades it. 
Men, women, and children sacrificed, 
the innocent as well as the guilty— 
houses burned, and property plun- 
dered and devastated—are all consi- 
dered legitimate retribution for acts 
of aggression by an unorganised po- 
pulation. 

It should be understood that the 
preceding remarks do not apply to 
an armed and organised system, under 
certain regulations, for the distinct 
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urpose of an irregular and harass- 

ing warfare, such as may probably 
be pursued by large bodies of our 
volunteers; and although desultory 
attacks on individuals or parties, on 
asmall and uninfluential scale, are 
to be deprecated, yet if important 
effects to the final result can be anti- 
cipated, of course such advantage 
would not be foregone. Nor are in- 
dividuals to be allowed to reconnoitre 
or to perform other useful services to 
the enemy. This, however, can gen- 
erally be prevented in the manner 
already pointed out, by warning off 
the parties concerned, and giving 
them at least the chance of retreat 
before proceeding to extremities. 

The distinction, however, may be 
considered as clear between those 
cases and a state of constant annoy- 
ance and suffering, inflicted to no 
really good end. The slaughter of a 
solitary individual, merely because 
he forms one of the many thousands 
of an enemy’s force, and by which no 
ultimate advantage can be gained, 
is a useless piece of barbarity. Ag- 
gressive measures should not be 
taken without a view to secure ad- 
vantages which may hasten the final 
result; and if war be a necessary 
evil, everything should be done to 
mitigate that evil, so far as lies in 
our power. Let us fight in our coun- 
try’s cause with all our strength; 
but us let not be carried away by the 
bad passions engendered by warfare, 
to confound the murder (for it is 
little less) of helpless individuals, 
with the one object we ought to bear 
in view—that of using every effort to 
bring the war in which we may be 
engaged to a glorious termination. 
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DANDO, TIIE OYSTER EATER. 


[Since the death, a few years ago, of this remarkable man (the only man, 
probably, who ever followed oyster-eating as a regular profession), a good 
deal has been written about him; but nothing, so far as we are aware, in 
what our friend Hoce used to call “ Blanks.” This seems the more extra- 
ordinary, as of late that style of composition has, in various forms, greatly 
prevailed among us; affording, it may be reasonably presumed, in a good 
mapy instances, strong confirmation of the worthy Suernerp'’s experience 
of it, as stated in his own memorable words :—* When I write blanks, I 
am never perfectly sure whether I am writin’ poetry or not.” We are far 
from saying that, in the following lines, we ourselves have been without 
some misgivings on this point; but we hope the iudulgence of our friends, 
and more especially of our oyster-eating friends, may be extended to an 
attempt, however feeble, to supply what seems to have been an omissien on the 
part of our brethren of the verso sciolto.} 


Wutte yet a child, and on hia father’s knee, 

“ Dainties he heeded not, nor gaud, por toy,” § 
Bat one large oyster-shell the live-long day 
(Marvellous instinct! for the fish itself 

No man surmises that he yet had seen) 

He sucked unceasingly. The father smiled, 
And wondered what his eldest-born might mean. 
For to the doting sire ’twas then unknown, 
That, on the mother’s side, there once had been 
A Mayor of Cotcuesrer, who, it was said, 
Married a mermaid, and would sometimes eat 
Half his own weight of oysters in the day. 


At school ’twas still the same. Not bat, nor taw, 
Nor hazel-nut, nor apple-stall for him 
Had any charm. He walked or sat apart, 
A silent, meek, and much-enduring boy, 
Whose thoughts were all of oysters, and his dreams 
Of tales no waking-thought might realise 
Of Panpors and Potpoopir. 


Passing now 
From pupilage to verge of man’s estate, 
The Mayor and Mermaid “ cropped out” more and more ; 
And as the mighty Poet of that day, 
When asked of what profession he would be, 
Raised his hand to “ the pulse of his young brow,” 
And said, ‘‘V’ll be A Port,”—even so, 
When of the youthful Danpo "twas required 
To name his future calling, fin-like hand 
On pulse abdominal he placed, and said, 
“T’ll be AN oysTER-EATER—something here 
Says it must be the business of my life.’ 


And so, through life, for eight months of each year, 
From oyster-house to oyster-house he went, 
“ Astonishing the Natives.” All the tales 
Of feats of Aldermen of amplest mould, 
In their most favoured oyster-eating hours— 
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All, save the legends of the good old Mayor, 
Seemed now as nothing. The old Mayor himself 
Had wished that witness of his former might—- 
Witness at once and weapon—that good blade, 
His own old Oyster-Knire, now treasured up 
Among the archives of his native town, 

To be at once placed in the living hand 

Of such a son. 


On some far-distant shores 
There are who seek the oyster for the pearl 
She sometimes brings with her—a priceless dower. 
Dando not only sought her for herself, 
But never did he desecrate his love 
By any show or symptom, great or small, 
Of “common medium.” And as it proved, 
Not much the need of it; for most men said, 
When their last oyster they had seen engulfed, 
And the insolvent calmly stood confessed, 
‘What can we do with him but let him go?” 


Yet sometimes harder measure was dealt out 
To him unmoved : base men would have “ their own” — 
And they would bring him fairly face to face 
With good Sir Perer Lavriz. But the hand 
Of good Sir Perer ever lightly fell 
On his friend Danpo. No doubt-he might say, 
“ What sort of place would this of London be, 
If Everybody thus should lay his hands 
On Everybody's oysters?”* But a threat 
Of what might be if he came there again, 

Was commonly the end of the affair. 


During those four sad months wherein is mute 
That one mysterious letter} that has power 
To call the oyster from the vasty deep, 
What shall be said of Dando? What but this, 
That none who saw him ever could forget 
The blight that came upon him. Shrimp and prawn, 
And oyster in the pickle, he essayed, 
But all in vain : the last seemed still the worst, 
As mocking him with melancholy sense 
Of what it had been. A well-meaning friend 
Once said to him during this dreary time, 
“ Have you tried Cocktes? They appear to me 
In their own way not very far amiss.” 
A milder man than Dando never sat 
Beneath a broad-brim ; but he now was moved 
To something like asperity of speech. 
Cockles (be said) might be not far amiss 
To those who liked them; but he fairly owned 
He rather would not hear of them again. 





* These, if we remember rightly, were very nearly the words attributed to the 


worthy magistrate on one of the occasions here referred to. 
+ It is well known that the eight oyster-months are distinguished by the letter R, 
which does not occur in the other four. 
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His friend had never known that in the heart 
Of him who loves the oyster, there resides 
A feeling towards the cockle, which ’twould need 
Space far beyond our limits to explain. 


Yet those four dismal months, for many a year, 
Dando survived ; and, as September came, 
Still reappeared—at first an altered man, , 
But speedily to be himself again. 
We have already said that, now and then, 
He was “ in trouble ;” and we now will say, 
That no good Londoner who ever heard 
Of Dando’s “ troubles,” but was glad at heart 
To meet him once more on his daily walk. 


For there are few of us who do not see 
In any man, in any walk, possessed 
By any one idea, and whose life 
Is passed in still embodying the same, 
Something that takes its hold upon the mind : 
And all true oyster-eaters saw in one 
Who loved tHE Fis “ not wisely, but too well,” 
Much that they could not weigh in common scales. 


In CLERKENWELL there is a lowly grave 
That has become “a place of pilgrimage :” 
And not “ the cockle-shell” the pilgrim bears, 
But shell of shapeliest nattve—to be placed 
In glistening row around that humble sod, 

By row on row thos circled. Nor in vain 
Shall we to-day have penned these simple lines, 
If thus we only may be said to place 

One other oyster-shell upon that grave. 
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IRON-CLAD SHIPS OF WAR. 


“ Waar! put an engine and screws 
ioto the Royal Albert ?” said, in 1849, 
the best of the naval shipbuilders in 
England, if not in the world. ‘Turn 
that ship, sir, into a steamer! Never 
while I live!” The Royal Albert 
was then on the stocks, and the 
Agamemnon’s keel was being laid in 
Woolwich dockyard. Five years 
afterwards, that worthy old man was 
in his grave, and the Royal Albert 
was a screw three-decker, and flag- 
ship to Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons. 
The world will wag on in spite of 
the school of naval architecture. 
“ What!” exclaim others to-day, as 
good and as true as Oliver Lang— 
“what ! put our Benbows, our 
Hawkes, Nelsons, and Victorias into 
armour ?—cover our _heart-of-oak 
with iron, sir? Have acare!’ Yes! 
alas! we say, good sirs, it must be 
so. Men of the sea, and men of 
the dockyards, may, like the worthy 
Canadian who first saw a vessel move 
under steam, throw up their hands 
to heaven, and exclaim, ‘‘ Croyez 
vous que le bon Dieu permettra tout 
cela!” and yet the world will wag 
on. Gunnery, steam, rifled muskets 
and rifled cannon, have called into 
existence certain safeguards, such 
as stouter earthen and granite para- 
pets, better mantlets, securer maga- 
zines, and lastly, iron plates to resist 
for a while the terrific strokes of 
Armstrong’s and Whitworth’s pro- 
jectiles. The thick parapet, the 
mantlet of stout rope, the magazine 
deeply buried in the ground, sre out 
of the power of sailors to adapt to 
their ships ; but the iron plate—which 
is perfectly proof to shell, to hot-shot, 
to grape-shot, and to congreve rock- 
ets, and only to be penetrated, 
when overlaying an elastic substance, 
by the heaviest solid shot, thrown 
at the close distance of 200 yards— 
affords to our navy an amount of 
security equal to that found by sol- 
diers behind their parapets of earth, 
or in granite casemated fortresses ; 
not immunity, remember, but partial 
security. ‘I’o the unprofes-ional in- 
habitant of the United Kingdom, 


the immediate adoption of these iron 
plates, as a security against some of 
the great risks of a sea-fight, would 
appear to be a natural and sensible 
measure. “Surely,” he argues, “if 
it be found that the wooden sides of 
our ships, whether of oak or teak, no 
longer afford partial protection for 
the seamen at their guns against the 
strokes of Armstrong shells, at even 
a mile distance—and Whitworth 
boasts that his 8-pounder (which 
is about the weight of the grape- 
shot of the old 68-pounder gun) will 
likewise pass into a vessel at a 
greater distance—if it is known that 
an Armstrong’s hundred - pounder 
shell, bursting at the water-line in 
the wooden side of a man-of-war, 
rends a hole that will assuredly sink 
her, in spite of all the shot-plugs in 
the navy—if a solitary red-hot shot, 
planted in a ship’s side, sets her on 
fire—or if either it reaches, or a shell 
bursts in, the magazines or handing 
rooms, the entire ship and crew will 
be hurled into eternity—and it is 
found that a 44-inch armour of 
wrought-iron materially reduces all 
these risks—it must be better to 
apply it, even should it not be en- 
tirely invulnerable, until some better 
invention is discovered. It may not 
be perfect,” he would argue, “ but it 
is a step in the right direction, and 
evidently an improvement upon wood 
alone.” Oar unprofessional man is 
simply rational upon this point of 
ship-armour, because he happens to 
be untrammelled with any precon- 
ceived notions upon the subject. It 
is far otherwise with the majority of 
naval officers and naval ship-archi- 
tects. They are just as intractable 
upon the question of covering their 
wooden ships with armoar as he (the 
landsman) would be if the matter 
were one of Puseyite innovation, 
cburch-rates, town-drainage, or _mu- 
nicipal taxes. Bearing this in mind, 
therefore, let us not rail at the old 
and experienced seamen and ship- 
wrights, who are so hard to convince 
upon the desirability of employing 
this new invention; but try to con- 
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vince them, by meeting all their ob- 
jections, and by pointing out the 
proved and probable advantages of 
iron-clad ships over wooden ones. 

We will first point out the causes 
that have called into existence this 
povel mode of protecting ships from 
the destructive effects of modern ar- 
tillery. When the Russian war of 
1854 broke out, there was # general 
opinion in naval circles, sbared b 
ourselves, that a fleet of line-of-battle 
ships, manned with good seamen 
gupvers, would batter down any 
fortifications, if it could be laid 
sufficiently close for the purpose— 
namely, at about three hundred 
yards’ distance. If any one ce- 
marred to this opinion, and quoted 
the case of the line-of-battle ship 
that, in the Walcheren expedition, 
was beaten off by a couple of how- 
itzers worked through a gap in a 
dike — or the severe punishment of 
the Pompée and Tigre, under the 
heroic Sir Sidney Smith, by a soli- 
tary martello tower—he was at once 
met by the very just reply, that naval 
gunnery was then unborn ; and all ob- 
jections were overruled by the trium- 
phant enumeration of Lord Exmouth’s 
exploit at Algiers, and of Admiral 
Stopford at St. Jean d’Acre. There, 
you were told, fleets had recently suc- 
ceeded in fighting fortresses, and only 
required to be well led to do so again. 
The fact that it was in both cases a 
mere contest between European and 
Eastern skill and courage, was ignored 
—and that at Algiers, as well as at 
Acre, our fleet was tamely permitted 
to proceed deliberately into position, 
and open fire at its own time and 
convenience, was not sufficiently borne 
in mind. However, our fleets had 
hardly sighted the fortifications of 
Russia, and had a taste here and 
there of the quality of their metal, 
and precision of their practice, before 
the fact of the extreme insecurity 
of the wooden ship as an engine of 
modern warfare, dawned on the in- 
tellect of those immediately taking 
part in the operations. If the Czar 
Nicholas would have made war ac- 
cording to rule, and sent his wooden 
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ships out to fight our wooden ships, no 
doubt our fleet would have handled 
him as effectively as the Russian fleet 
did that of the Porte at Sinope. But 
that is exactly what the Russian did 
not do. He had no distant colonies 
to defend—he estimated at their 
proper value the man material of bis 
fleet ; and he logically argued that 
a crew of seamen gunners behind 
a shot-and-shell proof parapet upon 
the coast, must be a far more for- 
midable force for our fleet to tackle, 
than if they were behind a wooden 
wall through which every projec- 
tile could pass. That he judged 
rightly, the history of our naval pro- 
ceedings in the Baltic and Black Sea 
thoroughly proves. A steam-frigate 
of ours grounded a few miles from 
Odessa. She had fourteen heavy guns, 
throwing 32-pound shot and shell, be- 
sides two pivots of the most formid- 
able description in the navy. She had 
two 24-pounder howitzers, and two 
field pieces (a 6-pounder and 12-poun- 
der.) The Russians despatched from 
Odessa a battery of four 24-pounder 
or 12 pounder howitzers, with a port- 
able furnace for heating shot. There 
was a fog at first; when it lifted, 
the frigate and battery commenced 
action at short range. There was no 
wind to affect the practice, and the 
only thing against the frigate was, 
that she could only fire a portion 
of her battery — yet the weight of 
metal was all in favour of the 
ship. The frigate was thoroughly 
searched by the enemy’s fire, the 
shell from the howitzers of the 
enemy poe easily through her 
sides and decks, bursting and spread- 
ing destruction everywhere. The 
hot shot lodged in sail-bins, store- 
rooms, and amongst other inflam- 
mable matter. The ship was soon 
on fire in many places; the captain 
was mortally wounded—poor Giffard 
could do no more than die in the 
Threatened 
with explosion of the magazines, 
the frigate surrendered, and the 
Tiger fell a prize to the Russians. 
A court-martial acquitted officers 
and men of all blame;* but the 





* The facts of the case speak for themselves: A heavily armed frigate, stationary 
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facts ought to be very instructive, 
and incontestibly prove that even 
light shells and hot shot, thrown 
from guns whose crews are properly 
sheltered, will generally master heavy 
artillery, where the men have only a 
wooden parapet. The bombardment 
of Odessa, for the purpose of destroy- 
ing the shipping within the mole, was 
our next lesson. So far as numbers, 
weight, and efficiency of the guns 
upon the side of the Allies was con- 
cerned, all was in our favour. Yet 
pradence forbade the fleet taking 
up fixed positions, and deliberately 
engaging the open batteries and 
field-works of the Russians. The 
attacking force had to keep mov- 
ing to disconcert the fire of the ene- 
my. This measure told both ways, 
for our vessels, instead of hitting the 
fortifications alone, often missed 
them, and spread their shot all over 
an open and harmless city. We sub- 
sequently visited Odessa, and the im- 
pression left on our mind was a 
very painful one; for the people 
fanvied these stray shots were inten- 
tional; and, indeed, their numbers 
obliged one to confess that the prac- 
tice must have been very bad. We 
do not know whether it is so still, 
but all those numerous ehot-marks 
on the houses, churches, boulevards, 
shops, or palaces, were then sur- 
rounded with two black circles form- 
ing a riband, on which was inscrib- 
ed, “Holy Saturday, 1854,” as a 
memento of what in Odessa was con- 
sidered an attack gloriously repulsed. 
Of course we do not think so; for 
although no landing was effected, 
no trophies carried off, yet our object 
was attained; we burnt the shipping 
with rockets, and destroyed the Rus- 
sian means of transport. Still the 
general result seemed still in favour 
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of land-batteries over wooden ves- 
sels, however great the disparity of 
force in guns and weight of metal. 
We need not go into details; but 
amongst those engaged, there were 
several who readily allowed that the 
employment of hot shot by the Ras- 
sians, to the extent that they used 
them, added undeniably to the dan- 
gers of ship-fights; and one vessel 
was often quoted as an instance of 
the effect of a single hot-shot well 
placed. She was struck by such a 
missile, and it rolled down near the 
lining of the magazine; this vessel 
had to cease firing, go out of action, 
and turn the energies of her crew to 
the discovery of the shot and the 
extinguishing of the fire. We may 
safely say that a naval action, upon 
the plan of the Odessa bombard- 
ment, will not again be repeated. 
It may answer, as it did at Sveaborg, 
to have a fleet of heavily-armed gun- 
boats, rattling along, and firing 
broadcast over the area of a fortifi- 
cation, just to distract attention from 
mortar-vessels, or heavy ships that 
are really doing the pounding; but 
the issue of the combat must rest 
with the latter; and at Sveaborg the 
mortar-boats were judiciously placed 
at an extreme range, where the heavy 
guns of the enemy could not reach 
them with effect. 

On the 17th October 1854 the final 
experiment of wooden ships against 
granite and earthen walls was made, 


never, we believe, again to be re-— 


peated until iron-clad ships range up 
ia line of battle. The allied fleet was 
repulsed. The Agamemnon, the Al- 
bion, Sanspareil, and other ships, did 
all that skill, gallantry, and daring 
could accomplish to silence that Fort 
Constantine. They did not succeed ; 
neither will the Russian official ac- 





because aground, is knocked to pieces and captured by a trumpery battery on a cliff. 
“T think, sir!” observed an American engineer in Russian employ, “that your 
Tiger’s affair was caution number oae. I’m cuased if I'd like to come at these chaps’ 


hot-shot and shell in your wooden boxes!” 


Our Yankee friend was right to some 


extent; and after that affair there was more attention paid towards procuring 
shelter for guns’ crews, especially on the upper decks of our steam vessels, Instead 
of letting bulwarks down, and allowing sixteen men to stand in a group to bea 
target fur every missile, ports were more generally introduced, aud bulwarks of 


wood again appeared. 


{t was traditionary to use wood; “it had answered against 


spherical, chain, and bar shot—why not against shell and rockets ?” 





—_ 
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counts acknowledge that any dam- 
age was inflicted other than injury 
to the guns and parapet of the 
crown of that fortress where the 
cannon and men were exposed. To 
Bomarsund we need not allude, fur- 
ther than that it defied a huge allied 
fleet, but went down like a fortress 
built of a pack of cards when a small 
division of troops were directed upon 
it, and when our ship guns, instead 
of being fought behind parapets of 
wood, were placed on shore, and the 
crews properly protected. 

Oar huge batteries of wood, of 120 
guns, and 90 guns, and 80 guns, 
having shown themselves unable to 
attack with effect such places as 
Sebastopol or Cronstadt; gun and 
mortar boats came into existence. 
They carried one, or at most two 
guns; they moved with rapidity, and 
were hard to hit by artillerymen 
accustomed to practise at fixed ob- 
jects; and mortar- boats could be 
placed out of reach of: ordinary guns, 
These little vessels did all the work 
which, at the outset of the war, it 
was expected would fall to the lot of 
our corvettes and frigates, as well as 
line-of-battle ships. With them the 
burning of the arsenal of Sveaborg, 
and the sweeping away of the Russians 
from Kertch and the Sea of Azov, 
were accomplished; but for a fair 
stand-up battering match against Rus- 
sian fortresses, they were not a jot 
more efficacious than any other wooden 
vessels would be ; and remember, rifled 
cannon were not then in the hands of 
our enemy. 

The position was for a while very 
humiliating to the naval prestige of 
such a power as Great Britain. We 
still blustered, and kept on building 
wooden vessels, which no Ministry 
would have dared to direct upon Cron- 
stadt. The French sailing fleet frank- 
ly gave up the question; they landed 
their guns in Kamiesh Bay, and 
actually constructed earthworks to 
defend their ships against an attack. 
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Napoleon III. went on constructing 
steam line of-battle ships, improving 
upon that noble vessel the Napoleon ; 
but we do not believe they were in- 
tended to be used against Russians, or 
simply as fighting ships. They played 
their part, and an important one too, 
in subsequently carrying a French 
host into Italy, and tearing to pieces 
the Treaty of 1815; but of course 
he did not tell us what his object 
was; and, with true John Bullism, 
we merely grasped the fact that the 
French were building steam line-of- 
battle ships, and forgot that such, 
vessels were useless for the purpose 
for which we needed them. Louis 
Napoleon needed a fleet which 
would land a French army in Italy,. 
Egypt, or England, as policy might 
require.- We, mistaking his purpose, 
went on sinking millions up to 1859, 
and suddenly found ourselves in 1860. 
with a noble fleet fit to carry troops,. 
but without the real engines of naval: 
warfare which our astute ally had: 
been all the time preparing. 

General Paixhan,* who invented 
the mode of throwing bombs or shells. 
from guns in a horizontal position, 
pointed out that plates of wrought-- 
iron, of a certain thickness, were a sure 
protection against such shells; and,. 
upon experiment, it was found that 
shot would not penetrate such ar-- 
mour. Whether it ever entered into. 
his head, or that of any other per- 
son at that time, to apply these- 
plates to wooden sea-going vessels,. 
is very doubtful. In 1845 an Amer- 
ican, named Stevens, of much re-- 
pute as the designer of war steamers,. 
carried out a series of experiments, 
and arrived at two important 
facts—that a wrought-iron plate 
of one inch in thickness was im- 
penetrable to every description of 
shell projected from guns, and that a 
six-inch-thick plate was not to be 
penetrated by any shot, whatever its 
size, range, or charge. The reader. 
must bear in mind that that was 





* A gentleman, Mr. J. P. Drake, has for many years turned close attention to the 
question of applying iron plates to forts and ships, and he has, we believe, fore- 
stalled most inventions of that nature. We trust his genius and industry will now 


meet with its reward. 
VOL. LXXXVIII. 
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the year 1845, and that Mr. Stevens’s 
experiments only embraced the ord- 
nance and projectiles then known in 
Europe. Men talked over these 
facts; and they were, no doubt, 
duly acknowledged, recorded, tied 
up neatly, docketted, and placed in 
official pigeon-holes. That first ship 
bombardment of Sebastopol, and all 
its incidents, fell heavily on the heart 
of this nation; and somehow, since 
then, the Navy, which had hitherto 
stood in the front, as the best force 
in Britain, fell at once in public esti- 
mation to a second-rate position. 
Shipbuilders and old sailors played 
the part of children on a sea-beach, 
who try with tiny shovels of sand to 
stop the incoming tide. A cry of 
* More wood, boys! more wood!” 
was only heard in our dockyards. 
Ships grew longer and deeper, more 
unwieldy, more expansive, more 
showy, and more useless— because 
they became still more vulnerable, 
still more easy to be struck by shell, 
hot shot, and rockets, and still more 
difficult to handle in narrow, shoal, or 
stormy seas. The genius of Napo- 
leon III., aided by the unprejudiced 
men with whom he had surrounded 
his council-table, was working out 
the problem in another way. He 
went on constructing steam line- 
of-battle ships of wood. They could 
at any rate match ours, if need 
called for it; and they were the 
cheapest and best transports he 
could command: they would be 
wanted one day. But rapidly he ex- 
perimentalised, and discovered that 
floating fortresses, coated with Paix- 
han’s plates, would again secure to 
the powers that possessed them the 
eommand of the seas, and insure the 
destruction of fortifications accessible 
to such engines of war, unless they 
likewise were similarly clad in 
armour ; and even then the movable 
ship-battery would possess advan- 
tages over the fixed one, Satisfied 
with the facts arrived at in the 
experiments upon the iron plates of 
4}-inch thickness, the French Em- 
peror looked next to the draught of 
water of his iron-clad floating bat- 
teries. The allied line-of-battle ships 
eould never get near enough to the 
work. He determined that this should 
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not be the case with these new ves- 
sels ; and going, we think, from one 
extreme to the other, from vessels 
that dare not go into less than five 
fathoms of water, the French jumped 
to the conclusion that it was pos- 
sible to construct sea-going vessels 
drawing only eight feet. The result 
was the launching of six formid- 
able but very unhandy batteries, 
Urged by our energetic ally, we fol- 
lowed his example, but with appa- 
rent ill grace. We ought to have 
grasped at his discovery, and have 
improved upon it. The engineering 
and shipbuilding skill of this nation 
of sailors should at once have been 
directed to the creation of something 
worthy of her. Instead of that, tied 
up with prejudices, we wondered, 
sneered, asserted that a solid 68- 
pound shot of wrought-iron could be 
forced through 4}-inch plates—for- 
got all the other advantages his 
scheme possessed, and satisfied our- 
selves with launching fac-similes of 
the French models—arks which we 
cannot help thinking were a dis- 
grace to the naval architecture of 
Great Britain, and bore upon them 
the stamp of disbelief. They would 
neither sail nor steer, stay or wear. 
Yet bad as they were in this respect, 
they were still tremendous engines of 
war, and no unprejudiced sailor, who 
visited those batteries when they 
reached the Black Sea, could fail to 
be impressed with the fact, that we 
were on the eve of another = re- 
volution in naval warfare. Our au- 
thorities tried to get these vessels 
out to the Crimea in time to take 
part in the bombardment of Kinburn 
batteries, but failed, owing to the 
difficulty of towing such unwieldy 
craft. The French, having a shorter 
distance to accomplish from Toulon, 
were more fortunate, and cn Oct. 17, 
1855—exactly a year after the first 
futile bombardment of Sebastopol— 
three French iron-clad ships took up 
a position 800 yards off the strong 
battery of Kinburn, and fought 
with almost impunity to them- 
selves, but with fatal result to that 
fortress. “The floating batteries of 
the French opened with a magni- 
ficent crash at 9.30 a.m.,” says Mr. 
Russel!, who was an eyewitness, 
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‘‘and one in particular distinguished 
itself for the regularity, precision, 
and weight of its fire throughout 
the day. The Russians replied with 
alacrity, and the batteries must have 
been put to a severe test, for the 
water was splashed into pillars by 
shot all over them.” At10.10 a.m. our 
mortar-boats opened fire ata dis- 
tance exceeding 2000 yards, and even- 
tually the whole fleet came into ac- 
tion, and the place soon after fell. 
“The success of the experiment” 
(iron-cased batteries), says Mr. Russell 
on the following day, “is complete. 
They were anchored only 800 yards 
from the Russian batteries. The shot 
of the enemy, at that short range, 
had no effect upon them; the balls 
hopped back off their sides without 
leaving any impression, save such as 
a pistol-ball makes on the target in a 
shooting-gallery. The shot could be 
heard distinctly striking the sides of 
the battery with a sharp smack, and 
then could be seen flying back, splash- 
ing the water at various angles, ac- 
cording to the direction they took, 
till they dropped exhausted. On one 
battery the dints of sixty-three shots 
are visible against the plates of one 
side, not counting the marks of others 
which have glanced along the decks, 
or struck the edges of the bulwarks ; 
yet all the damage that has been done 
to that vessel is the starting of three 
rivets.” 

Such was the French account of 
the damage received, and the testi- 
mony of an unprejudiced eyewitness. 
We know that the force opposed to 
those iron batteries in Fort Kinburn 
consisted of fifty-one guns and twelve 
mortars. The former were long 18 and 
24-founders, and the supply of pow- 
der and projectiles was unbounded. 
The three iron-cased batteries, which 
only mounted twenty-two 50-pound- 
ers each, could only in all have had 
thirty-three guns actually engaged 
with the Russians; yet, by Mr. Rus- 
sell’s testimony, they fought at those 
odds from 9.30 a.m, to 10.10, or forty 
minutes—quite long enough to have 
sunk, or blown them up had they 
been vulnerable. The practice of the 
Russians must have been excellent, 
to have strack fairly, not counting 
grazes, sixty-three times. For in- 


stance, it may not be generally known 
that in the action of the Shannon and 
Chesapeake, an action in which the 
gunnery of the British frigate has 
often been extolled, she only put 
twelve round-shot through the sides 
of the Chesapeake, and thirty exceeds 
the number of “hits” of round-shot 
received by the captured vessel. The 
Shannon, moreover, could only point 
to fourteen shots as having been fairly 
delivered through her sides. - We say, 
therefore, with Mr. Russell, that the 
French iron-clad batteries did receive 
a heavy and well-directed fire, and 
that there was everything to encour- 
age us in still farther carrying out 
Paixhan’s idea, modifying it and im- 
proving, as well as adapting it to 
the requirements of our navy. In- 
stead, however, of doing so, we 
merely shook our heads, muttered 
about the 68-pounder gun being able, 
at musket-shot distancé, to penetrate 
the plates, and tossed the iron-clad 
batteries aside, just as we did Lan- 
caster’s rifled cannon, without tak- 
ing the trouble to follow up the 
subject, or remedy discovered defi- 
ciencies. 0 sais eee 
The peace came in 1856 ; Englan 
was satisfied to go back into her old 
groove of tradition. The gunboats, 
as if no improvement could even take 
place in them, were drawn up with 
a view of being preserved for ever— 
the Lancaster guns and rifled ord- 
nance were pitched aside, and the 
question of mail-clad ships was not 
even entertained. Yet there were 
naval officers who urged the adop- 
tion of some imitation in iron of 
the granite casemates, with which 
military engineers were hastening to 
cover the artillery of our sea defences. 
The French, on the other hand, went 
on experimentalising and adopting, 
with modifications, both the rifled 
cannon and the iron-clad ship, and 
even despatched gunboats armed with 
canon-rayée to China in 1856, when 
neither in our naval nor military ar- 
senals such a weapon did exist. Silent- 
ly, but swiftly, Louis Napoleon ar- 
rived at certain conclusions, adopted 
rifled cannon for his field-batteries, 
and, whilst we were still increda- 
lous, took the field against Austria, 
and swept away her hosts with that 
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terrible artillery. More than that, 
he had constructed ironclad gun- 
boats, and held his iron-clad batteries 
ready to bombard Venice or Trieste, 
if the issue of the war had remained 
long doubtfal. 

Great Britain awoke at last to the 
danger of her position. Who knew 
the day but that she, like Austria, 
might find her policy at variance with 
Bonapartist interests? Were we, too, 
to be rolled up in a three months’ 
campaign? A_ general movement 
took place, and the energy and intel- 
ligence of the nation soon forced us, 
assisted by the engineering resources 
of England and Scotland, into a safe 
position upon the important point of 
rifled cannon. But how about the 
ships? And here came the old pre- 
jadice again. Oh! we only want 
steam line-of-battle ships, so much 
longer, so much deeper, so much 
faster, and, tly might have added, 
so much more unwieldy than our sail- 
ing fleet of the same class, “ The 
French have fifty line-of-battle ships 
—we must have as many,” urged the 

ablic. The money was granted by 

arliament; they were soon in the 
water. “The French have more 
steam-frigates than we have—we 
must have as many,” again urged our 
wiseacres, The money was granted, 
and they likewise were soon seek- 
ing for water deep enough and seas 
wide enough to cruise in—and yet, 
what use are either of these to us 
today? We don’t want the former 
for transports, and of the latter we 
may say with the Gosport water- 
map, ‘They are precious handsome, 
sir, but useless for doing frigate’s 
work.” 

Whilst our yards resounded with 
the labour of shipwrights upon 
wooden line - of- battle ships and 
frigates, the French building-slips 
were vacant. The attention of the 
Emperor and his admirals was en- 
grossed with the question of how to 
place the armour tested at Kinburn 
upon perfectly handy, seaworthy 
ships. Aided by a M. Dupuis de 
Lome, who had studied shipbuild- 
ing in England and Scotland, the 
subject was soon reduced to prac- 
tical shape. The result of their in- 
vestigations and experiments may 
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be briefly stated. It was decided 
that the lofty sides and vast area 
of line-of-battle ships was an error 
in these days of good gunnery: that 
a three-decker of wood offered an 
area of ten thousand square feet of 
inflammable and penetrable matter ; 
whilst a frigate iron-clad would 
be invulnerable to all shells, hot 
shot, and nine-tenths of the solid 
shot in existence, whilst only offer- 
ing an area of about four thousand 
square feet: that the smoke of the 
guns in such single batteries would 
clear off sooner than in vessels of two 
or three decks: and that there were a 
multitude of advantages in the long 
low vessel, over the lofty castles 
called three-deckers. To carry a heavy 
battery as well as their coat of mail, 
the displacement of these vessels was 
required to be equal to that of 
wooden two-deckers; in fact, an 
iron frigate must be as big as our 
Agamemnon. The next thing done, 
was to commence upon the construc- 
tion of ten frigates, which, if the cal- 
culation of those who believe in them 
be correct, are equal in force and 
fighting qualities to about thirty sail 
of the line. Had the capabilities of 
the French dockyards been equal to 
the genius and energy of the Em- 
peror, the sudden apparition of such 
a force in the English Channel might 
well have occasioned a sensation at 
the Royal Exchange. There were, 
however, many questions that could 
only be solved by practical experi- 
ments on board such ships; whilst, 
therefore, the shells or hulls of all 
the ten were progressing steadily, 
one frigate, the Gloire, was hastened 
as an experimental vessel. Speaking 
of her, Mr. Scott Russell says, that, 
“in justice to M. Dupuis de Lome, 
the Gloire, although a great suc- 
cess, must not be considered her 
builder's chef d’wuvre. She was built 
to meet the peculiarities of the circum- 
stances in which a builder in France 
at that date inevitably found himself 
placed. Had he lived in an iron 
country like England he would pro- 
bably have adopted an entirely dif- 
ferent construction, but, like a wise 
man, he made the best of the mate- 
rials he had at hand, and has been 
rewarded with corresponding suc 
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cess, Isay this much because I have 
heard the question mooted of our pro- 
ceeding to make imitations of the 
Gioire.” 

From this statement, together 
with what we hear in other quarters, 
it is to be inferred that the French 
architect advocated vessels built en- 
tirely of iron, but that the want of 
that metal, together with the com- 
parative cheapness and abundance 
of wood, compelled the French to 
adopt wooden shells covered with 
plates of iron. There are many 
reasons why the structure of these 
armour-clad ships should be entirely 
of iron, when circumstances will ad- 
mit it. The more rigid and unyield- 
ing the basis upon which the armour- 
plates rest, the more impenetrable 
the plate. A four-inch plate cover- 
ing a solid block of granite is said to 
be perfectly impenetrable. Then we 
know that a vessel or shell of iron 
of a thousand tons may be made to 
be lighter and stronger than one of 
wood. Safety may be better insured 
by iron-plate compartments in the 
interior, as well as a cellular skin, or 
ship-within-ship mode of construc- 
tion; and lastly, iron vessels alone, 
it is found, can be sufficiently well 
fastened about their stern frames 
to stand the shaking of the screw 
ropeller at a high speed withort 
euking very seriously. 

The Gloire, as we all know, was 
launched, and went on her maiden 
cruise this summer in the Mediter- 
ranean. Those on board returned 
perfectly satisfied with her perform- 
ances, und reported most highly of 
her. They said she more than real- 
ised every just expectation. The 
French press sounded any number 
of trumpets; we still doubted. “ Oh! 
only let her be caught in a gale of 
wiod,” growled out our old sailors, 
“‘you will never hear any more of 
her, or of iron-plated frigates.’ Well, 
she was caught in a gale of wind 
while escorting the Emperor to Al- 
giers. There was no flourish this 
time ; the fact was, the French found 
we were beginning to be inquisitive. 

““Ah! told you so,” chuckled the 
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ancients; “utter failure, depend upon 
it— Frenchmen ashamed of their 
Gloire; heart of oak is your real 
armour for British men-of-war, sir!” 
Ooe morning the Times’ correspond- 
ent from Paris wrote as follows, and 
there was sudden sorrow amongst 
the prophets :*—‘‘ At a cabinet coun- 
cil held a few days since, at which the 
Emperor presided, it was resolved 
that a number of steel-cased frigates 
should be constructed, on the model 
of the Gloire; Admiral Hamelin, 
Minister of Marine, Vice-Admiral 
Bonet-Willaumez, and Rear-Admi- 
ral Dapony, spoke in favor of the 
measure.” This was pretty conclu- 
sive, and set at rest, in the opinion 
of most of our younger officers, the 
question of the generai sea-worthi- 
ness of these ships in armour. They 
might not be perfect, but the pro- 
babilities were, that in qualities 
as sea-boats they were quite equal 
to the new steam-frigates and line- 
of-battle ships. They could hardly 
strain more in heavy weather; they 
might leak a great deal less, and 
their expenses for wear and tear 
in a cruise could not possibly be 
greater; and so far as fighting 
qualities went, it was a question 
capable of almost mathematical de- 
moostration, that the odds at gun 
for gun were ten to one in favour of 
the Gloire. 

We have thus brought the history 
of the French armour-clad ships up 
to the presentday. Let us turn to 
our own land, the land of Athelstane 
the Unready, and see what we have 
been about. The state or strategical 
reasons—motives for the mystery in 
which many of the experiments have 
been wrapped—we will not presume 
to question; but if it, in some 
respects, renders our history imper- 
fect, the fault will rest with others ; 
enough has been, however, made 
known, to enable us to arrive at 
conclusions as likely to be correct as 
the majority of deductions drawn 
from published data. 

The conclusion of the Russian war 
left the Admiralties and War Offices 
of Paris and London in a most op- 





* See Times’ Paris Correspondence, October 15, 1860. 
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posite condition of mind as to the 
naval requirements of the two coun- 
tries. Like those two eminent law- 
yers who accepted the same premises, 
used the same arguments, yet arrived 
at exactly opposite conclusions, the 
heads of the executive departments 
of the two countries differed entirely 
as to the utility or advantages of 
these iron-clad batteries which had 
been first tried in 1855. We remem- 
ber, indeed one of our best and most 
valuable admirals—one whose recent 
experience under fire added to the 
weight of his opinion—pointing to 
those French batteries, and assuring 
us that, in England, they could drive 
shot through and through them—at 
least he was told so. Yet he allowed 
something must be done to stop shell, 
hot shot, and rockets; and he cor- 
dially took up the invention of Cap- 
tain Cowper Coles for shielding guns’ 
crews with iron cupolas, and urged 
its adoption upon the attention of 
the Admiralty. Captain Coles had, in 
effect, adopted the shield of 44-inch 
iron, but with certain modifications 
and many decided improvements. 
That Lord Lyons and Captain Coles 
were not singular in the opinions 
they held, the annexed official report 
will show.* 

We point to this raft of Captain 
Coles, because it shows that the 
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necessity for an iron shield to protect 
guns’ crews had taken a firm hold of 
the minds of the naval officers im- 
mediately engaged in the operations 
before Sebastopol. Another officer 
recommended an adoption of this 
armour to our gunboats for the pro- 
tection of the very exposed crews 
and engines. Sir Edmund, after- 
wards Lord Lyons, it will be seen, 
concurred in the necessity of both 
these measures; but the advice or 
opinion came from young officers, 
and, with the peace of 1856, these 
projects appear to have been dis- 
missed as utterly unnecessary. The 
perseverance of the French Admiral- 
ty, War Office, and, above all, that 
troublesome Emperor—who not only 
keeps all his own people up to the 
mark, but makes us likewise conti- 
nually wipe our spectacles—did not 
leave our builders of wooden ships 
quite at their ease. Rumours would 
ooze out of certain designs and pro- 
jects, based upon very satisfactory 
experiments, by which our Gallic 
friends expected to render the ship 
in armour as fleet and as seaworthy, 
and fivefold more powerful, than the 
ship without armour. 

We pooh-poohed the idea, and said 
it was one of the freaks of genius 
—good in theory, bad in practice. 
Yet, somehow there was not the 





* “© H.M.S. SrromsBout, Kasatch, in the Black Sea, 


18th November 1855. 


“ Pursuant to an order from Rear-Admiral Sir E. Lyons, Kt., G.C.B., Commander- 








in-Chief, &. &c. &c., we, whose names are hereunto subscribed, have repaired on 
board H.M.S. Stromboli to inspect a gun-raft proposed by Commander C, P. 
Coles, R.N., and we are of opinion that the invention is one of the greatest practical 
value. 

“Tt appears, by the model which Commander Coles produced, that the raft com- 
bines many advantages, amongst which are—lst, Light draught of water; 2d, 
Facility of propulsion; 3d, Simplicity and rapidity of construction; 4th, Great 
buoyancy—one heavy gun or mortar can be used on each with great precision of 
fire; 5th, Protection of the crew. 

“ Looking to the probable nature of future operations against our present enemy, 
we are further of opinion that this proposal merits the immediate attention of 
H.M. Government; and in order that the full benefit may be derived from it, we 
venture to think it desirable that Commander Coles should be directed to proceed 
to England and personally to explain his proposal to their Lordships. 

‘‘ We further suggest that under the present circumstances, secrecy is desirable. 


“ President—Rear-Admiral Sir Houston Stewart, K.O.B., 
Second in Command. 


Capt. ArTHur Cummina, R.N. 

Capt. E. A. INGLEFIELD, R.N. 

Mr. Rumstz, Chief Engineer of H.M.S. Royal Albert. 
Carpenter of H.M.S. Hannibal. 

Captain H. Hay, H.M.S, Hannibal,” 
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rfect ease which people enjoy who 
Feel they are thoroughly in the right. 
“Barly in 1857,” says Capt. Halsted, 
“ preparations were made with a view 
of testing the sides of the Trusty 
at 450 yards.” It is evident some 
one had misgivings. Nothing came 
of it, and a year passed without 
certain progress in one direction or 
the other. We suppose that some 
gallant artilleryman had again driven 
a hole through a 43-inch plate with 
a solid 68-pounder shot at 200 yards, 
There was feverishness, however, in 
spite of the pretended calm, and we 
are told in the Quarterly Review, by 
a writer who appears to be sure of his 
authority, that “as early as 1856 
designs for an iron-plated corvette 
with fine lines, and destined for high 
speed, very similar to those now being 
constructed (in 1860), were submitted 
to the Admiralty.” * 

The clouds that were gathering 
over Italy towards the close of 1858 
drew fresh attention to our defences, 
naval and military, and the question 
of the penetrability of iron plates 
again came up; but before we pro- 
ceed to consider the fresh experi- 
ments, we must remind the reader 
that one fact had evidently been ar- 
rived at by all authorities, that shells, 
filled either with explosive or inflam- 
mable matter, were the projectiles 
with which speedily to bring wooden- 
ship actions to an issue; and that all 
batteries placed near the sea ought 
to be furnished with furnaces for 
heating shot. The inflammability of 
men-of-war, and the accessibility of 
their weak points—the engine-room 
and powder-magazine—were thus ac- 
knowledged. Seamen-gunners swore 
by shell-guns, and the 10-inch gun 
became quite a pet; its shell carried 
5 lb. of powder ; its explosion would 
silence for some time, we were told, 
any deck of guns on which it lighted. 
We armed the. great frigates, built 
in imitation of the United States’ 
Niagara and others, with this won- 
der-working gun; whilst our cous- 
ins across the Atlantic armed such 
line-of-battle ships in disguise with 
shell- firing guns alone. Some of 
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their vessels had actually no solid 
shot whatever on board, and we 
were fast following the example. 
We beg the reader to keep this in 
mind, for no one now denies that 
shells are useless against iron-clad 
ships. We will now relate how 
the Trusty and iron plates were 
next maltreated, in what, with all 
due deference to Woolwich and the 
Excellent, we consider a series of 
tests very unlike what a ship in 
armour would be subjected to in a 
naval action. . 

In January ’59 the first experiment 
was made with an Armstrong gun, 
a 32-pounder, that had a range of 
9200 yards, or 5} miles. Fourteen 
shots were fired with 6-lb. charges of 
powder at distances the maximum 
of which was 450 yards, and gra- 
dually closed towards the Trusty’s 
sides, until there was an interval of 
only twenty yards! The shot used 
were cast-iron, wrought-iron, and 
steel ones. Only two of the steel 
balls succeeded in fixing themselves 
into the joints between the plates; 
and, says Captain Halsted, the Arm- 
strong 32-pounder “was powerless 
to injure seriously the complete pro- 
tection of the ship’s side.” We own 
we were astonished at this statement, 
but don’t wish to take advantage of it 
to any serious extent in support of 
our opinions, because we consider the 
attempt to drive in iron-plates, bolted 
on to wood, with Armstrong guns, 
even with his 3-pounders, at twenty 
yards, must in time have proved 
successful; but nothing could have 
been more unlikely than that an iron- 
coated ship should be subjected to 
any such treatment upon the high 
seas, except from another iron-coated 
opponent. A wooden vessel approach- 
ing the Trusty to try such an ex- 
periment would, in the language of 
sailors, have been sent “‘to glory”! 
—and if it was Fort Constantine 
that the Trusty was engaging, her 
captain must be an idiot to close 
it to such a distance as twenty 
yards, when the recent experiments 
on the Sussex martello tower with 
Armstrong’s guns, as well as the 





* See Quarterly Review, Oct. 1860. 
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breaching of Bomarsund, would tell 
him that stone and brick might be 
effectually treated at much greater 
distances. About the same time, it 
appears that some experiments were 
tried at Portsmouth upon the Alfred 
frigate, coated with 4}-inch plates. 
In addition to the old fact that the 
ordinary spherical 68-pounder shot 
of wrought-iron would pass through 
such a ship at 450 yards,* it was dis- 
covered that a Whitworth bolt of the 
same weight would do as much at 
the same distance. Now, unless Mr. 
Whitworth can do more than this, 
we are not prepared to allow that he 
has done much. A sphere of iron 
weighing 68 lb. has a diameter of 
8 inches, and consequently makes a 
hole through timber of that dimen- 
sions. Mr. Whitworth rolls out the 
sphere into a long bolt, diminishing 
its diameter very considerably, there- 
by reducing the resistance to its entry. 
The consequence is, that his bolt makes 
a small hole, and the sphere a large 
one. This is a very important point 
in ship actions, so far as damage to 
either an iron-clad or purely wooden 
ship is concerned, and may be more 
easily understood by the inexperienced, 
when we assure them that we have 
seen timbers, planking, and spars, 
through which balls of three inches 
diameter have passed in action, and 
that the hole left was so small as to 
be almost difficult to detect, from 
the natural elasticity of the woody 
fibres filling up the aperture. We 
do not, however, purpose to write a 
treatise on the laws, nature or action 
of projectiles, but to deal with them 
in # general sense. We say, there- 
fore, that those first experiments upon 
the Alfred showed but slight advan- 
tage in Whitworth’s weapon or pro- 
jectile over the solid 68-pounder, as 
an annibilator of iron plates. An- 
other series of experiments with the 
same Whitworth’s bolts was subse- 
quently made on the Trusty, one of 
the original batteries. The distance 
selected was 200 yards! There was, 
‘we are told, a breeze and a small sea 
on, as if either would be unnataral 
in a sea-action. Five shots in all 
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were fired ; and mark, only two fairly 
entered the sbip through her side; 
two others struck obliquely, and 
struck in the broadside; and one 
shot missed the Trusty. Thus only 
two out of five of these shots took 
full effect ; and had the Trusty been 
playing her part, the probabilities are 
that a much smaller proportion would 
have gone to the good of Mr, Whit- 
worth’s bolts. Let it not be forgotten 
either, that no gunboat or wooden 
ship in existence would be able to 
take up with impunity such a posi- 
tion, with respect to the Trusty, as 
his gun, or the ordinary 68-pound- 
er, was placed in. So far as the 
ordinary sea-service 68-pounder gun 
is concerned, the question is a very 
simple one. Grant that, when brought 
up fairly abreast of, and at right an- 
gles to, a 43-inch plate, placed over 
and bolted to wood, it penetrates the 
plate at a distance of 200 yards. The 
ball, however, must be an especial 
one, thade of wrought-iron: not, as all 
cannon-balls are, of cast-iron. The ex- 
pense of this becomes at once a seri- 
ous objection, coupled with doubtful 
advantages. The cannon itself is the 
most rare and most unwieldy piece 
of ordnance we have in the navy; it 
weighs with its carriage more than 
five tons, and may not be cast loose 
for action in anything approaching to 
a heavy seaway. Our present frigates 
and ships of the line can only carry a 
few of them. The gunboats which are 
fitted for them only embark their 
68-pounders in smooth water; and 
as a general sea-service ordnance, it 
is anything but desirable. Amongst 
many objections we will enumerate 
the following :—Its great weight calls 
for a crew of sixteen powerful men; its 
training and elevation are necessarily 
slow ; the ports required are so big, 
that, in these days of rifles, the gun’s 
crew would be swept away by sharp- 
shooters; the increased weight of the 
shot, 68-pounders against the ordi- 
nary 32-pounders for sea-service ord- 
nance, will necessitate more capacity 
in shot-lockers and magazines—ergo, 
larger ships. One 56-cwt. 32-pounder, 
with its hundred rounds of shot and 








* Captain Halsted denies that this was the case in the experiments he witnessed. 
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charges, would weigh about twelve 


tons; but one 68-pounder, with 
the same quantity of shot and 
powder, would weigh at the least 
twenty-three tons, or very nearly 
double. In short, our Royal Albert 
ought to be of twice the size to carry 
these 63-pounders, and they can alone 
at 200 yards pierce the armour of the 
Gloire, provided the Gloire kindly 
lets them come near enough before 
sinking, firing, or blowing up such 
monstrous targets. So much for our 
solid shot 68 pounders. 

“Ah! buat,’ Mr. Whitworth may 
reply, “‘ my 68-pounder throws a solid 
shot, and is still a light gun.” Grant- 
ed. But don’t forget that, instead of 
making a 9-inch hole, the Whitworth 
only makes a 3-inch one; and that, 
at that rate, the Whitworth will 
have to be a 2-cwt. bolt, to make as 
big a rent in the plate as our old 
friend just dismissed. When Mr. 
Whitworth makes such a gun, and it 
is approved as safe and serviceable, 
we will be ready to discuss its merits, 
weights, &c. But there is another 
poiut, which neither he nor other 
armour-piercing gun-inventors should 
forget, that it is not solid bolts which 
naval officers fear, any more than 
solid shot. We could astonish him 
with an enumeration of the extraor- 
dinary quantities of solid shot which 
have, in very recent times, been 
poured into a vessel in action. The 
French flag-ship in the battle of Ob- 
digado had a hundred-and-odd shot 
through her sides—H.M.S. Dolphin, 
a schooner, nearly as many; yet they 
won the victory. 

Under all circumstances, therefore, 
it is not astonishing that in 1859, 
whilst the Conservative Ministry 
were in office, oar Government took 
heart to order four iron-clad vessels 
to be constructed. The Admiralty 
called upon constructors of iron and 
wooden ships to send in plans and 
tenders; and we are told that the 
result was a perfect avalanche of 
inventive genius, which was most 
bewildering. It proved, however, 


how great were the resources of this 
country in producing these armour- 
clad ships or steam-rams. 

An order for two large vessels 
and two smaller ones was eventually 
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given; but before describing them, 
let us strive to meet the many ob- 
jections to such an alarming innova- 
tion in men-of-war; and the objec- 
tions did not all emanate from old 
sailors and shipwrights, for even to 
the present hour we have men of 
undoubted genius—such men as Mr. 
Whitworth, for instance—giving their 
support to the obstructionists. He 
naturally believes in his own parti- 
cular leather or projectile, and quite 
forgets that, although his gun might 
be a very Shitan to these new mail- 
clad dragons of the deep, it will 
be far more dangerous to wooden 
ones. Indeed, if half we hear be 
true of these new rifled shells, our 
present Dukes and Royal Alberts, 
full of sailors, will be like bas- 
kets full of chickens hung up to be 
fired at with impunity—or one of 
those Druidical sacrifices, represented 
in our pictorial history of England, 
in which ancient Britens were piled 
up one on the other, and then set 
fire to. Touched, no doubt, with 
some such horror, and confounding 
the Gloire with our wooden slaugh- 
ter-houses, Mr. Whitworth is trou- 
bled with a vision of a large heavy- 
plated ship, attacked by smaller and 
far swifter vessels of wood, carrying 
powerful guns, and choosing their 
own distance for striking the ship 
which presents so large a target. 
“What would be the result,” says 
he in a letter to the Zimes, “ of firing 
flat-fronted shots at her plates below 
the water-line, or of their concen- 
trated fire directed upon the axis of 
her screw ?” 

We will tell him, provided that 
he will allow the Gloire to have 
as good guns as his wooden Musgui- 
toes. In the first place, by his own 
showing, the distance the wooden 
vessels would have to choose, would 
simply be the arbitrary one at which 
it is known their solid shot would 
penetrate the mail-clad sides of the’ 
Trusty. There would, in short, be no 
choice about it; they would fire - 
their projectiles in vain, or have 
an especial range which those on 
board the Trusty will know as 
well as those on board the Mus- 
quitoes. And as Mr. Whitworth’s 
gun has a range of some three or 
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four miles, the Gloire would be hit- 
ting the Musquitoes from the time 
they came within 5000 yards, whilst 
the Musquitoes might as well fire at 
the moon as at the Gloire until they 
are 450 yards off, at which range a 
seaman gunner will hit a gunboat 
moving at any pace. The crew of 
the Musquitoes, if they still exist, 
come then within easy range of every 
missile, from the revolvers up to the 
diaphragm shell of the Gloire, whilst 
her people can only be injured by the 
passage of solid bolts of cold iron 
into the ship. Whose position would 
be most enviable then? And suppos- 
ing every man in the Musquitoes to 
have ten lives, and to be as brave as 
Julius Cesar, we still think it would 
go hard with them. 

“Ah! but I fire one flat-fronted 
shot at her below water, and down 
she goes,” says Mr. Whitworth. No 
such thing, dear sir; we will meet 
that fallacy presently ; and did those 
who believe in practice below water, 
ever see a flat-headed bolt making ri- 
cochet practice? “A chance shot,” 
as the American one-gun privateer 
observed to the captain of a 50-gun 
frigate, “may knock the devil’s horns 
off;” and a chance Whitworth may 
have passed through 30 feet of water, 
and penetrated a wooden bottom; 
but to make direct practice, his gun 
must be within 20 feet of his oppo- 
nent. And we should like to see Mr. 
Whitworth trying his experiment in 
action at that distance in the present 
day; or rather, for his own sake, we 
hope he never may, except in an 
iron-clad ship, or one of Captain 
Cowper Ooles’ iron cupolas. As to 
concentrated broadsides in a sea-way, 
we say with the sapient Mr. Glasse 
—first catch your hare. Lastly, Mr. 
Whitworth must not, in speaking of 
his projectiles and their effect upon 
iron-clad ships, forget to keep in 
mind that, if dangerous to them, 
such projectiles must be far more 
destructive to wooden line-of-battle 
ships. It is this comparison which 
must constantly be kept in view by 
those who wish to arrive at any safe 
conclusion upon the subject. 

There is a tale of the past war 
with France, which bears much upon 
the present question: Does security 
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for the men at their guns add to the 
chances of victory on board of a ship; 
—and, though a digression, we may 
be pardoned for repeating it. In the 
year 1796, a frigate called the Glat- 
ton was cruising in the North Sea. 
She had been originally an Indiaman, 
and, with others, had been bought 
into the navy in consequence of 
the lack of ships. She was of such 
remarkably stout scantling, that to 
be as strong and slow as the Glat- 
ton, was, we have heard, a proverb 
in those days. She naturally was 
able to carry heavier metal than ves- 
sels of her class. One July night, 
stout Henry Trollope, her captain, 
sighted off the coast of Flanders four 
large French frigates, and they were 
afterwards joined by two corvettes, a 
brig and a cutter. Many men would 


‘have avoided such ogxls—the Glat- 


ton’s captain did not. The enemy 
formed in line; old Stout-sides stood 
steadily on, and, by the first watch 
of the following night, tackled them. 
Tradition has it that the fast sailing- 
ships of the enemy were prancing 
with delight. We can easily con- 
ceive it. ‘Vill you  ishstrike,” 
shouted out the Frenchman to the 
challenge of the Glatton. ‘“ Yes,” 
was the quiet remark of the gallant 
Trollope, “‘and d—d hard too!” and 
he tumbled his old tub amongst 
them, taking their fire with compara- 
tive impunity, and knocking them 
about with his guns in a manner 
which astonished them. Figure to 
yourself, reader—because you need not 
be a sailor to understand it—one ship 
of 56 guns, with strong sides, enveloped 
in the fire of four frigates, of 50, 38, 
36, and 28 guns, two 22-gun cor- 
vettes, a brig and sloop, driving them 
before into port, and yet having 
herself none kitted and only two 
wounded. Amongst other curious 
incidents of this noble action, which 
appear to bear upon the argument 
we seek to deduce, the 26-gun brig 
and 8-gun cutter actually for a 
while took up a position under the 
Glatton’s stern, where only musketry 
could be brought to bear upon them; 
yet they did not, it appears, turn the 
tide of battle. As the French fied, 
and their losses were never known, 
we cannot report of the damage they 
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experienced off Flushing, but we can 
easily understand how much they 
must have desired that the-Glatton’s 
sides could have been easier pierced 
by their 24 and 12-pounders. James, 
the naval historian, we are aware, at- 
taches much importance to the Glat- 
ton mounting 68-pound carronades. 
Her armament may account for the 
damage to the enemy, but not for the 
trivial casualties among the noble 
Trollope’s crew ; that must go to the 
credit of stout oak or teak against the 
cannon of those days. With respect to 
sinking armour-clad ships by means of 
firing shot at them below water-line, 
we say that these vessels may be so 
constructed as to receive more shot 
below water with impunity than any 
wooden’ craft in existence. <A cellu- 
lar skin, upon the Great Eastern prin- 
ciple, together with a number of 
perfect internal compartments, and 
steam pumps capable of delivering 
a large volume of water, will make 
the sinking of such ships as the 
Warrior a very difficult feat indeed. 
No wonder, we say, if the Admiralty 
and Horse Guards were harassed 
with such fears and objections, that 
they have hesitated to go heartily 
into the new system. 

Happily all inventors of rifled 
guns have not agreed with Mr. Whit- 
worth. Sir Richard. Armstrong tells 
General Peel, late Secretary of War, 
“that if we can produce iron-cased 
vessels, attaining anything like the 
same speed, and as sea-worthy as 
ordinary men-of-war, no other vessels 
will have the slightest chance against 
them.” This is strong testimony. 
Sir Richard has been passing his 
shells through the stoutest wood- 
butts with ease; he has breached 
martello towers, and shaken granite 
walls; but he knows that, except 
when placed over a yielding sub- 
stance, no shell or shot that he has 
invented — not even his 100-lb. 
solid shot—can penetrate slabs of 
wrought-iron ; and it appears to be 
immaterial whether the projectile 
-have a flat head, sharp point, or 
punch point! The last experiments 
against iron-walled embrasures at 
Shoeburyness are conclusive on that 
subject ; and, convinced of it, he 
frankly yields that, after all, the 
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French are right. All honour to him. 
He deserves well of the navy for hav- 
ing said so; for we believe, had he 
still been sceptical, we should have 
still gone on thumping away at these 
plates for years to come. Expense 
was the next bogie; it stilh stands 
its ground. We are told on unex- 
ceptional authority, that the two 
large mail-clad frigates now build- 
ing, the one in the Thames, and the 
other in the Clyde, will cost the 
pretty figure of a million sterling! 
A very dear million’s worth, in our 
opinion ; but we are always expensive 
in Britain when we desire to be ener- 
getic. We shall build iron-clad ves- 
sels for much less than that some 
day; but if ever we should not be 
able to do so, an officer, who for 
years has had his attention di- 
rected to the subject, assures us 
that one gun covered by a shield 
of iron on board a ship, is equal 
to ten guns mounted in an ordinary 
three-decked line-of-battle ship of 
wood; and as the broadside of our 
Royal Albert counts sixty guns, the 
iron-clad vessel of six guns of a side 
would be her match. The Warrior 
or Defiance, therefore, with their 36 
guns, are each equal to three of our 
largest three-deckers as engines of 
war. Why, then, be so startled be- 
cause they cost as much? Captain 
Coles estimates the value of the 
largest frigate (iron-caced) of 36 guns 
at £320,000. The value of three 
Royal Alberts or Dukes of Welling- 
ton would be about £600,000 ; and as 
an investment for public security the 
former would be the better property, 
although not quite so ornamental. 
The relative fighting powers of guns 
and crews properly sheltered, from 
those placed in ships previous to 
every missile, is very remarkable ; 
but no one can form a better estimate 
upon the subject than the gallant 
officer above quoted, for his experi- 
ence extends through every action in 
which our wooden fleet was engaged 
in the Black Sea, and we entirely 
adopt his opinions. After the ex- 
pense of these vessels, the next ques- 
tion has been their sea-worthiness 
and speed, combined with their cap- 
ability of carrying guns well above 
water. 
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So far as sea-worthiness goes, the 
question can never have been dis- 
passionately considered, or there 
would not have been a doubt upon 
the subject. To bring it home to 
he miads of the general reader: 
Let us suppose that the Duke of 
Wellington of 120 guns, and with 
nominally three, but actually four 
fighting decks, be taken into a basin 
—that we cut off from that towering 
structure all the wood, decks, and 
sides above her lower gun battery, 
leaving her say sixteen guns of a 
side ; and that we throw into a huge 
scale and have weighed, all that oak, 
teak, bolts, treenails, plank, and 
beams ; add to that the 88 guns and 
carriages, with a hundred rounds of 
shot and powder for each of those 
88 guns, as well as other fighting 
gear; then let the 800 seamen be- 
longing to those decks be requested 
to get into the scale with their 
clothing and three months’ provi- 
sions, as well as six weeks’ water, 
and an aggregate of weight removed 
out of that three-decked ship would 
appear on the index of the steelyard 
which would astonish most people. 
For instance, we have calculated 
roughly, and at the lowest figure, 
what the fighting gear alone upon 
those three removed decks would 
be, and the result is no less than 
1100 odd tons weight.* Now, we 
maintain that, if on the remaining 
portion of that ship’s side, iron be 
spread equal in weight to that re- 
moved, there cannot possibly be any 
sound reason why such a cut-down 
three-decker should not be a better 
ship than when all those weights 
were piled upon top one of the other 
to a height of fifty feet? Will not 
the same steam-power move the 
same weight faster when the hult 
offers smaller resistance to winds and 
beating seas, and when the masts and 
spars are proportionately reduced ? 
Will her weights be worse, or more 
trying to her sides in a tempest, be- 
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cause they are lower and nearer the 
element that supports them? Ag 
suredly not. And, if we take care 
that on the displacement, or bottom, 
so to speak, of the razéed “ Royal 
Albert,” we take care to place a less 
weight of armour than it had to 
carry in timber and metal when she 
was a three-decker, will not her 
lower tier of guns be higher out of 
water? Of course they will. Then all 
we have to do is to keep this in mind 
—to take care that the displacement 
of these new Warriors is equal to the 
weight to be carried; and they will 
then be fleeter, safer, stouter ships at 
sea, and as good a protection to Old 
England for years to come, as our 
wooden walls were in years gone by. 
We should only tire our readers by 
dwelliog longer on the point of sea- 
worthiness, which, after all, is at- 
tested by the Gloire, and we’ hope 
will very soon be*by our Warrior 
and Defiance. Speed is the next 
hobby-horse of the opposition. They 
will be of no use unless they are 
faster than wooden ships, they argue. 
Why so? If they are as fast, surely 
they will be as good; and there is 
more nonsense talked of the speed of 
our great frigates and lioers of 
wood, than unprofessional men are 
perhaps aware. The measured mile 
at Stokes’ Bay, upon which de- 
pends the question of the constructor 
and contractor, the school of naval 
architecture and the engineers, fal- 
filling all expectation of a confid- 
ing Admiralty and a generous coun- 
try, is one thing ; a knot by the ship's 
log three months afterwards against 
a moderate breeze and head sea in 
the Atlantic, is, as the Spaniards 
even know, quite an “ otra cosa.” 
When the reader takes up the Times, 
and finds that H.M.S. Screamer, of 
90 guns, went in Stokes’ Bay 13.8 
knots, equal to so many more miles, 
and only required the length of Ply- 
mouth Breakwater to turpo in, he 
must not run away with the idea 





* Taking each gun—its gear, shot, shell powder, &c.—as 12 tons, it gives 88 x 12 
= 1056 tons, x 50 tons for arms aud ammunition of the 800 seamen and marines. 
This estimate will be a low one, because there are a multitude of small stores 
supplied for the service of a man-of-war’s armament, all of which would be wonder- 
fully reduced in cutting a three-decker down to a single-decked ship. 
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that it will often be so. Ten knots 
will probably be her natural speed, 
—a very good speed, too,—and 
against a double-reefed breeze and 
head sea, proud must be the naval 
centurion whose bark will go steadily 
half that number of miles per hour; 
and in either case we should be very 
sorry to pay the bill for caulking 
seams, docking for leaks, or repairing 
defects of the Screamer. We dare 
not tell all the stories we know on 
that head; but great speed in great 
ships is a popular error, except when 
the wind is fair, or water nice and 
smooth. Bat allow that ten knots can 
often, under favorable circumstances, 
be steadily maintained in wooden ves- 
sels, is there any reason why as much 
should not be done by our mail-clad 
ones? Jor our part, we think handi- 
ness and light draught of water far 
more important points, and urge 
that they should not be sacrificed to 
speed. Actions are never fought at 
high steaming speed. There are fifty 
reasons against doing so. Chasing 
is all very well; but a long pair of 
legs will only insure occasional safe- 
ty, not victory, against the Gloire. 
Our long-range guns place a wooden 
enemy under fire at three or four 
miles distance; he would have to 
come as near-as that to know what 
the slow ship was made of. Hon- 
our would forbid that the wooden 
Screamer of 90 guns should leave 
the 86-gun Turtle without trying a 
throw, and then God help the 
Screamer! On the one side, im- 
munity from every projectile but 
solid shot, delivered at a half-musket 
range; on the other 900 gallant 
men, working over magazines of 
powder and shell, furnaces and boil- 
ers, contained within a hull of wood 
—a huge target of living creatures 
and explosive inflammable matter, 
through which every hellish inven- 
tion of shell, hot shot and rockets, 
can run riot. Heaven help brave 
men thus sacrificed. Oh! but you 
have your weak points, too, insist the 


. believers in wood. You fight in a 


casemate; but then your ports must 
be open, and through them, by aid 
of my rifled guns, I throw shells 
filled with inflammable matter, and 
hoist you in your own petard. We 


demur to this statement on two 
grounds, In the first place, we can 
fight without even opening a port- 
hole; and, in the next, a correctly- 
constructed war-ship should have no 
wood whatever employed in her bull © 
or lower masts—nothing to ignite 


except her stores. The mode in 


which men-of-war can be constructed 
to fight their guns, and elevate or 
train them without exposing an aper- 
ture to the enemy’s fire of more than 
3} inch diameter, involves a long 
mechanical explanation, ill adapted 
to the tastes of our general readers. 
We must, therefore, ask them to 
accept our statement for the present 
that the difficulty has been met by 
Captain Coles, and that we believe a 
modification of his cupola may be 
even applied to the ports of such 
ships as the Warrior, and keep 
out, at any rate, shells, rockets, or 
hot shot. These cupola, or sbield- 
ships, will be hereafter described ; 
models of them may be seen at the 
Royal United Service Institution; 
and the difficulty of fighting a gun 
without opening a huge port has 
been solved. 

Let us pass to the consideration 
of the two next objections, which 
are brought forward with a view 
to frighten us. It is disheartening, 
says one statesman, to think that, 
after all the exertions and lavish 
expenditure of the two last years, 
there is reason to fear that it is 
time, material, and money thrown 
away. We have just got fifty screw 
line-of-battle ships, are they to be 
burnt? or, like our sailing three- 
decker and screw block-ships, to be 
consigned to the limbo of the mis- 
takes of this century? 

We think all this alarm—all these 
fears—uncalied for. Keep all the 
wooden vessels of war that we now 
have, but build no more, until the 
new experiment in iron has had a 
fair trial. If, as we firmly believe, the 
Gloire and Warrior lass prove to 
be steps in the right direction, all we 
shall have to do will be to cut down 
the big three-deckers, in the manner 
we have already described, and put 
the wooden frigates into armour. 
Iron plates over wooden shells will 
not be as strong and perfect as 
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iron plates over iron shells or hulls ; 
but inasmuch as our great naval 
rival France is, from necessity, oblig- 
ed to adopt the former mode of car- 
rying armour, let us, for convenience 
and economy’s sake, do likewise. 
Oar new 50-gun frigates may be con- 
verted into 8-gun corvettes; our 
corvettes into mail-clad gun vessels. 
Ships that cannot carry 44-inch 
plates had better carry 3-inch ones, 
rather than none at all; for it is 
known that a plate of one inch in 
thickness is impenetrable to every 
description of ordinary shell and 
hot shot. Let us go to work with 
a will upon the subject, earnestly, 
not recklessly. France is building 
no more wooden line-of- battle 
ships, but next spring she is to have 
ten Gloires in the water, it is said. 
Why should we not on the lst May 
have as many wooden ships in ar- 
mour? We can, at any rate, with 
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these hold our own, whilst the en. 
tirely iron vessels are preparing at 
a steadier and surer pace. 

To the royal navy, and the sailors, 
as well as merchants of England, the 
problem to be worked out by these 
iron-clad ships is one of the dee 
interest—the deepest moment. The 
Report of the Royal Commission on 
the Defences of Great Britain tacitly 
admitted that, in our wooden walls, 
England could no longer rely for se- 
curity against insult and invasion, 
We who, in times gone by, with 
ships of oak, swept our enemies from 
the seas, can with ships of iron do 
as much for the future. We have 
the iron, the coal, and the skill in 
this country to preserve to us our 
proud supremacy, and to enable 
us to repeat at Cherbourg or Cron- 
stadt the deeds of Copenhagen and 
the Nile. In the words of the Prussian 
Marshal, “ Forward !” 











